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THE NOMINATION.—GENERAL TAYLOR. 


Ir is now certain who will be the candi- 
date of the Whig Party for the next Presi- 
dency. Generat Taytor has received 
a majority of all the voices of the Conven- 
tion, and the spirit of our institntions, 
which rest for security in the acquiescence 
of minorities, compels us, as good citizens 
and good Whigs, to support the nomina- 
tion. 

Some inconsiderate persons in the North 
talk about a movement for the nomination 
of Mr. Clay by Northern Whigs, notwith- 
standing he was among the candidates of 
the Convention. If these persons were 
as careful of Mr. Clay’s honor as they 
were suspicious of Gen. Taylor’s when it 
was falsely reported that the Gen. would 
run whether he was nominated or not, they 
would see that it is really a moral impos- 
sibility for him to become a candidate, as 





it would have been impossible for Gen. 
Taylor had Mr. Clay been nominated. 
None of the names that were used by the 
Convention, except that of the nominee, 
can be used by Whigs represented in the 
Convention. Party conventions are not 
under the laws of the land; they are 
therefore governed by the code of honor. 
The integrity and success of a party de- 
pend on its rigid adherence to this code. 





Whatever be our chagrin or disappoint- 


ment, the debt of honor must be paid, or 
we lose all consideration, and therefore all 
force. “ 

The objections to the nomination of 
General Taylor arose out of a double mis- 
apprehension : first, of the political senti- 
ments of the nominee, and second, in re- 
gard to his treatment of the Convention. 

On the first of these points, the homely 
but spirited and satisfactory testimony of 
Major Gaines, at the Whig Reception 
Meeting, heid June 16th, in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, will give some idea of the confi- 
dence reposed in his principles by his 
friends :— 


** Major Gaines then said he would recur to 
some of his late achievements, in which the 
country had opportunity to judge of the man. 
He had exhibited the highest qualities of intel- 
lect. He never in all his life had said or done 
a foolish thing. He has never given a wrong 
order, has never made a mistake, or a wrong 
move. * ° * 

“ As to General Taylor being a Whig, why 
there was no mistake about it. He is a greater 
Whig than our worthy President, not withstand- 
ing his boast. Why, said Major Gaines, they 
called me in Kentucky the Whig High Priest, 
and, said he, General Taylor is a stronger 
Whig than I.” 


To the virtues and character of the 
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nominee as a man, the following is a re- 
markable testimony, coming from one of 
the best of men and of Whigs :— 


GEN. TAYLOR AS A MAN. 


Hon. John J. Crittenden addressed a great 
meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Friday evening, 
being on his way home to Kentucky, having 
resigned his seat in the Senate to canvass the 
State for Governor. Mr. Crittenden never 
could make a poor speech, and on this occasion 
he made a very good one in commendation of 
Gen. Taylor. It does not prove Gen. Taylor 
the best man for President, but it shows that 
he possesses (as we always supposed) many 
sterling qualities. The following synopsis (we 
have no room for a fuller report) we take from 
the Pittsburgh Gazette : 

GEN. TAYLOR IS A WHIG. 

This, Mr. Crittenden said, he declared from 
his own knowledge. He is a Whig, a good 
Whig, a thorough Whig. I know him to bea 
Whig, but not an ultra Whig. All his _politi- 
cal feelings are identified with the Whig party. 


GEN. TAYLOR IS AN HONEST MAN, 


On the uprightness of Gen. Taylor’s charac- 
ter, Mr. Crittenden dwelt with great earnest- 
ness, as a trait which he knew, and felt, and 
admired. He said he was emphatically an 
honest man, and he defied the opponents of the 
old soldier to bring aught against him impeach- 
ing his uprightness, in all his transactions, 
during a public life of forty years. His appear- 
ance and manners bear the impress of such 
sterling honesty, that peculation, meanness, 
and rascality are frightened from his presence. 
Gen. Twiggs, who has been on habits of inti- 
mate personal intercourse with him, said to the 
speaker lately that there was not a man in the 
world, who had been in the company of Gen. 
Taylor five minutes, who would dare make an 
improper proposition to him. Dishonesty flees 
from his presence. 


GEN. TAYLOR IS A MAN OF GREAT ABILITIES. 

His whole military life gives evidence of this. 
He never committed a blunder, or lost a battle. 
There is not anvther man in the army who 
would have fought the battle of Buena Vista 
but Gen. Taylor,—and not another who would 
have won it. Examine the whole history of 
his exploits, in all their detail, and you see the 
evidence of far-reaching sagacity and great 
ability. 

GEN. TAYLOR IS A MAN OF LEARNING. 


Not mere scholastic learning-—he has never 
graduated at a college—but his mind is richly 
stored with that practical knowledge, which is 
acquired from both men and books. He isa 
deeply read man, in all ancient and modern his- 
tory, and in all matters relating to the practical 
duties of life, civil and military. He is inti- 





mate with Plutarch,—said the speaker,—a Plu” 
tarch hero himself, as bright as ever adorned 
the page of history. Gen. Gibson—you all 
know and love Gen. Gibson, one of your own 
Pennsylvanians, a man whose reputation for 
truth and honor was proverbial, and whose 
word was always the end of controversy, so 
implicitly was it relied upon,—Gen. Gibson had 
told him, that he and Gen. Taylor had entered 
the — nearly together, and had served to- 
gether almost constantly, until he, Gibson, re- 
tired, and that during that time they had sat to- 
gether on seventeen Court Martials, many of 
them important and intricate cases, and in every 
single instance, Zachary Talor had been ap- 
pointed to draw up the opinion of the Court,— 
a brilliant testimony to his superior abilities, 
and ripe learning, and practical knowledge. 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S HUMANITY AND SIMPLICITY 
OF CHARACTER. 

Gen. Taylor is a plain, unassuming, unos- 
tentatious, gentlemanly man. There is no 
pride, no foppery, no airs about him. He pos- 
sesses the utmost simplicity of character. When 
in the army, he fared just as his soldiers fared— 
ate the same food—slept under his tent and 
underwent similar fatigue——for fifteen months 
in Mexico, never sleeping in a house one night. 
His humanity, kindness, and simplicity of char- 
acter, had won for him the love of his soldiers. 
He never kept a guard around his tent, or any 
pomp or parade. He trusted his soldiers, and 
they trusted and loved him in return. Not a 
drop of his soldiers’ blood was shed by him dur- 
ing the campaign. All the blood shed under 
his direction was shed in battle. We hear of 
no military executions—no judicial shedding of 
blood. His heart moved to human woe, and he 
was careful of the lives of his soldiers, and hu- 
mane to the erring, and to the vanquished foe. 
He is kind, noble, generous, feeling—a friend 
of the masses—there is no aristocracy about 
him—he is a true Democrat. He will adorn 
the White House, and shed new light over the 
fading and false Democracy of the day, which 
has gone far into its sere and yellow leaf—he 
will bring in a true, vigorous, verdant, refresh- 
ing Democracy. 

GEN. TAYLOR PROSCRIBES NO MAN FOR OPINION’S 
SAKE. 

He is a good and true Whig, but he will pro- 
scribe no man for a difference of opinion. He 
hates, loathes proscription. He loves the free, 
independent utterance of opinion. He has 
commanded Whigs and Democrats on the field 
of battle—has witnessed their patriotic devo- 
tion and invincible courage while standing to- 

ether shoulder to shoulder—has seen them 
fight, bleed, and die together ; and God forbid 
he should proscribe any man on account of a 
difference of political sentiments. He would 
as soon think, said the speaker, of running 
from a Mexican! 
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GENERAL TAYLOR’S POSITION. 


Some object, said the speaker, to General 
Taylor, because he is from the South, and is a 
slaveholder. Are we not one people? Do you 
not love the Union? Have I not the same 
rights as a Kentuckian, to all the benefits of 
our glorious Union, that you have as Pennsyl- 
vanians ? We are one people from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; from our most Northern line to 
the Rio Grande, we are one people—it is all 
my country—it is all yours. There is no 
country, there never was a country like this. 
Rome, in her mightiest days, never possessed 
so vast and splendid a country as this—so 
grand, so great, so glorious. Our destiny is as 
glorious as our country, if we hold together. 
and do not suffer sectional prejudices to divide 
us. We speak one language—our identity is 
the same—we are one consolidated people— 
and our success has hitherto been glorious and 
unprecedented. Shall we, then, divide in feel- 
ing? No! no! no matter where our man is 
from, if he is an American. Gen. Taylor, in 
his feelings, knows no South, no North, no 
East, no West. He isan American. Where 
has he lived? In his ent for forty years. His 
home, for forty years, has been under the 
American Flag !—the flag of his whole coun- 
try. He is a national man—he has lived 
everywhere, wherever the flag waves! He is 
not a southern inan—he is an American! He 
proscribes no one, either of the North or South ; 
and will you proscribe him for the accident of 
birth and home? He condemns no man for 
the institutions of his State. Will you con- 
demn him? He is a kind, generous, noble old 
man—a true American in heart. 


GEN. TAYLOR’S HABITS. 

He is a temperate man—he never drank a 
bottle of spirits in his life. His habits are ex- 
emplary. 

GEN. TAYLOR’S INFLEXIBILITY OF CHARACTER. 

Finally, said the speaker, he is a man you 
cannot buy—a man you cannot se/l—a man 


you cannot scare—and a man who never sur- 
renders !* 


If this be not sufficient to convince 
those who fre afraid of being betrayed, let 
them read the following from a gentleman 
long versed in political affairs, and whom 
our readers will not readily suspect of any 
design of ‘demoralizing’ the party. The 
Hon. Daniel D. Barnard, in reply to an 
invitation from the Whig General Com- 
mittee, to attend the Ratification Meeting 
in New York, wrote thus :+ 


* New York Tribune, June 23d. 
+ Courier and Enguirer. 














Arsany, June 12, 1848. 

GenxTLEMEN :—It will not be in my power to 
be in New York on the occasion of the Whig 
Ratification Meeting, on the 14th inst.,to which 
you have done me the honor to invite me. I 
approve of the prompt call of this meeting; 
and if I were or conld be on the spot, I should 
attend, and join in “ responding to the nomina- 
tions made at Philadelphia ;” though I could 
not do so without a struggle with myself. To 
me, it would not be unlike going toa festival 
immediately after having witnessed the funera! 
obsequies of some long-cherished friends, while 
my inclinations would lead me rather to stay 
behind withthe mourners. It is a case not un- 
like the state ceremonies observed in other 
countries, when the monarch dies, and his suc- 
cessor is instantly proclaimed. The cry is— 
“The king is dead--long live the king.” 
Cray, Wesster, corr, eminent men and ci- 
vilians all, of tried and known principles, sink 
down before our eyes, while rolling in upon 
us from the South, a popular mountain wave 
sweeps over them,on the crest of which is 
borne in triumph the successful! and war-worn 
soldier, ZacHary Taytor. The cry is instant- 
ly raised—-long live Zachary Tayler! Well, 
as the monarchy cannot do without its king, so 
this Republic cannot do without its President, 
and the Whig party must have its candidate. 
A National Convention, speaking by authority. 


in the name of the Whig party, has proclaimed 


the name of General Taylor as a fit cundidate 
before the American people for the Presidency. 
The alternative candidate is General Cass— 
and there is no other. As one of the people, I 
shall take General Taylor for my candidate, 
and not General Cass. I believe he is a better 
soldier, a better man, and will make a better 
President for the country than General Cass. 
And [ am ready, as a Whig, without waiting 
to hear farther from him, to tender bim my 
support, and my humble but earnest efforts for 
his election; but I do this in the full confidence 
that he will show himself in the government to 
be a man thoroughly imbued with Whig prin- 
ciples. Taking these principles into the ad- 
ministration with him, and calling about him 
the right sort of agencies for their maintenance, 
I shall not, for one, like him any the less, if he 
shall seem, as President, to think more of his 
country than of the Whig party. I shall like 
him the better if he shall put his country 
before any party. I shall not indulge in any 
fear that the Whig party can suffer, so long as 
its cherished principles are maintained by offi- 
cial authority and the power of the government. 

If we may see the new dynasty—or rather I 
should call it, perhaps, the last phase of an old 
dynasty—the worst and most mischievous the 
country has ever seen—-which began with Mr. 
Polk, also end with him, instead of being elon- 
gated under General Cass ; a dynasty, whose 
brief career in the person of President Polk has 
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been signalized by the absorption of nearly all 
authority into executive hands, by an unhal- 
lowed war of invasion and conquest, by the 
creation of an enormous debt, by the neglect 
and sacrifice of the great economical interests 
of the country, and by a policy looking at once 
to the extension of the political power of the 
slave interest, the acquisition of foreign and 
distant possessions, and the necessary exercise 
of a vast, overshadowing and imperial power at 
the seat of the Federal Government ;—if we 
may see an end put to this dynasty ; if we may 
see the Congress of the United States once 
more become the government; if we may see 
the Executive office once more reduced to its 
constitutional limits, and its power handled 
with modesty, and with becoming deference to 
the representatives of the national wants and 
the national will; if we may see peace and not 
war—the growth of freedom and not the spread 
of slavery——-made the policy of the administra- 
tion; if we may see the government mainly 


anxious for the consolidation of our Union | 


rather than its infinite extension, for the im- 
provement, advancement, and true glory of our 
country as it is, rather than external aggran- 
dizement, to be maintained only by wars, se- 
cured, if at all, only at the cost of order, quiet, 
public virtue, popular contentment and felicity, 
and finally, of the Union and of liberty itself ;— 
if we may look to the promise of advantages 
like these from the election of Gen. Tay.or to 
the Presidency——and we have many assurances 
that we may—certainly every Whig, and every 


| 





patriotic and good citizen will have occasion to | 


rejoice over that election with unspeakable 
gladness and joy. In this confidence, | for one 
am ready to join the Whig party, and the peo- 
ple, in bearing Gen. Taylor forward to his des- 
tined place in the exalted seat once occupied by 
the Father of his Country. 

Lam, gentlemen, with great respect, 

Your obliged friend and fellow citizen, 
D, D. BARNARD. 

Messrs. J. H. Hobart Hawes, Joseph R. ‘Taylor, 

and Royal H. Thayer, Committee of Corre- 

spondence. 


We cannot but be satisfied with such 
testimony. Had General Taylor ever dis- 


covered a taint of Locofocoism, his enemies } 


would by this time have raked it out of 
oblivion. But there is no proof, nor at 
present any suspicion, of the kind, even in 
the mind of the most discerning of those 
who know him. We seek no further 
proof and shall not agitate the question ; 
we hold it certain that the affections and 
prejudices of the nominee incline him to 
the side which we advocate. We do not 


honest and prudent, he cannot speak with- 
out deliberation: his mind has been occu- 
pied with military affairs; in these he is 
well versed : but as the genius of the great 
commander differs but little, perhaps not 
at all in its kind, from that of the civil 
chief, we may be sure his government 
will be devoid neither of energy, wisdom, 
nor economy. 

With energy, prudence and moral force, 
qualities equally necessary in the Com- 
mander and the Governor, the history of 
the Mexican war shows him to be largely 
endowed: the same qualities that fitted 
him to plan a campaign and control the 
movements of armies, will go with him 
into the Presidency. 

Our confidence in Mr. Clay as candidate 
was unlimited; but it was the character 
and principles of the man, and not the fact 
of his being a civilian, that gave that con- 
fidence : his traits are those of a great gen- 
eral as well as of a great statesman; he 
resembles those heroes who have been equal- 
ly successful in the field and in the cabinet ; 
the same moral force that makes him 
what he is could not fail to have made him 
a great general: it fits him equally to make 
successful use either of civil or of military 
science. Prudence, firmness, justice ; in- 
vincible resolution, contempt of opinion, of 


| danger and of accident, an elevated spirit ; 





—these features enter equally into the char- 
acter of him who defends with success, and 
of him who justly governs, a free people. 

In losing his powerful support the party 
lose indeed many prospects of advantage ; 
yet it cannot be denied that the present 
nomination offers opportunities of reform 
of vast importance to the nation. By an 
election less violent and more popular, 
contested not so much against men as 
against principles and measures, the op- 
portunity will occur of breaking down the 
system of party patronage to a great ex- 
tent, and removing a cause of bitterness 
and contention more injurious than any other 
tothe morals and happiness of the people. 

If the private opinions of Gen. Taylor 
do not fully agree, upon speculative points, 
with those of the majority, he will not en- 
tertain the nation with badly written essays 
upon Free Trade, under the name of mes- 
sages to Congress; a conduct of which 


ask of him an immediate declaration on | one look at his countenance may convince 


every point of Whig policy. 


As he is | us he is incapable. 
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It seems to be taken for granted by many 
Whigs, that the integrity of the party can 
be maintained by none but an ultra 
Whig. Admitting this to be true, it is 
not at all certain that any one of the 
gentlemen nominated by the Convention 
were real ultra Whigs: we do not know 
that General Scott, or Mr. Clay, would 
fully agree with the ultra Whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts, in all their views of Whig doc- 
trine; or that Mr. Webster would in all 
particulars coincide with Mr. Clay: two 
independent minds scarcely ever harmo- 
nize perfectly. Mr. Clay might be too 
lenient towards the South, and Mr. Web- 
ster towards the North. It would very 
probably happen that questions of policy 
would arise on which the opinion of these 
gentlemen would not harmonize with that 
of Congress ; all we should demand of them, 
in that event, would be, that they should 
not oppose the expressed opinion of the 
majority ; unless it was certain that Con- 
gress had acted hastily, or under an undue 
or improper feeling, which time and re- 
consideration would abate. 

In regard to war, General Taylor has 
declared himself opposed to wars of ag- 
gression, and we are assured that he is not 
the man to excite a conquest fever in the 
minds of the people. Himself a humane 
and successful soldier, he knows too well 
the evils of a successful war to hurry us 
needlessly into a contest ; nor is he likely to 
follow the policy of the present adminis- 
tration, which ruined itself by an enterprise, 
of which the only good results were to 
the glory of its political enemies. 

The second disqualifying objection to 
our candidate was, that he had insulted 
the party by declaring himself an inde- 
pendent candidate, and saying that he 
should run, whether nominated by the Con- 
vention or not. The validity of this very 
serious objection was destroyed by the 
declaration of the General’s friends in the 
Convention. On the second day of Con- 
vention, (Thursday, June 8th,) before pro- 
ceeding to the first ballot, Judge Saun- 
ders of Louisiana obtained permission to 
read a statement presented by the delega- 
tion from Louisiana in reference to the 
position of General Taylor. He said, know- 
ing General Taylor as he had long done, 
and knowing that his position had been mis- 
understood and misconceived, he called 





the attention of the Convention to the 
statement which he proposed to read. 


“This document went to show that Gen. 
Taylor had taken no part in bringing his name 
before the American people. His friends 
throughout the Union had placed him promi- 
nently before the country, to occupy the high 
office that was once held by the Father of his 
Country. General Taylor considered himself 
in the hands of his friends ; and under the cir- 
cumstances in which he had been brought for- 
ward, he did not think it proper to withdraw 
himself. 

“Gen. Taylor wished it tobe understood that, 
IN HIS OPINION, HIS FRIENDS WERE BOUND TO 
ABIDE BY THE DECISION AND WILL OF THE 
Convention, he being impressed with the ne- 
cessity of a change in the Administration, and 
thus of saving the country from its downward 
career. But his friends would withdraw his 
name from the canvass, unless he should be the 
nominee of the Convention.”* 


Thus by the clearest evidence, this most 
serious objection to the nominee is com- 
pletely removed. He is a fair and honor- 
able candidate of the Whigs, and the nomi- 
nee strictly of the Whigs : it is impossible 
under these circumstances either to neg- 
lect or to oppose him. 

When the Whig delegates met in Phila- 
delphia, and organized a Convention for 
the choice of a candidate, they pledged 
themselves virtually, by that act, to sus- 
tain, or at least not to injure, or oppose to 
the detriment of the party, the nominee of 
the Convention. If, after all that has been 
done and conceded, they withdraw their 
support from the nominee, it will of course 
be from reasons that can be explained— 
reasons of a solid and tangible character ; 
but from no quarter, as yet, have we heard 
any such reasons. 

The Convention was agreed upon as a 
necessary means for the integrity of the 
party. The delegates were not sent there 
to elect this or that man; their constitu- 
ents knew very well, what they had often 
declared, that the members of the Con- 
vention did not go to Philadelphia to elect 
some one man whom they had in wiew, 
but only to elect a candidate: who that 
candidate might be, was a question which 
only the event could decide. 

The members of the Convention went 





* National Intelligencer, Washington, June 10, 
1848. 
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there in good faith and with no sinister sen- 
timents. They went for the party, to as- 
certain the sentiment of the majority ; and 
by that sentiment it was their intention to 
abide. The vote which they cast pledged 
both them and their constituents to the 
nominee, whoever he might be. 

Had any informality been suffered ; had 
any fraud been practised in Convention ; 
had the friends of any one of the candi- 
dates been threatened, or in any way im- 
properly influenced, there might be a doubt 
—there might be a question raised, how 
far they were bound to the nomination. 
But there was no informality, there was no 
improper influence ; it was an honorable 
Convention, and its proceedings were judi- 
cious and satisfactory. 

Six names were offered to be voted for, 
namely, those of Messrs. McLean, Clayton, 
Webster, Scott, Clay, and Taylor. The 
whole number of votes cast was 279. Of 
these Judge McLean had two votes, one 
from Ohio and one from Iowa. 

The Hon. J. M. Clayton, of Delaware, 
had four votes; three from his own State, 
and one from New York. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster, of Massachu- 
setts, had twenty-two votes; twelve from 
his own State, six from his native State, 
and three from Maine. 

Gen. Scott had forty-three votes, of 
which twenty were from Ohio, and nine 
from Indiana. 

The Convention thus discovered that of 
the six candidates, four were nominated by 
single States or sections of country, and 
not by a diffused and national vote. 

Had the forty-three votes cast for Gen. 
Scott been from all parts of the Union, it 
would have had a more sensible effect upon 
the Convention in his favor: but as this 
first ballot was to be a test of the relative 
popularity and nationality (if we may so 
speak) of the candidates, it was the most 
important of the whole, and necessarily 
threw out four of the names, notwithstand- 
ing that it was supposed that many would 
continue to vote their favorite names to 
the last. The question of reputation or of 
the people’s choice, now lay between two 
candidates, namely, between Mr. Clay and 
Gen. Taylor. 

The first of these gentlemen received 97 
votes out of 279, something less than a 
third of the whole. These votes were 








given by twenty different States, New York 
however giving twenty-nine of the whole, 
which showed a great concentration of feel- 
ing for Mr. Clay in that particular State, 
analogous to the feeling of Ohio for Gen. 
Scott, and that of Massachusetts for Mr. 
Webster, and that of Delaware for Mr 
Clayton. These great names are best be- 
loved by those who stand in the best posi- 
tion to apprec iate them. 

The remaining candidate, Gen. Taylo: 
had 111 votes, scattered through twenty- 
two States. 

The vote for General Taylor at the first 
ballot was 111; seven entire States cast 
an undivided vote for him, namely, th: 
States of Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Mississippi and Geor; gia 
From the Eastern delegations he hs id s 
votes ; from the Middle States 11 shes S: 
from the Western 15 votes ; the remainder, 
being more than two thirds of the whol 
Southern votes. 

Mr. Clay had 16 Eastern votes; 13 
Western; 23 Southern; the remainde: 
from the Middle States. He had the undi- 
vided vote of two States, Maryland and 
Connecticut. 

A second, third and fourth ballot gay: 
General Taylor a still greater predominance 
He now had the undivided vote of thirteen 
entire delegations, namely Wisconsin 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, Texas, 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Maryland, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Clay had now the votes of no on 
entire delegation. Of his original 97 
32 continued to vote for him. In this 
final ballot of 297 votes, General Taylo: 
having 171, a majority of all the votes, 
was declared duly elected candidate of th 
party. It was observed in this last ballot, 
that General Seott’s votes rose to 63 
whereas at first he had but 43. 

The Convention then proceeded to th 
choice of a candidate for the Vice Presi 
dency. Four names were presented, 
wit: Abbott Lawrence, of Massachusetts 
Millard Fillmore, of New York, Andr 
Stewart, of Pennsylvania, and Thos. Ml 
T. McKennan, of the same State. Th 
choice fell upon Mr. Fillmore, who at th: 
second ballot received 173 votes, Mr. Law- 
rence having 87. 

Such are the most remarkable particu 
lars of the election. The nomination was 
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received with applause and satisfaction, 
and the Convention discovered throughout 
a proper sense of propriety and decency, 
both in conduct and expression. 

We conclude by presenting our readers 
with the following extract from an article 
in the Albany Evening Journal, as we have 
met with nothing that seemed more ju- 
diciously expressed :— 


He expressed the hope that his friends would 
0 into the Whig National Convention “ pledged 
Coast and soul” to the support of its nominee, add- 
ing that the nominee would have his best wishes 
for success. These sentiments, but for what 
we must regard as an error of judgment in the 
friends of Gen. Taylor at Washington, would 
have been made known three weeks ago. Be- 
fore the Whigs of the Union, therefore, Gen. 
Taylor stood, when the National Convention 
met, in a false position. This, however, was 
less his own error than the error of the Whig 
friends in whom he confided. 

Gen. Taylor, though just what his answer to 
Col. Haskell, of Tennessee, imports—* I am a 
Whig and a quarter over” —having been forty 
years in the army, was wholly unlearned and 
unpracticed in politics. His position now be- 
came as embarrassing as it was novel. The 
friends who enjoyed his confidence acquiesced 
in, if they did not advise the course he has pur- 
sued. That course complicated and perplexed 
the question. In all that was done, however, 
the Fact that he was and is a Wuic is fixed 
and remains, 

We come not now to commend or to approve 
Gen. Taylor's letters. Though showing him 
independent, honest, and patriotic, time has 
proved that the idea of a “ no party” President 
is wholly impracticable. And this truth, we 
doubt not, is as apparent to Gen. Taylor as it 
was and is to the troops of Whig friends whom 
his letters pained but could not alienate. 

At an early day, before Gen. Taylor’s po- 
litical sentiments were known, leading men of 
the Administration party declared in his favor 
for President. But when the fact that he is a 
Whig became fixed, they generally fell off. 
Several such who had been nominated as elec- 
tors or who had been active in Taylor meet- 
ings gave public notice of their secession, as- 
signing as their reason, that they could not 
supporta Whig. ‘Those who adhered to him, 
regularly or irregularly, and of whatever polit- 
ical hue, finally referred their hopes and based 
their expectations upon the action of the Whig 
National Convention. They are therefore 
merged in the Whig party. Gen. Taylor is 
now, his friends having unreservedly pledged 
themselves to abide the result of the Whig 
National Convention, the candidate of the Whig 
party. ‘To the past, well-intended but ill- 
judged, there is an oblivion. In the future, 
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there will be abiding faith on the one hand 
and enduring fidelity on the other. 

It remains for us only to inquire what are the 
principles of our candidate, and what will be 
the character of his administration? Upon 
these topics we shall speak freely and frankly, 
from unquestionable authority, but as briefly 
and concisely as possible. 

Gen. Taylor is by birth and early educa- 
tion, a Republican. His father, “Col. Dick 
Taylor,” (as he was familiarly and honorably 
known in Kentucky,) was an elector of Presi- 
dent who voted first for Jefferson, and then for 
Madison. In 1808 Zachary Taylor received 
his first commission in the U. 8S. Army, with 
which he has ever since been gloriously con- 
nected. Hecan look back through that long vista 
of trial and privation without finding a reproach 
upon his name or a stain upon his escutcheon. 
He has had no quarrels with his brother offi- 
cers and no collisions with his fellow-citizens. 
He is “a Whig, though not an ultra one.” But 
he is a Whig who was warmly in favor of en- 
couraging American Industry ; and after the 
National Debt was extinguished, he was as 
warmly in favor of a distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the Public Lands among the heirs of the 
Republic, as “ the most just, equitable, and fed- 
eral” disposition of that surplus. He is a 
Whig who warmly opposed those wild Goy- 
ernmental Experiments which brought bank- 
ruptcy and ruin upon the people and the coun- 
try. He isa Whig who warmly opposed the 
Annexation of Texas, foreseeing, as did other 
Whigs, that it would inevitably involve us in 
War and Debt. He isa Whig who, deprecating 
the spirit of conquest, was opposed to the subju- 
gation or the dismemberment of Mexico. * * * 

There is, however, another and a higher 
question involved in this issue. Shall the geo- 
graphical boundary, and the political power of 
slavery, be enlarged and augmented by means 
of the territory wrung from Mexico? Gen. 
Taylor is identified by birth, location and 
interest, with the South and its institutions. 
He is a planter and a slaveholder. But what 
have been his sentiments upon these questions ? 
Though a Southern man, like Messrs. Critten 
den, rrien, Mangum, Clingman and other 
distinguished Southern Whigs, he was firm 
and uncompromising in his opposition to the 
Annexation of Texas; and, to our shame and 
dishonor be it remembered, that while Kentucky 
and North Carolina and Tennessee cast their 
Electoral Votes agains/ the Texas and Mexican 
War Candidate, New York! and Pennsylvania! 
and New Hampshire! and Maine! are inglo- 
riously responsible for the election of Polk, the 
Annexation of Texas, the War with Mexico, 
and all their attendant consequences! It was 
from no wish and no fault of Gen. Taylor, that 
we have Texas and a part of Mexico. 

But now that we have, by virtue of conquest 
and treaty, vast territorial acquisitions, the 
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question returns, shall that territory remain 
free, or become bonded? And that question, 
when Gen. Taylor shall have been elected 
President, will remain to be decided by the Peo- 
ple and their Representatives, to whom it right- 
fully belongs, and to which decision, when thus 
made, whatever that decision may be, Gen. 
Taylor will affix his name andseal. * * * 
e have, in Gov. Cass, a northern can- 
didate with southern principles, while in Gen. 
Taylor we have a southern candidate with 
national principles. In the former we see a 
man who has been as sand in the hands of 
those who moulded him to their wishes. Fora 
presidentia) nomination, he has made merchan- 
dise of all that is high, and precions, and sa- 
cred. In the latter, we see an honest, upright, 
inflexible, free-thinking, out-speaking man, who 
would not compromise a principle, suppress a 
sentiment, nor modify an opinion to gain the 
presidency. In the hands of Gov. Cass, the 
government, judging his future by his past, 
would be corruptly administered, with a view, 
by its corrupting influences, to secure his re- 
election. In the hands of Gen, Taylor, judg- 
ing his future by pis past, the government will 
be brought back to the integrity and purity 
which distinguished the administration of 
WasuincTon, for Gen. Taylor is one of “ God’s 
noblest works ;” and in the language of a ven- 





erable divine who was an army chaplain at 
Matamoras, Monterey, Buena Vista, &c., “hy 
comes up, in his life, character, and principles, 
nearer to Washington than any other public 
man I have ever known.” 

There are those among us who, exasperated 
by the conduct of Tyler and Polk, and the 
miseries which have been inflicted upon the 
country by the last eight years of misrule, are 
unwilling to vote for a southern President, and 
who are anxious to make an open issue with 
slavery. We are among those who appreciate 
all the evils of slavery, and who are sure to be 
on the side of freedom when her banner, with 
sufficient provocation, shall be unfurled. But 
we cannot, nor should others forget that only 
for the conduct of Senators Cass, Buchanan, 
Allen, Dickinson, Dix, &c., sanctioned by their 

litical friends at the ballot boxes, there would 
es been no annexation of Texas, no war with 
Mexico, no hundred million debt, and no exten- 
sion of slavery. If the South, without the trea- 
sonable participation of the Northern States, 
was alone responsible for annexation, war, debt, 
and extended slavery, we too should have been 
prepared to strike. But let us, before that issue 
is made, see that we occupy vantage ground. 
Let our “ cause of quarrel be just,” and then we 
shall be ready to do battle with those who 
enter first and farthest into the conflict. 


NECESSITY OF PARTY—-THE PRESS—THE 
LOCOFOCO PLATFORM. 


It is a very common error among the 
— to cry out against party, and to 
isavow partialities : patriotism, according 
to these Cdntorentod: persons, is neither 
for this nor that side, but for the country. 
Let us agree with them for the moment; 
as not desiring, in this easy race of protest- 
ation, to be left behind, and becoming quite 
impartial in our affections, let us propose 
a plan for the good of the nation : let it be 
a tariff, or a tax on property, or a sub-trea- 
sury. Is it possible that any friend of his 
country can be offended at the proposal of 
sO necessary a measure? But many are 
offended. A division has begun, and the 
yeas and nays have gone over to different 
sides, 





Let any national measure be offered to 
the consideration of a promiscuous body 
of citizens, a division will arise as to its 
expediency. Some will go into opposition 
upon grounds merely theoretic ; others will 
find arguments against it from policy, as 
being ill-timed ; others, again, will find it 
at variance with the pecuniary or political 
interests of themselves or their friends ; all 
these will unite against it, and form a partly 
to oppose it. Parties, therefore, whatever 
be our private opinion of them, are una- 
voidable, and it becomes us, instead of 
crying out against them, or affecting 4 
haughty indifference to them, to use them, 
rather, as the only remedy for the less 
endurable evils of anarchy and despotism 
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Nor can the struggle for power be 
deemed discreditable, when it is seen that 
this struggle is the most arduous and the 
most important that men can engage in, and 
that the very life of liberty is maintained 
only by the strife of contending parties. 
In free states, where public questions are 
decided by majorities, the strife of party 
begins in the office and the market place ; 
every point of policy is agitated in private, 
and the representative is chosen with the 
expectation that he will maintain the opin- 
ion, and even the prejudice, which he repre- 
sents. When the majority are well in- 
formed, and their representative is true to 
his function, liberty and humanity will be 
observed, and the morals of private life 
become the guiding principles of legislation. 

When the Constitution confers the power 
of suffrage upon a citizen, it imposes a du- 
ty; he has taken a share in the govern- 
ment, and is a legally qualified member of 
the great Council of the nation, from which 
emanate, if not particular measures, at least 
the first impulses of opinion, on which the 
character and power of the nation reveals 
itself. 

In election to public offices, the people 
know, or should know, that they are merely 
choosing one of their number in whom 
they confide to represent the opinion, the 
character, and the interests of the majority ; 
the Constitution intrusts them with this 
power of choice, and in using it, they 
impress their private judgment, and their 
private will, upon the government of which 
they thus become true and responsible 
members. How unworthy, then, of this 
high privilege are those inert or super- 
cious citizens, who affect to disregard the 
elections, or who speak of them as a vain 
and interested contest of office-seekers. A 
people who respect their institutions, and 
who not only know, but feel, that govern- 
ment emanates from themselves, will not 
confound the contemptible enthusiasm of 
place-seekers, with the ardor of patriots, or 
—if even that most sacred appellation have 
lately acquired some taint—-of men who 
seek for power only to avoid dishonor. 
National dishonor falls not only upon the 
mean and insignificant, but wpon the able, 
the bold and the well informed ; the honor 
of the nation is an element, yes, a palpa- 
ble element, of its power and prosperity ; 
if the affairs of the nation are badly con- 





ducted, not only the weak and mean, but 
the men of character, of genius, and of 
enterprise, have to bear the dishonor and 
the punishment. Whoever, therefore, ac- 
counts himself one of these, whoever feels 
within himself the least spark of that gen- 
erosity of soul which makes men republi- 
cans, is, so far, a PoLiTIcIAN. Politics, the 
judging and acting for the honor and the 
prosperity of the nation, is properly an 
art to which all of us are born. We, the 
citizens, who think we have no masters but 
the laws, cannot be too careful or too vigi- 
lant in the exercise of the power of election, 
in which we perform the initiative art of 
government. 

In the exercise of the franchise we are 
removed alike by our character and our 
circumstances, from any corrupting influ- 
ences. We are too jealous and too proud 
to be influenced by our superiors in social 
rank, (if we admit that any such exist,) 
and the greatness of our numbers render: 
it impossible to buy us ; neither by a bribe, 
nor by a threat, can we be enticed or ter- 
rified: only the trembling servants of a 
corrupt Executive, who, for an uncertain 


‘subsistence, have resigned every merit but 


that of an interested obedience, can be 
suspected of a corrupted vote. The mo- 
tives which actuate us are those lawful and 
necessary prejudices, which form so great 
a part of the virtue of imperfect humanity : 
the prejudices of theory, of experience, of 
country, of family, of education, and of 
temperament. Either, or all of these, will 
give the free mind its bias, and make us of 
the one party or the other, on every ques- 
tion submitted to our vote. Those who 
mean to influence us individually, must 
appeal to each or all of these sources of 
opinion ; and their only power is in that 
lawful superiority which is given by skill of 
persuasion, or of intellectual power. They 
may show us that national interests are at 
stake ; they may terrify us with a gloomy 
prospect of the future; they may tempt 
us on with visions of golden prosperity ; 
they may appeal to our generosity, ovr 
shame, or our pity ;—but here their power 
ends ; all beyond is corruption. 

If there ever was a nation, in which the 
liberty of popular election ‘was as general 
and as unobstructed as in our own, its his- 
tory has not been handed down to us; and 
yet, this first privilege of freedom, believed. 
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by the most sagacious politicians of ancient 
and modern times, to*be a perfect safe- 
guard against every internal danger that 
can threaten a republic, will not always 
protect us against even gross injustice and 
oppression. 

If it be inquired, why so simple and 
effectual a means of eliciting and estab- 
lishing truth has so often failed of its 
effect, and men and measures, worthy only 
of a corrupt and ignorant age, have been 
inflicted upon the country, it is enough to 
reply that the public mind is distracted 
and discouraged by misrepresentation. 
True it is, our newspapers are a great 
restraint upon the unprincipled, and often 
hinder the execution of bad measures ; 
but they know nothing of the press who 
do not know that its power of mischief is 
at least.equal to its power of good ; that it 
is a weapon that cuts with equal keenness 
the flesh of enemy or friend, and in the 
hands of bad men may be used to destroy 
the best and the most sincere. Good men, 
though defended by a clear conscience 
against the internal effects of calumny, have 
no impunity with the public: their very 
virtues may be made a theme of laughter, 
and their weaknesses and misfortunes ex- 
alted to the dignity of crimes. If the fox be 
biographer to the lion, he will paint him 
endowed with vulpine dexterity and fraud. 

In that state of servility and prostitution, 
to which the undue influence of the Execu- 
tive has reduced a portion of the press in this 
country, it is not unusual to find the most 
enormous falsehoods deliberately main- 
tained and propagated for party purposes, 
by men who otherwise maintain a respecta- 
ble appearance, and, it may be, pride 
themselves upon the propriety and urban- 
ity.of their lives. These unhappy instru- 
ments of guile, incapable as they are, 
through a native imbecility of character, 
of identifying in their minds the morality 
of public and private affairs, believe in two 
systems of conduct, one for private men 
and one for politicians. Their narrew in- 
tellects discern only a faint outline .of the 
State, and their moral sense is far too dull 
to feel reality in any public principles. 
The things they seem to see, but see not, 
they are.easily led to trifle with; and the 
pressure of authority and necessity soon 
compels them to employ their talents in 
trifling to some purpose, 





Nor is the intrinsic difficulty of the sub- 
jects themselves, a less serious impediment 
to a right judgment upon them. Ques. 
tions of political economy, to be understood 
at all, must be seen in the light of nature 
and experience; but men look at public 
affairs through the microscope of theory; 
their uninitiated eyes see only a distorted 
and discolored representation of a part of 
the object. 

The artificial eye of the editor or th 
economist, is interposed between their eye 
and the question. The enchanter draws 
about them a circle of yeas and nays, false 
facts and false arguments; their under- 
standings are overwhelmed and darkened. 
They can determine wisely in the plain 
business of hfe, but cannot think for the 
nation ; their very caution and conscien- 
tiousness obstruct them; and the head- 
strong pedant, whose knowledge of affairs 
has never extended beyond the payment 
of his grocer’s bill, becomes councillor-in- 
chief and legislator to a nation of mer- 
chants and artisans. 

During the old struggles for freedom, th: 
power of the press required to be protect- 
ed and maintained ; now, when the weap- 
on is freed, and every hand may grasp it, 
we let it lie idle ; and if ruffians seize upon 
it, we raise our hands to Heaven and dep- 
recate the mischief, instead of wresting 
it away by the far superior force of 
truth and knowledge. There are towns 
even in New England, where the power of 
education is most felt, and valued at its 
highest rate, where a company of educated 
persons, either through indolence or pride. 
allow the community they live in to be 
daily insulted and abused by a lying and 
drivelling press, without an effort to estab- 
lish the only possible remedy, a sincere and 
enlightened one. The power of politi- 
cal education is dropped into the hands 
of unimportant scribblers, able at noth- 
ing but the circulation of calum- 
nies. While this evil remains, let n 
educated man in such a community either 
lament over or wonder at the growing tri- 
viality, grossness, or viciousness of th 
citizens: if he allows a fool or a knave to 
make his daily impression on the minds of 
his family and neighborhood, he may thank 
his own supineness and folly if both ar 
corrupted in the end. 

And yet if the press is fallible, nay, vic- 
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jous and mischievous to a great extent, it 
is, notwithstanding, the great organ of 
truth; and in the free press of this coun- 
try we find the instrument and sole defence 
of our liberty. If the Executive organs 
disseminate the most atrocious falsehoods 
among the people, who thwarts and con- 
tradicts them, if not the unbribed presses 
of the Opposition? If the ingenious soph- 
istries of a war-party occupy for a time 
the minds of the people, what displaces 
and subverts them if not those ministers of 
truth and justice, the honestly conducted 
newspapers? What may they not do, 
what power may they not exert, moving 
forward and together towards great and 
sincere objects? Let us then no longer 
complain. With the weapon in our hand, 
and a fair field, we have ourselves to blame 
if we fail. 

First, then, and above all other aims, 
should not our care be to present a firm and 
unbroken front to the enemy: to yield no 
inch of ground, but with a steady and vehe- 
ment endeavor press home upon the public 
mind the great principles by and for which 
we exist as a party? ‘The integrity of the 
party depends upon the simplicity, dis- 
tinctness, and binding force of its first prin- 
ciples:—or them it exists—by them it 
exists—without them—it dissolves and 
disappears. 

To set these forth in bold contrast with 
those of the enemy, let us cast an eye 
over the propositions of their electoral 
“Platform,” in which they have condensed 
their creed. Observe with what a cool 
impudence they charge upon Whiggism 
the very practice which it spurns, and 
of which Locofocoism itself is properly the 
inventor,—namely, the subjugation of the 
will of the constituent to that of the rep- 
resentative.* Who, pray, is the inventor 
of packed Conventions? and who first 
converted citizens into voting machines, 
with no more force of will than would 
suffice to steady a glass of liquor ? 

Perhaps no system was ever contrived, 
at least as we have seen it operate, more 
effectual to extinguish the individual- 
lly of the constituent, than so-called 
“Democratic organization.” Without the 
odor of sanctity, without the honor of 
aristocraty, without the pride of patriot- 





* See Washington Union, May 4th, 1848. 





ism, or the humble enthusiasm of the mon- 
archist, the retainer of Locofocoism leads a 
negative existence; he is a man of nega- 
tives, he is subject to negation, he subsists 
upon vetoes and denials, his political exist- 
ence is a blank: history will not remember 
him ; he is a part only of the great mass, 
or lump, of the Locofoco majority. And 
yet this party, whose creed it is to sink the 
citizen in the multitude, has the audacity or 
the impertinence to charge upon the Whigs 
that old Federal offence of subjecting the 
will of the Constituent to that of the Rep- 
resentative. A few testy old gentlemen, 
there may be, still alive, who think that the 
representative is to be a nursing father to the 
“mass ” of his poor ignorant constituency ; 
but if there be any such, their place is pro- 
perly among the draughters of Democratic 
resolutions, whose ingenuity in sinking the 
power of the citizen, and exalting that 
of the government, commends them to the 
courtesy of all old-fashioned Tories and 
Federalists. 

Nothing, again, is more remarkable in 
the declarations of Locofocoism than the 
facility of imitation which it discovers,— 
the genius for blending contraries: for 
while it never mentions the government of 
the nation without prefixing the word 
“federal,” calling it always the “ Federal 
Government,” to convey the idea of its be- 
ing a mere federation of the States, it has 
always manifested an extraordinary respect 
for the Central Authority, and has even 
dared to question, whether it would not be 
better if the President were quite free of 
the Senate in the appointment of civil of- 
ficers ; a liberty which would instantly 
convert the Presidency into a monarchy— 
elective, indeed, but none the less for that 
reason a monarchy, 

It very gravely advises us, that the _ 
“federal government is one of limited 
powers derived soley from the Constitu- 
tion ;”—-a proposition quite necessary in- 
deed to be set before Locofoco Presi- 
dents, and before that small minority 
of office-holders and friends who go by 
the name of “the People,”—but of which 
to remind a Whig citizen, were only to in- 
sult him, 

These dispensers of political wisdom 
then proceed to say, that the powers 
granted by the Constitution require to be 
strictly construed by all departments and 
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agents of the government :—and yet it has 
become really dangerous to mention that 
sometime venerable instrument in the hear- 
ing of a Locofoco majority in Congress, 
for fear you be laughed at for your simpli- 
city. As there is no sect so absurd but it 
has a text to back it, so there is no usur- 
pation without its constitutional apology. 
Strict construction is but an entering wedge 
for innovation, and there is no political 
heresy but has its constitutional text. Let 
any man set up this rule of strict con- 
struction, and we know what he would be 
at. Those only who inquire out the spirit 
of the law are to be trusted for an instant 
with its application. The letter kills, the 
spirit only can save us. 

And yet, a stricter construction of the 
Constitution might not be undesirable even 
for the Whigs: it might perhaps lead to 
the impeachment of a President, who, by 
wresting the Constitution, has involved the 
nation in a cruel and costly war. 

Locofoco majorities, infected with a 
horror of unnecessary outlay, declare 
against all projects of internal improve- 
ment. It were a vivlation of first prin- 
ciples in their esteem, should the govern- 
ment, or, as they prefer to call it, the 
federal government, of the nation, lay out 
a few millions on harbors in the North, or 
on a canal or a railroad, to connect eastern 
and western commerce with the South ;— 
but we all know how readily they will vote 
away a hundred millions, for the sake of 
external improvement, such as a right of 
way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, a 
harbor on the coast of California, or a tract 
of gold mines and Buffalo prairies in the 
south-west. Millions they will spend to 
extend cotton interests, millions to the 
westerns hunters and borderers, millions in 
Texas, millions in Mexico and Yucatan, 
millions anywhere, so it be of no use to 
the industrious artisans of the North and 
West. With exrernaL mpRovements they 
are greatly in love, with internal, not at 
all. At home, the strict constructionist, 
full of the law, bears hard upon his family 
and neighbors: he is a man of principle, 
forsooth, a straight-backed Pharisee, a 
political puritan ;—but open to him a pro- 
ject of foreign conquest, for the extension 
of free trade, of slavery, or of the Demo- 
cratic privilege of occupying the lands and 
cities of a neighbor, he begins at once to 





dilate upon the growing wealth and com. 
merce of the nation, and proposes vast 
improvements in the army, the navy, the 
public debt, and the executive patronage. 
to be paid for in the property and liber- 
ties of future generations. 

Certain it is, indeed, that the Constitu- 
tion does not confer upon the general goy- 
ernment the power to commence and carry 
on wars for the acquisition of new territory 

as certain as that it does confer the power 
of “commencing and carrying on a system 
of internal improvements.” Is the system 
of the post office established solely for the 
uses of the government, or is its better con- 
duct a part of a system of Internal Im- 
provement for the benefit of the whole 
people? Is the establishment of a “ har- 
bor for shelter,” or a lighthouse, or a mili- 
tary road, a national telegraph, forbidden 
by ‘the Constitution ? and if the harbor es- 
tablished for shelter was used also for com- 
merce, though no such use had been con- 
templated, — if the military road became a 
great emigrant route and stage road, in- 
creasing the value of property in all the dis- 
tricts through which it ran,—if the light- 
house benefited especially the coasters of a 
particular State, more than those of other 
States,—if the telegraph enriches com- 
mercial speculators and manufacturers,— 
would these incidental benefits be advan- 
ced as arguments against the appropria- 
tions for such purposes in Congress ? 

Trusting in the good sense of the nation, 
we have no fear that this doctrine of In- 
ternal Improvement will not ultimately 
prevail over that Locofoco doctrine of Ex- 
ternal Improvement. The people will by 
and by consider that a hundred millions 
spent in the establishment of a telegraphic 
Post Office, a universal navigation improve- 
ment, including the Mississippi, the great 
lakes, the harbors of the eastern coast,— 
in the construction of ship canals, and na- 
tional railroads,—in the protection of a val- 
uable branch of manufacture, agriculture 
or commerce,—will be far better invested 
for the wealth of the nation than in the 
maintenance of invading armies. Money 
spent on Internal Improvements enriches 
first the employed operative, then the dis 
trict where the work lies, and lastly the 
whole nation. But history shows clearly 
that of External Improvements, the most 
fortunate are those which only do not 
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utterly ruin the nation that undertakes 
them. The wealth of England is the 
fruit of protection and Internal Improve- 
ments ; her debt and misery on the other 
hand are consequences of her ‘ External 
Improvements,’ or in other words, of her 
conquests and aggressions. 

But the ingenuity of the draughters of 
Locofoco Resolutions, is in nothing more 
noticeable than in the guarded opposition 
which they offer to the national policy of 
Protection. 

“Justice and sound policy,” say they, 
“forbid the federal government to foster 
one branch of industry to the detriment of 
another, or to cherish the interests of one 
portion to the injury of another portion 
of one common country; every citizen, 
and every section of the country, has a 
right to demand and to insist upon an 
equality of rights and privileges, and to 
complete and ample protection of persons 
and property from domestic violence or 
foreign aggression.” 

A foreigner, unacquainted with our pol- 
ities, would think upon reading this in- 
genious resolution that a party existed in 
the nation, whose policy it was to subvert 
some particular branch of industry by the 
exaltation of other branches ; and that this 
same wicked faction had it in mind to leave 
unproteeted the liberties and properties of 
citizens. The Whig party hold that every 
manufacture, every department of agricul- 
ture, every species of commerce or indus- 
try, from the cultivation of cotton and po- 
tatoes to the making of broadcloths, and 
the composition of works of art, has a 
just claim upon our eare and brotherly 
pity: this party holds, that as the first 
office of the government of every nation is 
to protect the lives and properties of its 
citizens from foreign aggression, its second 
and not less important is to protect their in- 
dustry and enterprise from foreign compe- 
tition: they place these two duties upon 
the same ground of patriotism and human- 
ity, and hold that to be a wretchedly weak 
and inefficient government that cannot ful- 
fil them both. What matters it, say they, 
if we are kept poorand miserable, whether 
it be by the competition of foreign labor 
and eapital, or by the terror of foreign 
fleets and armies? Should our commerce 
be extinguished by the fleets of an enemy, 
we should forthwith arm ourselves and 





proceed to vigorous retaliation ; nor should 
we cease from war until the slightest un- 
armed vessel that bears our flag might sail 
unmolested into every nook of the ocean. 
But if this be so, if we are jealous for our 
commerce, and cheerfully tax ourselves 
millions, keeping up a vast and costly na- 
val armament for its defence, by what in- 
fatuation are we persuaded to neglect this 
source and great material of commerce, 
this manufacture? Commerce is but a 
carrying trade—a free porterage ; and is 
it lawful to lay indirect taxes for that, and 
not lawful to do the same for the mate- 
rials of that? Is it lawful to take five 
millions a year from private property in 
the shape of revenue tariffs, for the sup- 
port of commerce, and not lawful to take 
as much by the protection of manufactures? 

It is hardly necessary to say that these 
ingenious and respectable ‘ Platforms” 
convey a falsehood, by insinuation; and 
if any ultra Democrat reads this, let 
him be assured that his instructors de- 
ceive him. The Whig policy is not what 
they affirm it to be ; on the contrary, Whig 
legislation means to extend protection to 
the Lire, Prorerty, Iypusrry, Creprr, 
and Honor of every citizen; to convince 
him by a judicious and patriotic conduct, 
that it is actuated by no theories, nor by 
any blind or selfish interest, but by the 
one desire to make this nation the free, 
the rich, and the powerful. 

On the delicate question of constitu- 
tionality, which every honest mind will ap- 
proach with the most serious regard, the 
party who oppose all beneficent action of 
the government, exhibit a singular incon- 
sistency. While they profess to be of the 
Jeffersonian school of politics, they strenu- 
ously and obstinately oppose the policy of 
which Jefferson must be looked upon as 
the first patron, if not the father. “Shall 
the revenue,” says that President to 
Congress, in his eighth annual message, 
“be reduced? Or shall it not rather be 
appropriated to the improprovents of roads, 
canals, rivers, education, and other great 
foundations of prosperity and union, under 
the powers which Congress may already 
possess, or such amendments of the Con- 
stitution as may be approved by the 
States? While uncertain of the course of 
aim. the time may advantageously be 
employed in obtaining the powers neces- 
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sary for a system of improvement, should 
they be thought best.” Thus evidently of 
opinion that the Constitution does not di- 
rectly forbid such a use of the revenue, he 
yet respectfully intimates that if any are 
doubtful upon that head they should pro- 
ceed at once to alter the Constitution, to 
make it agree with their policy. 

Already in his sixth annual message he 
had pressed this policy upon Congress :— 
“The question now comes forward, to 
what other 2 fp shall these surpluses 
be appropriated, and the whole surplus of 
import, after the entire discharge of the 
public debt, and during those intervals 
when the purposes of war shall not call for 
them? Shall we suppress the import, 
and give that advantage to foreign over 
domestict manufactures ? On a few articles 
of more general and necessary use, the 
suppression in due season will doubtless 
be right, but the great mass of the articles 
on which import is paid, are foreign luxu- 
ries, purchased by those only who are rich 
enough to afford themselves the use of 
them. Their patriotism (!!) would cer- 
tainly prefer its continuance and appli- 
cation to the great purposes of the public 
education, roads, rivers, canals, and such 
other objects of public improvement as it 
may be thought proper to add to the con- 
stitutional enumeration of federal powers.” 

Here we have the great father of De- 
mocracy, not only advocating a political 
tariff, but proposing to continue this tariff, 
for the support of a system of Internal Im- 
ae gc ; in aid of which, and to satis- 
y the soruples of Mr. Madison and his 
friends, the Constitution is to be altered /— 
a system of internal improvement, let us 
observe, to be supported by a protective 
tariff! This was the Jeffersonian policy, 
urged in the Messages of 1806 and 1808! 
“« By these operations,” continues the first 
President of the Democratic party, “new 
channels of communication will be opened 





between the States ; the lines of separation 
will disappear, their interests will be iden- 
tified, and their union cemented by new 
and indissoluble ties. Education is here 
placed among the articles of public care; 
not that it would be proposed to take its 
ordinary branches out of the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise, which manages so much 
better all the concerns to which it is equal ; 
but a public institution can alone supply 
those sciences, which, though rarely called 
for, are yet necessary to complete the cir- 
cle, all the parts of which contribute to 
the improvement of the country, and some 
of them to its preservation. I suppose 
an amendment to the Constitution, by con- 
sent of the States, necessary, because the 
objects now recommended are not among 
those enumerated in the Constitution, and 
to which it permits the public moneys to 
be applied.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this deference 
to the scruples of strict constructionists, 
we find him, in the eighth annual message, 
proposing a system of protective and dis- 
criminating tariffs, without even a hint of 
unconstitutionality. ‘The situation into 
which we have been forced, (by the war,) 
has impelled us to apply a portion of our 
industry and capital to internal manufac- 
tures and improvements. The extent of 
this conversion is daily increasing, and lit- 
tle doubt remains, that the establishments 
formed and forming, will—under the aus- 
pices of cheaper materials and subsistence, 
the freedom of labor from taxation with us, 
and of protecting duties and prohibitions— 
become apparent.” He never doubts that 
Congress has the power to impose duties 
for the protection of manufactures, but 
only finds no clause in the Constitution 
which allows the duties so collected to be 
given back to the people in the form of 
internal improvements for the aid of that 
internal commerce upon which manufac- 
tures depend for their existence, 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Ix the troublous times that marked the 
close of the reign of King Charles the 
First, and through all the commotions and 
vicissitudes attendant on the career of 
Oliver Cromwell, there lived in the quiet 
city of Norwich a remarkable man, whose 
spirit was never conscious of the tempests 
that raged about him,—whose “ soul was 
like a star, and dwelt apart,” in the regions 
of tranquil contemplation. To live inde- 

endent of one’s age, to be insensible to 
the thraldoin of time and place, to bring 
the past aud future into a common range 
of vision and upon the same plane with the 
present, is an elevated state of being, rare 
in this world, as the destiny of man plainly 
requires that it should be. Mostjmen and 
women are born into a condition of life, 
whose actual, stern, pressing duties impose 
a limit to the motions of an enthusiastic 
temper, and restrict the range of imagina- 
tion within the sphere of attraction that 
surrounds the substantialities of human 
existence. To inquire whether such be 
our lot entirely through the fault of our- 
selves, were, perhaps, “to consider too 
curiously.” Rousseau has well styled re- 
flection a disease, if we assume as the type 
of reflection that peculiar cast of mind, and 
that unnatural style of thinking, of which 
he was himself a pattern. ‘To meditate 
upon the modes and conditions of our life, 
at the very time a necessity is laid upon us 
for immediate, energetic effort, is at once 
unhealthy, enfeebling and ruinous. We 
do not reason upon this necessity. We 
state the fact ; for it stares us in the face 
at every corner—in the market-place, in 
the wn aoe on the wharf, in the count- 
ing-room. Severe, unceasing conflict every- 
where, with the rude elements of matter— 
stubborn collision with the subtler motions 
of mind—anguish of the heart to be borne 
up gan Oe a aer of spirit to be en- 
dured and patiently subdued : these make 
up the great sum of human experience. 

The scholar is a character that inevitably 
appears, wherever civilization and refine- 
ment have made any progress. There is a 
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reflection no less healthy and sane than the 
most riecessary and becoming action. There 
are minds, too, especially endowed by 
nature with the fitting qualities for medi- 
tation—for study—for tranquil observa- 
tion. With an intellect to perceive, a heart 
to sympathize, a tongue to communicate— 
the hand to execute may be wanting, and 
yet no monstrosity be apparent—no deform- 
ity and no deficiency. Individuals, in the 
main, are but divers limbs of the great body 
of humanity—alone complete in them- 
selves, and each fully performing its office, 
yet none accomplishing its ultimate pur- 
pose, or proving itself absolutely indispen- 
sable, but in co-operation with the rest. To 
be a genuine scholar, is doubtless one of 
the most exalted stations to which a hu- 
man being can be called. And those who 
profess to underrate the importance of let- 
ters, have been among the first to do hom- 
age (however secretly or unconsciously) to 
learning and genius. 

In many respects, the celebrated scholar 
whose name has suggested these remarks, 
is without a parallel. The class to which 
he belongs includes many varieties, indeed, 
though founded upon certain general char- 
acteristics, common to all. In some, the 
scholar is but dimly apparent through 
another predominant shade of character. 
We distinguish between those qualities 
which constitute the fundamental ele- 
ments of poetic genius, and those which 
belong simply to the man of letters 
and the student of nature. Yet the 
two characters are many times combined— 
the former always, in such cases, predom- 
inating. The scholarly character, again, 
sometimes remains subordinate in the man 
of business, through a long series of years 
—prevailing at last or entirely smothered, 
according to worldly success or failure. The 
daily avocations, also, pertaining to the 
three professions, are such as in general to 
distract the attention from literary studies ; 
yet with each of these, the scholar is 
frequently mingled, in a greater or less 


degree. 
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To this latter class, although nominally 
a professional man, and enjoy ing at some 
periods of his life an extensive practice, Sir 
Thomas Browne can hardly be said to have 
properly belonged. In his character, so 
far as we can now know him, there was only 
the genuine scholar, with scarce a percepti- 
ble tinge of any disagreeing mixture. His 
profession, most certainly, if it ever gained 
any prominent place in his spirit, was 
speedily absorbed in the weightier and 
rarer calling, and mingling its elements 
therewith, became henceforth i impercepti- 
ble. Indeed, so purely and simply was he 
characterized by scholarly aims and habi- 
tudes, that we know not where to look for a 
more complete individual development of 
our ideal of the scholar. The beautiful 
and salutary admonition which, in the latter 
days of his life, he left for all who aim at 
a dignified and becoming rank among hu- 
man spirits, was well exemplified in him- 
self, and gives us a clue to his whole char- 
acter: “Swim smoothly in the stream of 
thy nature, and live but one man.” 

The life of a scholar (pre-eminently such) 
presents little to the outward eye, beyond 
the ordinary events of birth, christening, 
marriage, (perhaps,) and death. Had the 
case of Browne been otherwise, we should 
certainly have received the evidence of it, 
in some substantial shape. He did himself 
write, to be sure, when scarcely beyond the 
limits of youth—*‘ For my life, it is a mira- 
cle of thirty years, which to relate were not 
a history, but a piece of poetry, and would 
sound to common ears like a fable.” But 
such language, to one who rightly con- 
ceives the manner of the author, and truly 
catches his spirit, can hardly create sur- 


prise, or admit of an ambiguity of mean- 

ing. This “ miracle” and this “ piece of 
” 4 

poetry,” to which he alludes, have no 

reference, certainly, to any remarkable 

visible and outward occurrences, such as 


go to make up the sum of biography ; nor 
did it require even the acuteness of Dr. 
Johnson to discover that, ““ Of these won- 
ders, however, the view that can now be 
taken of his life offers no appearance.” 
Much less was it appropriate for this cele- 
brated critic, after saying that “ the won- 


ders 8 probably were transacted in his own 
mind,” to fill out his sentence by inferring 


that they were the illegitimate offspring of 
‘‘self-love” and “ an imagination vigorous 


Sir Thomas Browne. 








and fertile.” Such an inference is worthy 
only of a“ bread-scholar,”’ blind to the ve ry 
character which he imagines himself to 
wear. That this language i is indeed char- 
acterized by a sort of sublime egotism, is 
undeniably true, but that it includes Oo! 
implies a statement essentially incorrect, is 
not to be admitted. The scholar’s real 
life is, we repeat, in a measure hidden :— 
that Browne's was, to his own mind, and 
that it would have so appeared if told to 
others in his own language, really poetical, 
and scarcely less than miraculous, is doubt 
less strictly true. But this “ hidden life’ 
is veiled from our eyes, except as momen 
tary glimpses appear in his published 
works. 

Sir Thomas Browne was born in London, 
on the 19th of October, 1605. His father 
was a merchant, possessed of a considera- 
ble fortune, who died while his son was 
quite young. The widow subsequent}; 
married again, and is represented to have 
exercised hardly the usual amount of ma 
ternal care and solicitude for the well-being 
of young Thomas. He had, however, a 
sufficient inheritance to pl ice him abov 
want, and to enable him to avail himself of 
the highest privileges of education,—t 
which his nature seems to have early in- 
clined him ; while his friends had equally 
determined to bring him up to learning 
He was put to school, first at Winchester, 
and afterwards, at the age of eighteen, en- 
tered the University at Oxford. He re- 
ceived the Bachelor's degree in 1627, and 
immediately after commenced the study o! 
medicine. At a later period (the precise 
year is not known,) he commenced travel- 
ling, first in Ireland, then in France, Italy, 
and Holland. At Leyden, he took the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine—a title 
rather more de: arly obtained, in those days, 
than at present in our own country, and 
bestowed upon none who had not fitted 
themselves to receive it, by years of atten- 
tive study. In 1636, he settled as a prac- 
titioner, at Norwich, the capital of Nor- 
folkshire, where he spent the remainder oi 
his days. Wood, in his well-known bio- 
graphical sketches of Oxford Students,” 
says that he had an extensive practice, and 
was resorted to by many patients. 

Religio Medici, the best known of the 
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works of Sir Thomas Browne, was written 
at London, in 1635—previously to his set- 
tlement at Norwich. He was then thirty 
years of age, and his powers were fully 
matured. Aside from the additional expe- 
rience which would naturally be accumu- 
lated during a long life, we see no tokens 
in his subsequent writings of any further 
development of his faculties, or of any new 
shape assumed by his character, indicative 
of intellectual progress. This work, how- 
ever, was not given to the public until the 
year 1642. It very soon acquired an ex- 
tensive celebrity, and established a perma- 
nent fame for its author, The ostensible 
subject of the book is expressed in its title, 
—the Religion of a Physician, or an ex- 
tended confession of his faith. 

In 1646, Browne published his next 
work, entitled Pseudodoria Epidemica— 
“Vulgar Errors.” The purpose of this 
work is perhaps sufficiently indicated by 
its appellation. The author, with much 
and general learning, exposes the absurdity 
of a large number of notions that had in 
his day become fixed in the popular belief, 
and attempts to correct the false views 
which were entertained respecting objects 
really existing, or belonging solely to the 
region of fable. 

In 1658, he published his Hydiotaphia, 
or Urn Burial—a work full of nice and va- 
ried learning, and especially of that kind of 
learning peculiarly belonging to the prov- 
ince of the antiquary. The subject was 
suggested to his mind by the discovery of 
certain urns, which were exhumed, at that 
time, in an ancient cemetery, in the county 
where he resided. The book contains de- 
scriptions of the various modes of burial 
among different nations, in former times 
especially, of the funeral ceremonies per- 
formed over the dead, and their significance, 
with characteristic contemplations of a 
grave and sublime nature, such as the oc- 
easion could not fail to awaken in a mind 
so constituted. 

Various tracts on divers subjects, but 
all more or less tinctured with antiquarian 
tendencies, and with the niceties of learn- 
ing, complete the catalogue of works pub- 
lished during his lifetime. The excellent 
volume of “Christian Morals” was com- 
posed in his very last years, and was not 
given to the world until after his death. 
{ts genuineness is fully vouched for by his 





daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Littleton, and 
others,—nor could it be doubted by any 
one who is familiar with his other produc- 
tions. 

Browne was married in 1641, to a lady 
named Mileham, with whom he lived hap- 
pily, and who survived him two years. In 
1671, he received the honor of knighthood 
from King Charles the Second. He died 
on his birth-day, 1682, at the age of 
seventy-seven years, 

Every author of any great note has 
some one work (most usually) which may 
be safely assumed as the type of his char- 
acter, and on which his general repute is 
made todepend. The Religio Medici will 
doubtless be accepted by all as an expo- 
nent of the spirit and genius of its author. 
We are left to infer, to be sure, that in the 
lifetime of Browne, his “ Vulgar Errors” 
was the most extensively read, and most 
generally popular of all. This is not at all 
incredible, nor without some plausible 
reasons, It embraces a greater variety 
of topics, and those, too, topies that lay 
near the heart of all classes of readers— 
intimately allied with all the sentiments of 
wonder, and mystery, and dread, which 
nestle under the wings of popular supersti- 
tion. Some of the subjects discussed in 
this work are really curious, both as show- 
ing the extent of popular credulity two cen- 
turies ago, and as revealing the generality 
of the author’s observation and learning. 
“That crystal is nothing else but ice strong- 
ly congealed ;” “that a diamond is soft- 
ened by the blood of a goat ;” “ that a pot 
full of ashes will contain as much water as 
without them ;” “ that men weigh heavier 
dead than alive:” “that storks will live 
only in republics and free states ;” “that 
the forbidden fruit was an apple ;” “ thata 
wolf first seeing a man begets a dumb- 
ness in him ;”—are a few among the many 
opinions vulgarly current in his day, that 
he takes upon him, in a learned and digni- 
fied style, torefute. He descants also upon 
the popular notions respecting the ring- 
finger, and the custom (still prevalent in 
many parts of Europe) of saluting upon 
sneezing. He finds matters for grave dis- 
quisition in pigmies, the dog-days, and the 
picture of Moses with horns. He expends 
much eloquence and research on the black- 
ness of negroes, the food of John the Bap- 
tist, the poverty of Belisarius, the cessa- 
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tion of oracles, and Friar Bacon’s brazen 
head that spoke. He very worthily labors, 
likewise, to set right the minds of the un- 
educated common people, on the river Nile, 
** theme of many fables,”’ and makes some 
very sage observations and discoveries re- 
specting the aged and venerable Methuse- 
lah. He deems the romantic wish of the 
ancient Philoxenus (that he might have the 
neck of a crane) worthy of a dissertation, 
and indulges his imaginative and con- 
jecture-loving mind in threading some of 
the mysterious mazes of Gipsy history. 
From all this variety of disquisition we 
get an idea, it is true, of the singular cast 
and complexion of the author’s mind—an 


insight of his “ hidden life” and his pecu- | 


liar intellectual constitution, such as we 
could less clearly obtain from the Religio 
Medicialone. We need to take it into the 


in rightly understanding and justly esti- 
mating that earlier work itself. But to ac- 
cept it asa type of his genius, would be 
manifestly an error. 


Strictly characteristic—full of sublime | 


contemplations and manifold learning—as 


is the Hydiotaphia, it is not, perhaps, 
much nearer to a true representation of 
the distinctive qualities of this celebrated 


scholar. The subject is one that admits of 
no-general unfolding of the author’s inner 
self. Modes of burial and funeral cere- 
monies appropriately attach to themselves 
a degree of importance, since they nearly 
touch the affections and the self-medita- 
tions of all human beings. The occasion 
which such topics afford for moralizing, of 
a grand and elevated description, could 
not have fallen to a better pen than that of 
Sir Thomas Browne. Some of the noblest 
and most eloquent passages of all, occur in 
this work. Especially those characteristic 
words upon oblivion, (we can quote but a 
part, though the full effect cannot be ob- 
tained without the whole,) we remember, 
first stole ofer our own mind like the har- 
monies of some solemn and wonderful 
music, far away in the distance,—to haunt 
the memory, at intervals, forever after- 


ward. 


“ Circles and right lines,” says he, “ limit and 
close all bodies, and the mortal right-lined cir- 
cle must conclude and shut up all. There is 
no antidote against the opium of time, which 





p , the | telechia and soul of our subsistences ? 
account, therefore, in forming a conception | 


of Browne’s intellectual character, and even | 
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temporally considereth all things. Our fathers 
find their graves in our short memories, and 
sadly tell us how we may be buried in our 
survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce forty 
years. Generations pass while some trees 
stand, and old families - not three oaks. To 
be read by bare inscriptions, like many in Gruter, 
to hope for eternity by enigmatical epithets, or 
first letters of our names, to be studied by anti- 
quaries who we were, and have now names 
given us, like many of the mummies, are cold 
consolations unto the students of perpetuity, 
even by everlasting leagues. ; 

“'To be content that times to come should 
only know there was such a man, not caring 
whether they know more of him, was a frigid 
ambition in Cardan; disparaging of his horo- 
scopal inclination and judgment of himself, 
who cares to subsist, like Hippocrates’ patients, 
or Archilles’ horses, in Homer, under naked 
nominations, without deserts and noble acts, 
which are the balsam of our memories, the en- 
To be 
nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more 
happily without a name than Herodias with one. 
And who had not rather have been the good 
thief, than Pilate ? 

“ But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scatter- 
eth her poppy, and deals with the memory of 
men without distinction to merit of perpetuity : 


| who can but pity the founder of the pyramids ? 


Herostratus lives, that burnt the temple of Di- 
ana; he is almost lost that built it : time hath 
spared the epitaph of Adrian’s horse ; confound- 
ed that of himself. In vain we compute our 
felicities by the advantage of our good names, 
since bad have equal durations; and Ther- 
sites is like to live as long as Agamemnon, 
without the favor of the everlasting register. 
Who knows whether the best of men be known? 
or whether there be not more remarkable men 
forgot than any that stand remembered in the 
account of time? Without the favor of the 
everlasting register, the first man had been as 
unknown as the last, and Methuselah’s long life 
had been his only chronicle. 

Darkness and light divide the 
course of time, and oblivion shares with mem- 
ory a great part even of our living beings ; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and the smart- 
est strokes of affliction leave but short smart 
upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and 
sorrows destroy us cc themselves. To weep 
into stones are fables. Afflictions induce cal- 
losities ; miseries are slippery, or fall like snow 
upon us, which, sihWwithatainhione, is no unhappy 
stupidity. T'o be ignorant of evils to come, and 
forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provisior. in 
nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our 
few and evil days ; and our delivered senses not 
relapsing into cutting remembrances, our sor- 
rows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. 
A great part of antiqnity contented their hopes 
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of subsistency with a transmigration of their 
souls—a good way to continue their memories, 
while, having the advantage of plural suc- 
cessions, they could not but act something re- 
markable in such variety of beings : and, enjoy- 
ing the fame of their passed selves, make ac- 
cumulation of glory to their last durations. 
Others, rather than be lost in the uncomfortable 
night of nothing, were content to recede into 
the common being, and make one particle of 
the public soul of all things, which was no 
more than to return into their unknown and 
divine original again. Egyptian ingenuity was 
more unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in 
sweet consistencies to attend the return of their 
souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind, 
and folly. The Egyptian mummies, which time 
or Cambyses hath spared, avarice now con- 
sumeth. Mummy is become merchandise :— 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 
for balsams.” 


The “ Christian Morals’? would seem to 
be designed especially as a legacy to the 
young, whose character is unformed, and 
to whom the world is new and untried. 
Embodying as it does a rich fund of men- 
tal experience, we may draw from it much 
in confirmation or elucidation of what is 
elsewhere less perfectly exhibited. It is 
replete with maxims of true wisdom—nor 
does it want the brilliancy of setting and 
the occasional smoothness of polish, which 
are found in the earlier and more general 
works. 

To speak of the Religio Medici as strict- 
ly a confession of the religious faith of a 
physician, would be to narrow the work 
within limits to which it was never meant 
to be confined. It oversteps the bounda- 
ries so prescribed, in the direction of almost 
every other great topic of human contem- 
plation, and so becomes a general record of 
the inner experience and observation of a 
scholar. It is as such a work, that it has 
attained, and still maintains, a universal 
reputation, Without any technical the- 
ology, and in no sense controversial or 
proselytic, it becomes, in its religious aspect 
alone, deeply interesting to all for whom 
the great concerns of human life, and the 
higher destinies of man, afford any subject 
for earnest and solicitous inquiry. The 
title itself is captivating, for the very reason 
that the medical profession have in general 
so little repute, (not altogether justly,) for 
any particular relish of the loftier range of 
spiritual contemplations, and for the consid- 
erations that transcend the region of matter. 





We accordingly look for no insane rhap- 
sodies—for none of the ecstatic raptures of 
an Ignatius Loyola or a St. Theresa—for 
none of the sickly ‘‘ experiences” of a John 
Bunyan. Morbid fanaticism and morose 
religionism, we well know, could have no 
place in the mind of a man so educated, 
and bred to such habits. Browne was 
trained in the Church of England, and ac- 
customed to sober views of its nature, 
doctrines, and polity. Christianity was 
not to him a bundle of wild and enthusias- 
tic notions, nor the Christian life an un- 
ceasing effort at self-torture and distor- 
tion. To that part of the world with whom 
religion is something to be exhibited, and 
worn for a show—a matter to be inconsid- 
erately obtruded upon everybody’s notice, 
and forced into every incongruous con- 
nection with everything to which it has no 
proper relation—Browne might very nat- 
urally appear as anything but a religious 
man, ‘For my religion,” he admits, 
therefore, at the very outset, “there be 
several circumstances that might persuade 
the world I have none at all.” And that 
such always has been, always will be, and 
always ought to be, the judgment of cer- 
tain people respecting the most truly religi- 
ous men, we regard as a circumstance no 
less fortunate than it is inevitable. A re- 
ligion that can be paraded with effect, and 
made available for the admiration of the 
vulgar, is a very different affair from that 
to which we have ever applied the name, or 
ever mean to. And if any reader has been 
so rash as to take up this book of Sir 
Thomas Browne, expecting to find in it a 
gratification for any sickly craving of this 
sort, or from so unworthy a motive as seek- 
ing a subject for ridicule in the blind and 
ignorant abservations of a sombre religion- 
ist, he probably encountered a startling dis- 
appointment. 

We have said that the real life of the 
scholar is mainly hidden—that in external, 
palpable incidents, it is barren and unim- 
portant. Could we but have the interior 
history of such a man as John Milton, or 
Jeremy Taylor, or of one of the chief phi- 
losophers of ancient times, we might well 
dispense with whole libraries else, that 
would, indeed, in such a case, become use- 
less, Shakspeare, in his Sonnets, is thought 
to have given us some transient glimpses of 
what had gone on in his spirit, unseen by all 
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eyes, and scarcely surmised, perhaps, by 
those most nearly about him. But those 
few gleams do little more than to reveal 
the immense sum of experience to which all 
clue is cut off. The works of this kind are 
rare and of little consequence ; nor can the 
Leligio Medici be assumed as anything 
more than a very remote (though agreea- 
ble) approximation—that rather suggests 
what might have been done by the author, 
and what we could have most heartily 
wished him to do, than satisfies the curi- 
osity and strong desire which it awakens. 
The style of this, as of all other works 
of Sir Thomas Browne, is peculiar, and has 
been a topic of much animadversion. That 
its peculiarities are not in any sense attrib- 
utable to the period at which he wrote, 
will at once be seen by comparison with 
contemporary authors,—such as Owen, 
Felltham, Abraham Cowley, and John 
Milton. It has an elevated and independ- 
ent tone, indeed, like the prose of Milton, 
but without any of its rich harmony and 
evenly sustained grandeur. Both are char- 
acterized by much learning, both have 
given currency to many words new-coined 
from the Latin and Greek. But that which 
with Milton seems to have sprung sponta- 
neously from his own creative genius, 
deeply familiarized with those ancient lan- 
guages, in Browne can hardly escape the 
imputation of pedantry. And though the 
quaintness with which he is justly charged 
seemed to have become an easy and regu- 
lar habit, it has still an air of affectation, 
to which we are obliged to extend some 
degree of forbearance. That a writer 
should avoid any eccentricities of manner, 
in so far as it is possible, is a no less evident 
requisite to good standing in letters than 
to a favorable reception in society. Ego- 
tism of manner as well as of speech— 
and much more any degree of indifference 
to the sentiments and feelings of those 
about us that exceeds this—amounts to 
positive impoliteness, and betrays the want 
of a gentle disposition and _ breeding. 
Browne’s offences of style do not, by any 
means, amount to such a degree of enor- 
mity. There is nothing in his w ritings like 
a studied contempt of conventional forms, 
or an attachment to oddity for its own 
sake. And though he is certainly charge- 
able with some degree of egotism, we can- 
not attribute it to him as a predominating 





characteristic—softened and shadowed as 
it is, by a respectful deference to the opin- 
ion of others, and a mild and habitual 
charity. A high self-respect is easily 
mistaken by the undiscriminating for an 
irrational vanity and conceit ; and the Re- 
ligio Medici, which exhibits this objectiona- 
ble trait rather more strongly than any of 
his subsequent works, can well be excused 
for all such appearances, on the ground 
that a work of the character therein pro- 
posed could not be made to assume a form 
which should preclude a large amount of 
personality, 

That this work was never intended to be 
given to the public, until after it was pub- 
lished without any formal sanction of the 
author, is doubtless too broad a statement 
to be strictly correct. It has every inter- 
nal appearance of having been intended, 
sooner or later, for at least a wider circu- 
lation than amongst his own particular 
friends; nor does it need to be defended 
from any defects on such a ground. 

The obscurity of many of his expressions 
and the remoteness of his allusions, in some 
cases, are features of his style that grow 
directly and unavoidably out of his own 
peculiar nature. Ofa reserved habit, mani 
festly, and a covert manner of thinking, 
his writing must necessarily partake of 
those qualities. The plane of his life was 
elevated far above the mass of men about 
him. However universal his charity, his 
sympathy went not with the multitude. 
An austere dignity, a heroic virtue, and a 
lofty contemplation, shut out from his 
mind one half of the great interests of the 
human race, and tended to foster a serene 
and exalted self-admiration. He speaks 
more than once of the “ retired and solitary 
imagination,” which was the prevailing 
temper and condition of his mind ; and 
even while disavowiug “that father-sin, 
pride,” discloses quite plainly enough that 
he entertained an exalted and habitual 
sense of superiority. What lofty aims he 
proposed to himself, and with what a 
steady, ever-constant purpose, he set about 
the attainment of what he deemed the 
highest perfection of human nature, may 
be easily gathered from certain precepts 
laid down in his “‘ Christian Morals.”’ There 
is a heroism about such a scheme of life, 
and such a devotion to true manliness, 
which we cannot but admire, little as its 
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coldness and austerity win upon our 
affection. 


“ Live unto the dignity of thy nature, and 
leave it not disputable at last, whether thou 
hast been a man; or since thou art a composi- 
tion of man and beast, how thou hast predom- 
inantly passed thy days, to state the denomina- 
tion. . .. . . Be not under any brutal 
metempsychosis while thou livest, and walkest 
about erectly under the scheme of man... . . 
Let thy thoughts be of things which have not en- 
tered into the hearts of beasts ; think of things 
long past and long to come; acquaint thyself 
with the choragium of the stars, and con- 
sider the vast expansion beyond them. Let in- 
tellectual optics give thee a glance of things 
which visive organs reach not. Have a glimpse 
of incompreheusibles; and thoughis of things 
which thoughts but tenderly touch. Lodge im- 
materials in thy head; ascend unto invisibles ; 
fill thy spirit with a with the mysteries 
of faith, the magnalities of religion, and thy life 
with the honor of God ; without which, though 
giants in wealth and dignity, we are but dwarfs 
and pigmies in humanity, and may hold a pitiful 
rank in that triple division of mankind, heroes, 
men and beasts. For though human souls are 
said to be equal, yet there is no small inequality 
in their operations ; some maintain the allowa- 
ble station of men, many are far below it; and 
some have been so divine, as to approach the 
apogeum of their natures, and to be in the con- 
finium of spirits.”* 


Such was the mood to which Browne 
himself had attained: a stately dignity, lit- 
tle warmed by sympathy with human 
hearts, and looking down with pity upon 
the inferior in culture and station. “ My 
conversation,” he says, “I do acknowledge 
austere, my behavior full of rigor, some- 
times not without morosity.” We are not, 
therefore, surprised to find him saying, 
after avowing a “‘ general charity’’ for all 
men, and a love for everything, (“‘ but the 
devil :”)—“ If there be any among those 
common objects of hatred I do contemn 
and laugh at, it is that great enemy of 
reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude.” 
The common affections of humanity flowed 
not through his heart ; the pulses of com- 
mon sympathy which have universally vi- 
brated through the soul of genius, never 
beatin his bosom. This was in some sense 
a fault of his time and place; but it was 
not from custom that it had possession of 
his mind, for he was, (as everything kin- 





* Christian Morals, II1., 14. 











dred to genius essentially is,) in a large 
sense, superior to his time, and unsuscepti- 
ble—encased in the pride of exalted aspira- 
tion—of any decisive influence therefrom. 

Any one who has compared the liter- 
ature of two centuries ago with that of the 
present, very readily marks a grand dis- 
tinction between the two periods, both in 
the leyel from which the work issues, and 
the tone with which its contemplations are 
uttered. Literature has grown democratic. 
The masses of humanity, before overlooked, 
and left entirely out of the reckoning, now 
assume an importance that almost over- 
shadows the rest of mankind. We donot 
refer alone to such writers as Dickens, or 
Carlyle. Wespeak of the general tone of a 
large share of the current literature. That 
the tendency in this direction is so strong as 
to have already become vicious, and to ren- 
der a reaction necessary, we firmly believe. 
To Sir Thomas Browne, the vulgar were 
simply vulgar: the wearing of a human 
shape, so far from being a redeeming cir- 
cumstance, but added to their disgrace, in 
his view, from unavoidable contrast with 
the dignity and refinement becoming in 
true men. 

A certain amount of sympathy with the 
struggling millions of humanity, whose life 
is one continual toil, and whom hardship 
and sorrow perpetually encompass, is in- 
dispensable to the highest qualities of the 
scholar, no less than to true genius. With- 
out it, none knows how to touch those 
common chords, whose vibration alone is 
universal fame, and by means of which, and 
not otherwise, the author gains a perma- 
nent abode in the hearts of mankind. 
From hence we can understand why 
Browne always has had, and always will 
have, from his many admirers, few to love 
him heartily, and treasure him in their 
affections. 

Yet the author of Religio Medici was 
by no means an inveterate hater. All his 
attempts at hatred take anything but a se- 
rious turn. He owes a particular spite to 
“the devil,” (the only creature of God, he 
admits, that is properly hateful,) and inti- 
mates that it would afford him a special de- 
light to be permitted to propose to hima few 
hard questions. For instance, in speaking of 
the world’s final destruction: “To deter- 
mine the day and year,” says he, “of this in- 
evitable time, had been an excellent query 
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to have posed the devil of Delphos, and 
must needs have forced him to some strange 
amphibology.” We like this quaint humor 
of the austere scholar, as it occasionally 
breaks out in the midst of his most serious 
disquisitions, hardly conscious, doubtless, 
to himself, and unexpected by the reader. 
This humor, however, such as it is, never 
finds an object among the low and every- 
day concerns of vulgar life; it never ven- 
tures to meddle with a subject less sub- 
lime than the fallen archangel ; and that, 
too, only in his more dignified peculiari- 
ties. Southey could find an unfailing source 
of fun in the hoofs and tail of this dis- 
tinguished personage, but to Sir Thomas 
Browne, there never occurred a train of 
meditation which was not altogether too 
grave to be intermingled with such gro- 
tesque diversion, 
That Browne had, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, any real humor, 
cannot properly be asserted. There is 
nothing of the playful inhim. His reader 
is taken by surprise at such an allusion as 
this: ‘‘I ever hear a passing-bell, though 
in my mirth .” We pause, and vainly 
attempt to figure to ourselves what sort of 
levity that might be, in which it were possi- 
ble for such a one to bear any part. “I 
have shaked hands with delight, in my 
warm blood and canicular days,” he 
says elsewhere,—but in such a manner as 
to leave us to infer that those were, to his 
mind, only seasons of vanity, long since 
yassed, and never very he artily embraced. 
Foie the time he becomes known to the 
world, and according to all the tokens that 
remain of his disposition and habits, no one 
can reasonably take exceptions to bis own 
account of this matter, or perceive the 
necessity of any great reserve or caution 
in accepting it as the whole truth. “I was 
born,” says he, “in the planetary hour of 
Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in me. I am no way fa- 
cetious, nor disposed for the mirth and 
galliardise of company,” 
Yet a sort of covert, elusive, uncon- 
scious humor there is, pervading every 
part of his writings, the most serious no 
a than the apparently trivial——subtle, 
hard to designate or even understand—but 
always to be taken into the account as an 
essential ingredient of his style of thought 
and expression. It is no strange thing, 





therefore, to find him saying that “in one 
dream I can compose a whole comedy, be- 
hold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh myself awake at the conceits there- 
of.” My sterious and incomprehensible as 
it is, our dreams may become our truest 
instructors in self-knowledge, and they are 
often the revelators of many a natural 
quality and innate propensity, which habit 
has rendered latent, and which in the 
waking life of our spirit have come to be 
perpetually dormant. This element of 
humor, which might, under a different de- 
velopment, have acquired a predominating 
influence in the mind of Browne, now 
moves “many fathom deep,’ like the 
spirit that followed the ship of the Ancient 
Mariner—constantly felt—ever unseen and 
obscure. 

The Religio Medici comprises two grand 
divisions—the first of which seems to be 
devoted to the author’s Faith ; the second 
develops his notions of Charity. His pe- 
culiar conceptions of the nature and prov- 
ince of faith are worthy of especial notice. 
To give assent to that which reason ap- 
proves is to him a very small matter— 
faith comes in only where the judgment 
ceases to give assent, and has its chief and 
noblest work, where reason even enters 
her contradictory protest. Indeed, he com- 
plains that “there be not impossibilities 
enough in religion for an active faith.” 

It might be a very natural inquiry 
here, by what law his faith is squared, o1 
how he shall know what to receive as true, 
and what to reject as false—allowing to 
the voice of reason not so much as a veto 
Yet the whole tenor of his life, and the 
general cast of his mind, plainly enough 
answer the query, and thereby help us to 
a glimpse of certain foundation principles 
of his belief. The established order, both 
in Church and State, is to him sacred and 
unquestionable. Dream as he might, on 
other matters, he seems never to have con- 
ceived the possibility of a greater social 
perfection, or of a form of religious belief 
and worship better adapted to the wants of 
human nature. Existing institutions were 
therefore a law to his faith, so perfect and 
inappellable, that even with all his wild va- 
garies—his speculations upon the final 
cause of eclipses, and his wanton reveries 
over the oracles of old—he never once over 
stepped (scarcely ventured even to reach) 
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the limits prescribed by his education and 
the laws. He distinctly avows that, with 
him, reason is subordinate to the teachings 
of the Church, as the Church is subordinate 
to the Jewish Scriptures. Of a temper 
naturally visionary, (though we find it im- 
possible to discover any appropriateness in 
Coleridge’s de signation of “affectionate 
enthusiast,’ + had his mind but swung 
aloof from these moorings, we might have 
looked for extravagances, less wild and 
antic, perhaps, than we are doomed to wit- 
ness among our transcendental savans, 
yet, from the superiority of his intellect, of 
sufficient consequence to save him from 
contempt. 

Sir Thomas Browne, then, did not waste 
his energies in a vain and endless chase 
after absolute truth. Clearly recognizing 
that man is but relative in his nature, and 
encompassed by no calculable course of 
events, nor influenced by the same unva- 
ried causes, nor able, at all times and in 
all positions, to get a complete and reliable 
view of the elements on which his reason 
is exercised, he wisely abstained from a 
search he saw must be fruitless, and con- 
tented himself to attempt a diseovery of 
his immediate relations, and of the wants 
arising therefrom. He thrust off every ap- 
proach of skepticism, therefore, by a sup- 
pression of all doubts that arose to disturb 
a belief which he had once deliberately 
settled, knowing that in this state of imper- 
fect vision, many uncertainties and appa- 
rent contradictions will attach themselves to 
all the weightier conclusions of our reason. 

The gree at subjects on which his con- 
templations most delighted to dwell, as 
already intimated, were of a nature far re- 
moved from the ordinary affairs of life, 
constituting a spiritual world in which few 
in the present state of being have leisure 
habitually to dwell. To lose himself in 
meditations upon an incomprehensible De- 
ity, was his constant delight, and all the 
loftier themes of human life, and death, 
and destiny, were forever returning to his 
thoughts. In these was his existence ; 
and none to whom such matters have any 
interest can lightly esteem the manifold 
and various lucubrations, of which his 
works are the elaborate record. 


That Browne had something of austerity, 
has already been seen. Intellect with him 
was supreme. Affection was rigidly gov- 
erned, and passion was suppressed. His 
enthusiasm, even, had a stateliness of march 
and a severity of demeanor, that amount- 
ed almost to a perfect disguise. His was 
not a heart that could love. At thirty, he 
tells us that he “ never yet cast a true af- 
fection upon a woman.” And though his 





marriage, some years after, puts a face of 
inconsistency upon the contempt at this 
period expressed for the other sex, yet it is 
easy to believe that no material change, in 
this particular, ever passed upon his mind. 
Such a cold, heroic pursuit of wisdom and 
virtue will always command respect and 
even high admiration, but there is nothing 
in it to love: and we should greatly belie 
our own judgment and fe clings, did we 
avow any ardent affection for his writings, 
or any impulse to seek for consolation and 
sympathy in his bosom, amidst the ills and 
perplexities of our life. While it makes 
us more proud of humanity to know that 
such aman has lived, we never feel our 
pulse beat warmer at the mention of his 
name—no sweet words of beauty and hope 
from his pen, ever gushed upon our spirit in 
moments of dejection and sorrow. Sir 
Thomas Browne cared very little for the 
beautiful or the tender. He could weep 
at the idle parade of a Romish procession, 
but for a heart overwhelmed and _ broken 
with grief, he had no kind word of comfort. 
He could name, doubtless, many hundreds 
of flowers, but their delicate loveliness 
never touched his heart. He talks much 
and frequently of nature, yet he could 
never have cordially sympathized with the 
beautiful child of affection who should say 
in simplicity: “I have ever loved the flow- 
ers,—and even from my earliest years, the 
greatest happiness that I could know was 
a solitary ramble among them,and an hour’s 
silent communion with nature.” Beauty, 
in his eye, was nothing—wisdom was all. 
We open his pages with reverence,—we 
read with admiration,—we close them and 
go forth into the world, to find a darker 
hue and a sterner aspect on the face of 
destiny, and a more sombre shadow upon 


| all things, d. Be. 
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HYMN OF CREATION. 
(IN THE INDUS.) 


Creation, as it is described by Nenu, was a work of Brahma, who is the principal pesson of the thre« 
that eminated from Brehm, the Vast, the ineffable, One. Brahma, the first of created gods, gave origin 
to the world by conceiving it in his thought. 

See Article “ The Laws of Menu,” by J. D. Whelpley, American Review, Vol. I. 1945. 








Wuere Surrawata’s crag aspires, 

An Indian minstrel stood alone, 

Seeing the manifold soft fires 

Of evening paint the westering zone ; 
While far ‘below a large blue deep 

Lay calmly in its circle curled, 

And the low breathing of its sleep 

Like music charmed the Orient world. 
The poet gazed as poets gaze 

Along the : wave, the mount, the air, 

With | soul of prayer and lips of praise ; 
For Breum* HIMsELF was kindling there, 
And like an over-wearied dove, 

The earth lay bre oding in his breast of love. 


The moon came up with dewy wreath, 

And in the sunset’s golden street, 

The evening paled and died beneath 

The trampings of her silver feet. 

Silent the priest of nature stood— 

His hands upon his harp—his eyes 

Bent raptly on the purple flood 

That filled the hollows of the skies. 

But when the planet, calm and queenly, 

In mid heaven sat serenely,— 

Gazing with extatic looks, 

On the old heroic books 

That Brehm hath written on the folded stars,— 
He struck the strings ; the wakened lyre 
Leaped to an answer for his soul on fire, 

The holy hymn rolled out and rang the willing wire. 


I. 


Mountains and seas, and suns, and stars, and spheres, 
That fill the deep caves of the dark Abyss 

With sounding Meres 

Of splendor, giving and receiving bliss ! 

Oh, steadfast marks by whose keen glow 





* The Hindoo name for God. 
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The fields of space we only know— 

Even as a Godhead’s large domain appears 

To spirits undefiled, 

By truths, like stars, along its cloudy border piled, 
Not, not to ye, 

Vast as ye are and awful in your gloom, 

Or beautiful in thick ambrosial bloom— 

I bend my knee. 

I hear your symphones forever roll, 

Like the long quiet breathings of eternity, 

O’er many a far-off spot, 

Where millions dwell, who wear, like me, a soul ;— 
Yet, yet, oh planets bright, or systems dim 

In yonder shadowy space, 

Fronting ye face to face, 

I worship not, 

Nor sound to ye the high and holy hymn. 


If. 


To Curersuna* will I lift the strain, 

The born of Bren in ages long ago ; 
Chreeshna! who saw, and not in vain, 

Cycle on cycle round the father flow. 

"T'was He, the tall Archangel, who beheld, 
When leaning from the gallery of His home, 
With diamond column dight and crystal dome, 
The rough stupendous sea of matter swelled 

In scowling discord far below. 

“Why glooms the desert tentless ?” thus he cried: 
«Be mine! be mine 

The task to bend it to the Will Divine! 

A harmony may wed its cloudy tide— 

A melody within its. discord may be wrought ; 
So with a Time may it forever shine, 

And under sweet compulsion brought, 

No longer wail, but clothe an angel’s thought.” 


It, 


He said, and from his shoulders swift unfurled 
Their wings, like snowy clouds, and bore away 
Into the Inner World, 

Which owns the Srre’s immediate sway. 

He stood upon the margin of the Sphere, 
Waiting until the essence trembling out 
Should wrap his charmed soul about 

With sympathy, and draw the angelic near 


Its awful but resplendent source: nor waited long,— 


Soon shone he there with that selectest throng 
Who feel, in dread delight, 

The Father-Brehm’s melodious love 

Strike through their frames a wondrous might 
That lifts then: swooning to the heaven above. 


Ta Reames! 
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* An Incarnation of Basu. 
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IV. 


He heard the thunders of Almighty Will 
Go crashing down the throned steeps— 
He heard the echoes answering, answering still 
From all the distant deeps— 

A high song pouring from the choirs 

Of giant seraphs ranked around, 

Like pyramidal fires with skies of azure crowned. 
Wrapt in his scheme, he only pondered mute, 

But when the anthem died he made his mighty suit. 
All Heaven was hushed at his bold word, 

While through the awe-struck space 

His fervent voice was heard 

Ascending to the Secret Place. 

He paused—a wave of smiles came floating down, 
And curled around his forehead in a crown 
Of calm magnificence: then swelled again 
An ancient song from that angelic train, — 

“ Holy! Most Holy ! unto Thee we bow! 
Glorious! Most Glorious ! only unto thee, 
With veiled brow and be nding knee, 

Who Wasr and Arr and ever more shalt Bre! 


p? 


¥. 


Again his wings unfurled 

Like snowy clouds around a star, 

And bore afar 

Beyond the Inner World. 

At last he checked his eager flight 

Close by the realm of Night: 

There lighting on a promontory, 

His countenance took its grandest glory, 

And over the cloudy Deep 

He stretched his shining hands : 

Slowly it felt their awful power sweep 

Along its wailing waves and solemn sands. 

And still the Iyrivence grew in might, 

And gathering to a rounded light, 

Now quick, now slow, 

Went smiting all the Chaos to and fro, 

Until its dull eyes opened lazily to the glow. 

He spoke! 

The darkness shuddering broke : 
Then the sun-orb, from a chasm, moaning in the troubled ocean, 
Rose and towered grandly upward, with ¢ a slow melodious motion ; 
Blazed the zodiac’s giant ‘circle, shouting rose the Pleiades ; 
Glittered all the starry islands in their blue, surrounding seas : 
Other spheres from other caverns gave the gift of flame to space,— 
Mighty Jove with many vassals kneeling round his golden mace ; 
Trembling Vesta gliding coyly under all the ardent glare ; 
Venus with her snow-white bosom throbbing passion in the air; 
Pallas leading out the young Winds, murmuring with joy the while, 
Over the emerald vales and mountains, by the blue lakes of her Isle ; 
Ceres on her sunny uplands with the blossoms keeping tryst ; 
Lone Uranus walking slowly in his wilderness of mist ; 
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Solemn Saturn with his bright rings wheeling round his stately form, 
And the world of red savannahs shimmering g ghastly through the storm ; 
Followed by the siver planet—Planet ! whom I now behold, 

Looking on the Earth serenely as thou look’dst in ages old, 

When ye first, with low, sweet laughter, in your azure circles whirled. 
And the Angel-shepherd, smiling on the far extending wold 

Which had drank his sudden splendor, numbered all his starry fold ; 
Then like melody his white wings on the morning air unfurled, 

Wafting up the great World- maker to the w aiting Inner World. 


VI. 

But still the Inrivence brooding hung 

O’er all the spheres and pe opled all their climes : 
First through the grosser shapes it sprung, 

First to the lower atoms clung ; 

But took the nobler in the nobler times. 

It swept along with permeating song, 

In whose harmonious breath 

An Eden kissed to life the cold, black lips of Death. 
The huge sea-monster, stricken by the tone, 
Sank to his vasty tomb in dark despair ; 

Th’ enormous beast, left in the worlds alone, 

His mighty race to marble history grown, 
Crouched, dying darkly in his caverned lair. 

To them the rosy flower and rainbow wing 

Were torture, and upon their tombs 

The snow-white swan went sweetly murmuring, 
And all the hyacinth urns of dewy spring 
Poured out their rich perfumes. 


Vil. 


And still the Influence swept along, ° 

And still diviner grew the song. 
The wild bee murmured in the flower ; the wild bird sang aloud ; 
The Eagle soared, and drank from out his beaker of the cloud ; 
The wild deer glanced like beams along the dizzy mountain race ; 
The Lord of all majestic rose and filled his throned place ; 
And at the last, when softest grew the silver-sounding strains, 
Did Woman, glorious Woman | rise from all the Eden “plains 
Of those resplendent worlds ; then Silence through the space 
Leaned pressing her pale hands upon the hushed’ lips of the air, 
And in the quiet sabbath morn Creation bowed in prayer. WwW. W. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE PRINCESS. 


CARL BENSON’S LIBRARY. 


Perers. And so Carl, while I have been 
in the thickest of the stirring times abroad, 
and seen one monarchy topple after an- 
other, you have been quietly reading at 
home. And that gray-covered book is 
pt etry of course.* 

Benson. It is Tennyson’s Princgss. 

Perers. Oh, Tennyson! Yes, I re- 
member you always had a great admira- 
tion for him—not but what he i is justly en- 
titled to a good standing among the sec- 
ondary poets. 

Benson. Perhaps you would be sur- 
prised to hear Tennyson spoken of as a 
greater poet than Byron. 

Prrers. Ay, that should I. 

Benson. And yet such is at present the 
opinion of a very large number of the best 
educated men in England. 

Perers. Indeed! I knew that of late 


years Wordsworth had become the fashion- | 


able poet of his literary countrymen, but 
did not suspect that they had now set up 
a new idol in his place. 

Bznson. The process is natural enough. 
Men grow sated with passion and excite- 
ment ; 
tation. The popular taste passes from 
poetry which defies theory and morality to 
poetry which is all theory and morality. 
In time the proper medium between and 
union of the two begins to be seen and 
appreciated. The literary world has its 
oscillations of this sort as well as the po- 
litical. 

Perers. This then you are disposed to 
consider Tennyson’s great merit, that he is 
a uniter and harmonizer of the two oppo- 
site schools, the Byronic and the Words- 
worthian ? 

Benson. I am, il well aware it is 


* Fred talks Yorkshire, but writes as pure English 
1s any of us, so that it is only doing him justice to 
reasiate his remarks into the ordinary dialect. 

C. 


Present: 


| development. 


they rush for relief to quiet medi- | 
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not the ground that most of his admirers 
would take. They would make him (so fu: 
as they would allow him to have any mas 
ter) a ‘follower of Wordsworth. But th 
passionate element is certainly very predom 
inant in him at times, sufficiently so to hay; 

annoyed some over-proper people here 

And I do consider this fusion or eclecticism 
or whatever you choose to call it, as on 
mark of a great poet, because it gives a 
truer representation of man than is afford 

ed by either of the schools which it com 

bines. The slave of passion, on howeve: 
grand a scale he may be depicted, is a low 
development of our nature. The medita 
tive philosopher is a high, but an incomplet 
You would not 
your type of government an unbridled d 

mocracy or an immoyable conservatism 
but one in which the two parties had room 
and scope to struggle. So in the man 
you wish to see the play of his feelings and 
the supervision of his judgment, his better 
reason prevailing in the end amid the con- 
flict of his passions, but only “saving him 
as by fire.” And where in modern poetry 

will you find a greater e xample of this than 
in L ocksley Hall ? ? 

Perers. What is the reason then that 
some people complain of Tennyson’s wn 
ting namby-pamby, and em: sculating por 
try "9 

Benson. Simply because some peopl 
are dummies. I can understand a charge 


choose as 


| of this kind as applied to Mrs. Hemans, 0: 


Keats, or Wordsworth, (not meaning that 
I should agree with the man who makes 
the charge, but I can see why he makes it ;) 
but as applied to Tennyson it seems to mc 
neither more nor less thanabsurd. There 
is pathos and sentiment in him: there are 
passages which may make those ery who 
are cryingly dispose od. In the name ol 
Apollo and the nine Muses, is that to be set 
down to his discredit ? Read Locksley Hal! 
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I say again, and read Morte d’Arthur and 
then tell me that the man who wrote them 
has emasculated poetry. Bulwer and Mrs. 
Norton, whichever it was of them that 
perpetrated the New Timon, might write 
their heads off before they could achieve 
two poems that will live along side of 
those. Ought a man never to feel pensive ? 
Is ita crime to be sometimes moved by 
the pathetic? I well remember that I 
used to lie on a green bank of summer 
mornings and read Theocritus till 1 was full 
of pity for Daphnis and the unfortunate 
man who “had a cruel companion ;” but 
I never found that it unfitted me for taking 

1 horse across country or digging up 
aod words out of a big ‘lexicon at ‘the pro- 
per time. 

Perers. Yes, I remember Romano and 
you lying on that very bank you are think- 
ing of, between the Trinity bridge and the 
Trinity library, and him making his con- 
fession thus: “I acknowledge the influence 
of the scene. At this moment any one 
might do me.’ 

Benson. There was a man of the world 
who was not ashamed to be sentimental, 
and why should a poet be? 

Perers. Thus far you have praised 
Tennyson’s taste and judgment rather than 
his genius and originality, it seems to me. 
What peculiar and individual merits do 
you find in his poetry ? 

Benson. In the first place, wonderful 
harmony of verse ; in the second 

Perers. Wait a moment and let us dis- 
pose of the first place before going further. 
It really surprises me to hear you make 
such a point of Tennyson’s harmony, for 
he is frequently blamed on this very head. 
There are some violent, old-fashioned elis- 
ions, to which he is over-prone 

Benson. Such as “ i’ the” for “in the.” 

Perers. Exactly ; and though not pro- 
fessing to have read his poems critically, | 
would engage to point you out a number 
of lines in them which contain weak or su- 
perfluous syllables. 

Benson. It must be confessed that oc- 
casional blemishes of the sort may be de- 
tected in him, yet it is scarce possible to 
read one of his poems carefully through 
without being struck with his exquisite 
sense of melody. Try it especially with 
his blank verse :—blank verse, as every 
judge of verse knows, is a much greater 








‘ 











trial of an author’s powers of versifica- 
tion than any rhyming metre. Read 
CEnone or Morte d’Arthur, and you will 
see what I mean. 

Perers. But after all, allowing what 
you claim, is not this a small matter to 
build a poetic reputation on? You may 
have mere nonsense verses, like the “ Song 
by a Person of Quality,” perfect in the way 
of rhythm and metre: indeed it is a very 
common device of small poets to make 
sound supply the place of sense. 

Benson. It is also a very common de- 
vice of people who are not poets at all to 
profess themselves such geniuses that they 
can despise the ordinary laws of versifica- 
tion. An every-day trick that, and a sad 
nuisance are these little great men who set 
up to write poetry without being able to 
write verse. Is the most correct and ele- 
gant prose translation of a passage from 
Homer or Dante poetry? ‘The question 
seems almost absurd; but why isn’t it 
poetry? ‘There are all the ideas of the 
original. It is the vehicle of them that 
makes the essential difference. And any 
tangible and practicable definition of poe- 
try must somehow include metrical expres- 
sion ; if you admit one independent of this 
element, you may be driven to allow that 
the Vicar of Wakefield is a poem, to which 
felicitous conclusion I once pushed a trans- 
cendentalist who was arguing the point 
with me. 

Perers. But metrical excellence is, to a 
certain extent at least, a matter of study 
and practice. 

Benson. What then ? 

Prrers. Why, you know, poeta 

Benson. Nascitur to be sure. Which 
means that unless a mun has a genius for 
poetry he can never be made a poet. And 
the very same thing is true of the painter 
or the mathematician. A man requires 
education for everything, even for the pro- 
per development of his physical powers. 

Perers. Of course you except political 
wisdom and statesmanship, which in a 
democracy come to every man by nature, 
like Dogberry’s reading and writing 

Benson. Of course. But no man can 
afford to despise the rudiments of art, I 
don’t care what his natural genius is. 
What would you say to a young painter 
who should refuse to study anatomy and 
perspective ? 
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Peters. Then you think it as necessary 
for a poet in posse to study metre, as for 
a painter in posse to study anatomy ? 

Benson. Rem acu. 

Perens. You were going to mention 
another excellence of Tennyson. 

Benson. Yes, his felicity of epithet. You 

may go through his two volumes without 
finding a single otiose adjective. Now it 
is the happy employment of adjectives 
that especially makes descriptive writing, 
whether in prose or poetry, picturesque ; 
and therefore in Idylls—#di\Aia—poems 
which are little pictures, or each a series of 
pictures, Tennyson has no equal since his 
master in that branch of poetry, Theocritus. 

Prrers. You seem to have studied your 
man well, and therein you would have the 
advantage of me in a discussion. But let 
me ask you one question. Do you honestly 
think, to say nothing of this country, that 
Tennyson will ever have the same conti- 
nental reputation that Byron has ? 

Benson. I do not for a very good reason. 
Tennyson is decidedly a more national poet 
than Byron. Indeed, there is nothing na- 
tional in the latter. ‘There is nothing in 
him that a Frenchman or an American 
cannot appreciate as well as an English- 
man; nay, there are many things which a 
Frenchman can appreciate better than an 
Englishman, because they are more in ac- 
cordance with his feelings and sympathies. 
Whereas 

Perers. You must make an exception 
in favor of Byron’s satires on contempo- 
rary English poets. 

Benson. To be sure; but they are cer- 
tainly not the poems on which his conti- 
nental reputation in any way depends. 
Tennyson, on the other hand, is eminently 
an English poet. He likes to take his sub- 
jects from English country life, or English 
popular stories; and some of his shorter 
poems are simply and distinctly patriotic, 
embodying the liberal conservatism of an 
enlightened English patriotism. 

Perers. | remember one beginning— 


“ Love thou thy land with love far brought 
From out the Storied Past.” 


Benson. There is a finer one than that: 


“ Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet ; 
Above her shook the starry lights, 
She heard the torrents meet.” 


{ 





Perers. Yes, I recollect ; and how she 
gazes down from her isle-altar, and turns 
to scorn with lips divine the falsehood of 
extremes. There is nothing violently or 
offensively national in that. 

> Benson. He began with a great deal 
more spice. In one of his earlier volumes 
there is a sort of war-song conceived in a 
spirit of magnificent national conceit. It 
starts with this satisfactory assumption : 


“ There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be ; 
There are no men like Englishmen, 
So true of heart as they be.” 


And there is a pious and benevolent re- 
frain or chorus, after this fashion :— 
“ For the French, the pope may shrive them. 
For devil a whit we heed them ; 
As for the French, God speed them 
Unto their heart’s desire, 
And the merry devil drive them 
Through the water and the fire.” 


After all, I like a man to stand up for 
his country. We don’t do it half enough. 
Perers. Whom do you mean by we / 

Benson. You and I, W higs and Locos, 
and everybody. But to return to our 
Tennyson. There is another reason for his 
being “caviare to the general,” even in 
his own country. His mind is classically 
moulded, and his poems full of classic “al 
allusions. The influence of Homer and 
T heocritus especially i is constantly traceable 
in his w ritings ; and his fe slicitous imitations 
and suggestive passages constitute one of 
his greatest charms to the liberally edu- 
eated. Sometimes he is harsh, if not unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated, as when he says 
that Sir Bedivere stood with Excalibur, 


“ This way and that dividing the swift mind 
In act to throw ;” 


which reads very stiff till you recollect th 
Homeric 


Oaipousvag xara bupov 
Oixbads’. 


Prrers. I would go further yet, and say 
that a man, to appreciate Tenny son fully, 
must be artistically educated and be famil- 
liar withClaudes, and Raphaels, and Titians. 
That was what struck me some time ago, 
on reading his Palace of Art, (at the rec- 
ommendation of an admirer, who consider- 
ed it his chef d’wuvre,) and your last re- 
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mark, together with what you said jus! 
before about his picturesqueness, reminded 
me of it. I certainly am inclined to think 
with you, that Tennyson, like Shelley, will 
always be “caviare to the general,” and 
therefore but we won't quarrel. I 
have one more question to ask you. Don’t 
you think that Tennyson owes some of his 
present reputation to clever friends? Isn’t 
he the pet of his university? Is there not 
a certain club of Cambridge men that you 
once told me of ? 

Benson. They are not all Cantabs— 
some Oxonians like Arnold’s pupil and 
biographer Stanley, and some non-univer- 
sity men like Carlyle. They comprise lions 
of all sorts, greater and less; humorists, 
with Thackeray of Punch at their head ; 
artists; literary men of fashion; theolo- 
gians, (did you ever read Maurice’s King- 

om of Christ?) and plenty of reviewers. 
A poet who has generally one of his club 
in the Edinburgh, and occasionally another 
in the Quarterly, stands a chance of having 
full justice done him. At the same time 
it is only fair to remember, Fred, that 
laudatory criticism is at times essential to 
justice, especially after unjust and one- 
sided treatment, like the first notice the 
Quarterly took of Tennyson. Nor can the 
Tennysonians be charged with anything 
more than this. You cannot justly impute 
to them any mere puffery, or extravagant 
because unqualified panegyric. Take Ster- 
ling’s review, (lately republished in a vol- 
ume of his works ;) there is no horror of 
fault-finding in it. When he doesn’t like 
a poem he says so. How different from 
the mutual criticisms of a society of mu- 
tual admirationists ! 

Perers. You are brim-full of your au- 
thor, I see, and ready to lecture on him. 
Suppose you give me some « ccount of his 
new poem there, (sof/o voce,) especially as 
there will be more chance of getting some- 
thing to drink after it. 

Benson. That will I. It is a queer 
thing certainly, this poem. “A medley” 
he ealls it, and so it is—a medley of grave 
and gay, where, like his own holiday rus- 
tics, he in one place pursues sport and phi- 
losophy hand in hand, in another, pure 
sport. The poet goes to see a jolly baronet, 
whose son, Walter, is one of his college 
friends. It is a fair summer day, and there 

VOL, Il. NO. I. 
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is a féte to the tenantry. 
his guest the house :— 


Walter shows 


“ Greek set with busts; from vases in the hall 

Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their 
names, 

Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 

Carved stones of the Abbey-ruin in the park, 

Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of time ; 

And on the tables every clime and age 

Jumbled together : Celts and Calumets, 

Claymore and snow-shoe, toys in lava, fans 

Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-club 

From the isles of palm; and higher on the 
walls, 

Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His own forefathers’ arms and armor hung.” 


All which is very fine; but the literary 
visitor is sure to make for the books, and 
dive into 


“a hoard of tales that dealt with knights, 
Half legend, half historic, counts and kings 
That laid about them at their wills, and died ;” 


till Walter pulls him out, book and all, to 
see the grounds and the ruins and the 
ladies. The happy multitude are scattered 
about their path. 


“ A herd of boys with clamor bowl’d 
And stumped ihe wicket; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass; and men and 
maids} 
Arranged a country dance and flew thro’ light 
And shadow. * * ° * 


And overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end 
to end.” 


So they come to the ruins, where Sister 
Lilia has amused herself by dressing up an 
old ancestor’s statue in new and fashiona- 
ble woman’s attire, gnd the young men 
begin to “talk shop,” that is, in the present 
case, to talk college, which brings up the 
old question of female rights and female 
capacities. At last the guest is called on 
for a story that shall be moral and amus- 
ing both. 

Peters. Unreasonable requisition ! 

Benson. Nevertheless, with Cantab as- 
surauce, he sets about “making a shot” 
at it; but, says he— 


3 
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* One that really suited time and place, 
Were such a medley we should have him back 
Who told the Winter’s Tale to do it for us: 

A Gothic ruin, and a Grecian house, 

A talk of college and of ladies’ rights, 

A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 

And there with shrieks and strange experi- 
ments, 

For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them 
all, 

‘The nineteenth century gambols on the grass. 

No matter ; we will say whatever comes : 

liere are we seven; if each man take his turn 

We make a sevenfold story.” 


Perers. Ah, each man a canto: that 
would afford room for some pleasant di- 
versities of style and thought. 

Beyson. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
there is nothing of the kind. 
cantos, or parts, or fyttes, or whatever 
you may choose to call them, are all in one 
continuous vein. Lilia wanted to be a 
Princess and have a college of her own: 


he therefore must be a Prince at least, and | “ /itt bid m 
Not like a king.” 


accordingly a Prince he is,— 


“blue-eyed and fair in face, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet like a girl ; 
For on my cradle shone the northern star. 
My mother was as mild as any saint-——” 


That “ 


Benson. “And nearly canonized by all she knew, 
So gracious was her tact and tenderness ; 

But my good father thought a king a king; 

He held his sceptre like a pedant’s wand 

To lash offence, and with long arms and hands 
Reach’d out, and pick’d >ffenders from the mass 
For judgment.” 


Perers anv ”” ic NRC 
ETERS. any IS prosaic. 


This northern Prince had in his boyhood 
been betrothed to a southern Princess in 
her girlhood—a regular affair of business, 
as royal betrothals are. 

Prrers. Only royal ones, Carl ? 

Benson. Don’t interrupt me, Fred, for 
1 am like one of your fast trotters, very 
hard to start again after breaking. So 
when he was coming to man’s estate, his 
father sent after the lady to fetch her, as 
per agreement ; but instead of the Princess 
comes 


“ A present, a great labor of the loom,” 


and a letter from Aer father to the effect 
that she has “a will and maiden fancies,” 
and in short won’t be married at any price. 
You may fancy the old warrior monarch 





The seven | 








—— 


tearing up letter and present, and threaten- 
ing an appeal to the ultima ratio. 

Perers. The Prince resolves to go him 
self incognito, I suppose. 

Benson. Precisely so, as you shall hear 


‘ Then ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, I stole from court 
| With Cyril and with Florian” —— 


(These were his two friends, and the 
latter has a sister in the Princess’s court.) 


“ With Cyril and with Florian, unperceived. 
Down from the bastion wal!s we dropt by night 
And flying reached the frontier; then we crost 
To a livelier land, and so by town and thorpe, 
And tilth, and blowing bosks of wilderness, 

We gain’d the mother city thick with towers ; 


(How like a journey in Fairy land it is 
with all those quaint Elizabethan words!) 
“ And in the imperial palace found the king. 
His name was Gama; crack’d and small his 

voice, 
A little dry old man, without a star, 


This little old king, who was as oily as 


| one of your third rate, shake »-your-h: and- 


with-two-fingers diplomats, e xplaine od that 


| his daughter had been put up to founding 


a university for maidens by two widows, 
(one of them Florian’s sister ;) whereat the 


| Prince, chafing him on fire to find his bride, 


*“ Set out once more with those two gallant 
boys, 

Then pushing onward under sun and stars 

Many a long league back to the north,” — 


(for the summer palace where this femal: 
university was founded lay on the northern 
frontier,) came to an inn near the place, and 
after a consultation with mine host, hit on 
the plan of turning ladies for the occasion 


* We sent mine host to purchase female gear ; 

Which brought and clapt upon us, we tweezered 
out 

What slender blossom lived on lip or cheek 

Of manhood ; gave mine host a costly bribe 

To guerdon silence, mounted our good steeds, 

And boldly ventured on the liberties.” 


Peters. “ And so they renished them to ride 
On three good renished steeds.” 


But the thing is an absurdity already 
Do you suppose three men among a little 
town of women, could escape detection 
three minutes? Do you know three of 
your acquaintance, that you would trust 
in such a position ? 
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Benson. I have seen heaps of English 
women quite ungraceful enough to be men 
in disguise for that matter. Their entry is 
beautifully described. They come into 


«A little street half garden and half house ; 

But could not hear each other speak for noise 

Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers 
falling 

On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 

Of fountains spouted up and showering down 

In meshes of the jasmine and the rose : 

‘And all about us peal’d the nightingale, 

Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare.” 


Perers. Good! and then? 

Benson. Of course they mean to be on 
Lady Psyche’s side, as a Cantab would say, 
for she is the younger, prettier, and better 
tempered of the two tutors. So the Prince 


* Sat down and wrote 
In such a hand as when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring east : 
‘ Three ladies of the Northern Empire pray 
Your highness would enrol them with your 
own 
As Lady Psyche’s pupils.’ ” 


And accordingly, 


“ At break of day the College Portress came: 

She brought us academic silks, in hue 

The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 

And zoned with gold; and now when these 
were on, 

And we as rich as moths from dusk cocoons, 

She, courtesying her obeisance, let us know 

The Princess Ida waited.” 


Perers. Ah, now for the heroine ! 


Benson. “ There at a board by tome and pa- 

per sat, 

With two tame leopards couched beside her 
throne, 

All beauty compassed in a female form, 

The Princess: liker to the inhabitants 

Of some clear planet close upon the sun, 

Than our man’s earth; such eyes were in her 
head, 

And so much grace and power, breathing down 

From over her arch’d brows, with every turn 

Lived through her to the tips of her long hands, 

And to her feet.” 


How do you like her ? 

Perers. ‘The sketch is too shadowy me- 
thinks. Not definiteness enough of touch 
in it, and surely one of those lines 
halts ? 

Benson. Yes, it is one of Tennyson’s 
crotehets that flower and power are full 








dissyllables. But the Princess will define 
herself better by and by. Of course, 
Psyche finds out her brother, and of course 
she is persuaded to give them a little 
grace: else how should they and we see 
and hear any more of this Female Univer- 
sity life? And here is some of what they 
saw and heard :—- 


“ And then we strolled 
From room to room :—in each we sat, we heard 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration ; follow’d then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thundrous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and jewels five-words long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever ; then we dipt in alt 
That treats of whatsoever is, the state, 
The total chronicles of man, the mind, 
‘lhe morals, something of the frame, the rock, 
The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower. 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest, 
And whatsoever can be taught and known ; 
Till like three horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn. 
We issued gorged with knowledge, and I spoke : 
‘Why, sirs, they do these things as well as we.’” 


Perers. And to be sure they might, if 
they were only taught. 

Benson. And so might most men sew 
and play the piano if they were only 
taught. But whether it would pay, is 
another question. Here is an after-dinner 
picture :— 


“ A solemn grace 
Concluded, and we sought the gardens: there 
One walk’d reciting to herself, and one 
In this hand held a volume as to read, 
And smoothed a petted peacock down with 
that.” 


A most lady-like substitute for the small 
terrier that a Cantab would be promenad- 
ing about. 


“ Some to a low song, oar’d a shallop by, 
Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadow’d from the heat: some hid and 
sought 

In the orange thicket ; others tost a ball 
Above the fountain-jets and back again 
With shrieks and laughter. * * * 

So we sat; and now when day 
Droop’d, and the chapel tinkled, mixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white. 
Before two streams of light from wall to wall, 
While the great organ almost burst his pipes 
Greaning for power, and rolling thro’ the court 
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A long, melodious thunder to the sound 

Of solemn psalms and silver litanies, 

The work of Ida to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labors for the world.” 


You see the finest of these descriptions 
have an amusing double sense. They are 
at once a parady on, and a description of 
English University life. 

Perers. Yes, I remember going to 
Trinity Chapel with you and those five 
hundred young men in surplices. How 
innocent and virtuous they did look—at a 
distance! I wonder if Princess Ida’s girls 
tattled and gossipped as much when they 
pretended to be kneeling at prayers. 
There were two youngsters just in front of 
us that night who were settling the next 
boat race all service time. But certainly 
there are many delightfully picturesque 
features in a Cantab’s life. By the way, 
Carl, what has become of your sketches? 

Benson. Jnfandum jubes renovare. They 
were so free-spoken that no one in this 
land of liberty dared publish them. But 
we live in hope. Do you recollect what 
Titmarsh says of the great Jawbrahim 
Heraudee, how after having circumvented 
his enemies and made a great fortune, he 
“spent his money in publishing many great 
and immortal works?” That’s what we 
mean to do some day, so help us Puffer 
Hopkins ! 

Peters. Ominous invocation ! 
fares the Prince meanwhile ? 

Benson. He is invited to take a geo- 
logical ride with the Princess. You may 
be sure he seizes the opportunity to discuss 
the plan she had made for herself in con- 
trast with that which others had made for 
her, not forgetting to say a good word or 
two for himself. 


But how 


* <]T know the Prince, 
I prize his truth; and then how vast a work 
To assail this gray pre-eminence of man! 
You grant me license; might I use it? Think 
Ere half be done perchance your life.may fail ; 
Then comes the feebler heiress of your plan, 
And takes and ruins all; and thus your pains 
May only make that footprint upon sand 
Which old recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing: might I dread that you, 
With only Fame for spouse and your great deeds 
For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss 
Meanwhile what every woman counts her due, 
Love, children, happiness ?’ 

And she exclaimed : 

Peace, you young savage of the northern wild. 





What! tho’ your Prince’s love were like a god's, 

Have we not made ourselves the sacrifice ? 

You are bold indeed : we are not talk’d to thus. 

Yet will we say for children, would they grow 

Like field-flowers everywhere! we like them 
well, 

But children die ; and let me tell you, girl, 

Howe’er you babble, great deeds cannot die. 

They with the sun and moon renew their light 

Forever, blessing those that look on them. 

Children—that men may pluck them from our 
hearts, 

Kill us with pity, break us with ourselves. 

O children! there is nothing upon earth 

More miserable than she that has a son 

And sees him err: nor would we work for fame. 

Tho’ she perhaps might reap the applause ot 
Great 

Who learns the one Pov Sro whence after- 
hands 

May move the world, though she herself effect 

But little: wherefore up and act, nor shrink 

For fear our solid aim be dissipated 

Of frail successors. Would indeed we had been. 

In lieu of many mortal flies, a race 

Of giants, living each a thousand years, 

That we might see our own work out, and watch 

The sandy footprint harden into stone.” 


After their philosophic equitation they 

luxuriate in a tent, 
“ Elaborately wrought 

With fair Corinna’s triumph ; here she stood 
Engirt with many a florid maiden’s cheek, 
The woman-congueror ; woman conquered there 
The bearded victor of ten thousand hymns, 
And all the men mourned at his side.” 


There is an instance, one out of many 
in the poem, of the admirable way in which 
all the adjuncts are artistically in keeping. 
Tennyson always seems to keep in mind 
Fuseli’s rule “ that all accessories should 
be allegorical,” and this makes him emi- 
nently the painter of poets. And now 
comes what all the critics consider the gem 
of this work. 

Perers. Isn't it a blank-verse song about 
“the days that are no more?” I remem- 
ber seeing that quoted in three London 
periodicals the same day. I bought them 
at the railway station. 

Benson. Even the same. There is 4 
unanimity of opinion about it, which it may 
seem ridiculous to oppose, but I do can- 
didly confess to you that I don’t like it as 
well as some other things in this very poem. 
Perhaps it is from utter want of agreement 
with the sentiment. The past is for me a 
sweet season, not a sad one at all—in con- 
sequence no doubt of my fearfully antiqua- 
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ted conservative sympathies. I never could 
feel, even though a great poet has sung it 
before Tennyson, 


«“ That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things,” 


and therefore— 

Perers. That is the true critical fashion, 
Carl, to dilate upon your own feelings and 
1eglect your author. 

Benson. Straightforward is the word 
hen. Jn vino veritas. When they begin 
o drink, the secret’s let out and great is 
he flutter. The Prince, scornfully expel- 
ed, lights on the camp of his own father, 
vho had heard of his danger, (it was a 
apital offence for any male to infringe on 
he University limits,) and marched down 
o rescue him. Poor Psyche is there ; she 
ias lost herself and her child: hear what 

touching lament she makes for it :— 


Ah me, my babe, my blossom, ah my child, 
ily one sweet child whom I shall see no more ! 
‘or now will cruel Ida keep her back ; 
ind either she will die from want of care, 
ir sicken with ili usage, when they say 
‘he child is hers—for every little fault, 
‘he child is hers ; and they will beat my girl, 
vemembering her mother: O my flower ! 
ir they will take her, they will make her hard, 
ind she will pass me by in after-life [dead. 
Vith some cold revérence worse than she were 
{ll mother that I was to leave her there, 
To lag behind, scared by the cry they made, 
The horror of the shame among them all. 
But I will go and sit beside the doors, 
And make a wild petition night and day, 
Until they hate to hear me like a wind 
Wailing forever, till they open to me, 
And lay my little blossom at my feet, 
My babe, my sweet Aglaia, my one child ; 
And I will take her up and go my way, 
And satisfy my soul with kissing her : 
Ah! what might that man not deserve of me 
Who gave me back my child ?” 


After 


The medley is true to its name, 
this pathos we have some fighting, for 
there are three brothers of the Princess, 
tall fellows all, and one, Arac, a tremen- 
dous champion, He bullies the Prince, and 
thereupon the North and South agree to 


fight it out, fifty to fifty. I am sure Ten- 
nyson had the Ivanhoe tourament in his 
head when he wrote this, Arac knocks 
over every one, ending with the Prince ; 
but nobody is killed, though there is much 
staving in of iron plate and bruising of 
heads, Then the Princess, under whose 





very garden wall the mélée has taken 
place, comes down with her maidens and 
opens her gates in pity to the wounded, 
and so the women lose their cause in gain- 
ing it. You may imagine the catastrophe 
—the Prince ill in bed, and the Princess 
nursing him and reading to him, and what 
must follow thence. But it is beautifully 
worked out. He lies in delirium, until she, 
from watching him, and listening to his 
mutterings, and casting sidelong looks at 
“happy lovers heart in heart,” (what a 
felicitous expression!) begins herself to 
know what love is. At last he wakes, 


“sane but well nigh close to death, 
For weakness ; it was evening; silent light 
Slept on the painted walls, whereon were 
wrought 
Two grand designs ; for on one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they 
cramm’d 
The forum, and half crush’d among the rest 
A little Cato cower’d. On the other side 
Hortensia spoke against the tax; behind 
A train of dames: by axe and eagle sat, 
With all their foreheads drawn in Roman 
scowls, 
And half the wolf’s-milk curdled in their veins, 
The fierce triumvirs, and before them paused 
Hortensia pleading: angry was her face. 


(How the lion-painters had had it all their 
own way! There is great humor in that 
picture, as well as artistic keeping.) 


I saw the forms; I knew not where I was: 

Sad phantoms conjured out of circumstance, 

Ghosts of the fading brain they seem’d; nor 
more 

Sweet Ida ; palm to palm she sat ; the dew 

Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 

And rounder show’d; I moved; I sighed; a 
touch 

Came round my wrist, and tears upon my hand : 

Then all for languor and self-pity ran 

Mine down my face, and with what life I had, 

And like a flower that cannot all unfold, 

So drench’d it is with tempest, to the sun, 

Yet, as it may, turns toward him, I on her 

Fixt my faint eyes, and utter’d whisperingly : 

‘If you be what I think you, some sweet dream, 

I would but ask you to fulfil yourself ; 

But if you be that Ida whom I knew, 

I ask you nothing ; only if a dream, 

Sweet dream, be perfect. I shall die to-night. 

Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die!’ ” 


Do you remember a somewhat similar 
appearance in Miss Barrett, where the 
Lady Geraldine visits her poet-lover, and 
he takes her for a vision ? 
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“ Said he, wake me by no gesture, sound of 
breath, or stir of vesture P 


Perers. Excuse me, but I never yet 
undertook to admire Miss Barrett, and 
would much rather you should read 
straight on. 

Benson. 
a passage. 


It is a pity to interrupt so fine 


**T could no more, but lay like one in trance 

That hears his burial talked of by his friends, 

And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 

But lies and dreads his doom. She turned ; she 
paused ; 

She stoop’d; and with a great shock of the 
heart, 

Our mouths met; out of languor leapt a cry, 

Crown’d passion from the brinks of death, and up 

Along the shuddering senses struck the soul, 

And closed on fire with Ida’s at the lips ; 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she rose, 

Glowing all over noble shame, and all 

Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 

Than in her mould that other, when she came 

From barren deeps to conquer all with love, 

And down the streaming crystal dropt, and she 

Far-fleeted by the purple is'and-tides 

Naked, a double light in air and waye, 

To meet her graces where they decked her out 

For worship without end, nor end of mine, 

Stateliest, for thee!” 


Perers. I suppose our classical poet had 


one of the Homeric hymns to Venus in his | 


mind, when he sketched that comparison. 
Benson. Possibly, but there is no ver- 
bal resemblance that I recollect. Let us 
see. Here is the shorter Hymn to Aphro- 
dite. You shall have it word for word: 


* Fair Aphrodité, goddess golden-crowned, 
Majestic in her beauty will I sing, 

Inheritress of all the crowning heights 

Of sea-beat Cyprus, whence the wat’ry breath 
Of Zephyr bore her lapped in softest foam 
Across the loud-resounding ocean wave. 

Her lovingly the golden Hours received 

And clad in robes immortal ; and they set 
Upon her head divine a golden crown 

Well wrought, and fair to look on ; in her ears 
The flower of mountain-brass and precious gold ; 
And they decked out with necklaces of gold 
Her tender neck and silver-shining breasts, 
With such the golden Hours themselves bedeck 
When they betake them to the pleasant dance 
Of deities, and to their father’s home. 

So having all her person thus adorned, 

They brought her to th’ Immortals, who rejoiced 
To see her.” 


Homer, as you perceive, dwells upon the 
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ornaments of the goddess more than on 
ber native charms. But now for our 
Prince and Princess again. He has slept, 


“ Fill’d thro’ and thro’ with Love, a happy 
sleep,” 


and is awaked by her reading a sort of 
serenade to him, and a beautiful one it is. 
Listen :— 


“ Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white ; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk ; 
Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 
The fire-fly wakens ; waken thou with me. 
Now droops the milk-white peacock like a 
ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 
Now lies the Earth all Danae to the stars, 
And all thy heart lies open unto me. 
Now slides the silent meteor on and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thought in me. 
Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake, 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me.” 


By-and-by they come to an explanation. 
He makes an admirable confession of his 
faith, and a more admirable explanation 
and history of it, even thus :— 


“*¢ Alone,’ I said, ‘ from earlier than I know, 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 
I loved the woman: he that doth not, lives 

A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 

Or pines in sad experience, worse than death, 
Or keeps his wing’d affections clipt with crime ; 
Yet was there one thro’ whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who look’d all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread ; and all male minds perforce 
Sway’d to her from their orbits as they moved 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 


| With such a mother! faith in womankind 


Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him.’ ” 


And this is his satisfactory conclusion :— 


* My bride, 
My wife, my life, O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee; come, 
Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself, 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 


Enter the General. 
Tue Generat, Well, Carl, what’s on 
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the tapis now? One of the nine male 
muses of Boston, eh ? 

Perers. No, indeed! but Tennyson’s 
Princes, which our friend is well nigh en- 


~ with. 


Tue Geyerat. Itis two years or more 
since I heard Carl talking of that poem. 
The literati in England must have been ex- 
pecting its appearance for a long time. 
And it seems to me surprising that they 
have not shown more disappointment—that 
is, if, as seems perfectly natural, they meant 
to judge it by the standard of the author’s 
former works. 

Brexson. Then you are greatly disap- 
pointed ? 

Tue Generar. Not greatly, for I never 
was a violent Tennysonian. But I shall be 
surprised if you are not dissatisfied. 

Perers. Carl looks incredulous; he 
wants your reasons, General. 

Tue Generar. He shall have them. 
First, let us begin with the vehicle and 
dress of the ideas, the mere structure of 
the verse. Knowing that you all agree 
with me in the importance of this, I have 
no fear of being thought hypercritical. 
Every one must see on reading the poem, 
that much of the versification is on the 
Italian model. Now this may bea perfectly 
proper innovation. Itis possible that 


“O swallow, swallow if I could follow and 
light,” 


is asnatural and suitable a line in the one 
language as 


= ~~ “~~ 
“ Molto egli opro con senno e con la mano” 


is in the other ; so I will not dwell on this 
point, though it certainly admits of dispute. 
But there are many lines built on no model 
at all, in short, not verse at all. What do 
you say to this? 


“ Strove to buffet to land in vain: a tree ;” 
or this— 
“Timorously and as the leader of the herd.” 


And there are plenty not quite so lame 
as these, but very faulty, such as— 


“Albeit so mask’d, madam, J love the truth.” 
“Of open metal in which the old hunter rued.” 
“I did but shear a feather, and life and love.” 
“Life. And again sighing she spoke, ‘A 


dream. 





Now we have a particular right to ani- 
madvert upon these things in Tennyson, 
because his harmony of versification is 
always insisted upon (and in many cases I 
admit with all justice) by his admirers. 
Here then he fails upon his own ground. 
And it cannot be from haste, for we know 
that the Princess has been some years in 
preparation ; it must be either from wilful 
carelessness, or some perversity of theory. 
So much for the first charge. 

Next, there is to be found in this poem 
a superabundance of quaint and harsh ex- 
pressions. I do not refer to the affectation 
of dragging in antiquated words, such as 
“tilth,” and “thrope,” and “enringed;” 
but to such phrases as these :— 


“And then we passed an arch 
“ Inscribed too dark for legible.” 
“ On some dark shore just seen that it was rich.” 
“Seldom she spoke, but oft 
Clomb to the roofs, and gazed alone for hours 
On that disastrous leaguer, swarms of men 
Darkening her female field ; void was her use,” 


meaning that “her occupation was gone,” 
I suppose ; but it is not easy to get that 
sense, or any sense out of the words. 

The next fault I have to find is a very 
serious one. Your pet poet, Carl, is ter- 
ribly gross, repeatedly and unnecessarily 
so. ‘There, don’t make such large eyes, 
but listen. The Princess 


“ Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf” 


to the Prince. Where was the need of 
allusion or reference to this barbarous and 
disgusting custom of a dark age? You 
can’t say it was introduced to preserve 
historical accuracy, for there is no_histori- 
‘al or chronological keeping in the poem. 
The Princess talks geology and nebular 
hypothesis, and the Prince draws his. simi- 
les from fossil remains. Then, again, the 
break at the close of the innkeeper’s 
speech—why, the suggestion conveyed by 
it would be low for Punch, and only in 
place in the columns of a Sunday news- 
paper/; And why the Prince’s question 
about the want of anatomic schools in the 
female University, but ‘for the indiscreet 
inuendo which it conveys? + 

Benson. You grow over nice, General. 

Tue Generar. Nay, if I did, you 
would hear me objecting to the whole 
scene of the three young gentlemen’s dis- 
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covery: master Cyril growing tipsy and 
striking up a questionable ditty 


* Of Moll ard Meg, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies ;” 


and the Prince “pitching in” to him. 

Benson. Can you suggest any better 
mode of bringing about the discovery ? 

Tue Generat. If no better can be de- 
vised, that only throws the objection upon 
the choice of such a subject. 

Perers. That brings us to the point. 
Come, General, don’t be nibbling all 
around the poem, like a mouse about a 
big cheese, but tell us what you think of 
it as a whole. 

Tue Generar. Asa whole, then, let 
me ask Benson if he considers it to add 
much to Tennyson’s poetic reputation ? 

Benson. Is it perfectly fair to expect 
that each successive work of an author 
spall equal or surpass his former master- 
pieces ? 

Tux Generar. Somewhat of a Quaker 
answer, that, but it involves an admission 
which I acceptas a satisfactory reply. 

Perers. I have heard it ‘objected to 
the Princess, that it was too evidently 
written with a moral and for a moral, and 
therefore could not be a really great poem. 

Benson. That is really too bad, Fred. 
According to that rule, no allegorical pic- 
ture can be a great painting. To go no 
rc omg what would such a critic say to 
Cole’s Voyage of Life? 

r " sg . . 

[fue Generar. It certainly is not the 
objection Z should make either. The idea 
that a great poem cannot have a moral, 
seems to me as one-sided and untenable as 
the theory of the extreme Wordsworthians, 
that a great poem must have a moral. 
My animadversion would be just of the 
opposite kind—that the subject of the 
Princess is too slight. It would be well 
enough for a semi-ludicrous trifle ; it is 
not sufficient for an elaborate poem, the 
work of years. While reading this pro- 
duction, the suspicion has crossed my 
mind—a mere suspicion which it is per- 
haps uncharitable to utter—that Tennyson 
has intended and striven to be eminently 
Shaksperian in it. Hence his peculiar 
phraseology, his changes from grave to 
gay and from gay to grave, his" ‘rigorous 
artistic propriety ‘combined with his almost 
systematic chronological discrepancy, his 





introduction of comic characters, (though 
he must have seen by this time that humor 
is not his forte ;) eventhe very reference to 
the Winter’s Tale is not without meaning 
But Tennyson is said to be a modest man, 
and it is hardly fair to tax him with such 
impudence. But at any rate the Princess 
goes far to confirm me im the opinion I held 
before, that long poems are not Tenny- 
son’s line, so to speak. And he must have 
an inkling of this himself, else why does he 
not finish Morte d’ Arthur ?—which is sure- 
ly worth finishing, though it might not 
perhaps be “one of the epics of the 
world,” as Carl thinks. There are m: ny 
exquisite little gems in the Princess—m: ny 
of *“‘ those jewels five words long,” that 
the author speaks of; but as a whole, | 
should be slow to call ita great work of art. 

Benson. There are ce srtainly also many 
things in it to which the Gene vral has taken 
exception, and which I am not prepared to 
defend. The thought has struck me that 
for some or all of these occasional lapses, 
we may have to thank the so-called “ Wa- 
ter Cure” which the author underwent 
between his former volumes and this. 

Perers. Not a bad idea that, Car] 
The result was exceedingly likely. 

Tue Genera. So then thesame cause 
wil account for the difference between 

“ Evange line” and “The Voices of the 
Night,” and that between the Princess and 
Locksley Hall. 

Bexson. Well, we are agreed on one 
point at any rate. And having settled so 
much satisfactorily, let us refresh our inner 
man. Lift up the top of that oak window 
seat, Fred; you are the nearest to it 
What do you find there ? 

Prrers. Something that looks very like 
a pate de foie gras reposing upon some old 
music ; and a little basket with an assort- 
ment of soda biscuit and wafers, and 
is there a Bologna in this roll of yellowish 
paper ? 

Benson. Precisely. Where’s the Gen 
eral? Oh, one naturally looks to the 
other window-seat for the liquids. Quite 
right. You will find some jolly old Cognac 
there, and a bottle of the real “ Drioli” 
Maraschino, if you are not above so lady 
like a vanity, ‘Help me to clear the table, 
Fred. Put Mr. Arnold on the top oi 
Vanity Fair, and pitch those Boston re 
views into the chiffonier basket, Spread 
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this Literary World out: it will do for an 
extempore table-cloth. There, we have the 
edibles and potables arranged : let us give 
a good account of them. 





Tue Generat. We will endeavor to do 
them justice, as we have been trying to 
do justice to the Princess, 








HUDSON’S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE.* 


In reading Mr. Hudson’s assurance in his 
dedication, that he has, “in writing these 
lectures, rather studied to avoid originality 
than to be original,”’ we know not, to use 
a part of one of his characteristic sentences, 
“whether it be more incredible, that he 
should say what he did not believe, or that 
he should believe what he said.” For it 
is of the very essence of his mind to be 
original, and to allow it to be seen that he 
tries to be so. His very avowal is original ; 
the thought, it is true, is not new, but the 
light in which it is presented is colored 
with a peculiar personal shade. It was 
meant to tell in a particmlar direction, and 
itdoes so. How it must startle the drowsy 
senses of those who have fallen into that 
state of morbid conceit, which it is the 
fashion of the soi-disant transcendentalists 
to develop and nourish, to read a senti- 
ment so directly in opposition to one of 
their cardinal dogmas, as the following :— 


“Tie who is always striving to utter himself, 
will of course be original enough ; but he who 
wishes to teach will first strive to learn ; and as, 
to do this, he will have to study the same ob- 
jects, so, unless his eye be a good deal better or 
a good deal worse than others, he will be apt to 
see, think, and say very much the same things 
as have been seen, thought, and said before.” 


This is a plain common-sense thought 
put into a Johnsonian wrapper and fired 
out of the Hudsonian rifle at a particular 
object, viz., the worshippers of certain 
avowed Self-Utterers in New-England and 
elsewhere ; which object this thought is 
peculiarly adapted to hitting, (as silver bul- 
lets are for witches, ) and which, in this in- 
Stance, it hits, in the very point aimed at. 











The writer intimates that he could have 
been original, in the transcendental sense, 
i.e. unique, outre, odd, absurd, nonsensical 
or ridiculous, had he chosen, but that being 
a man of honesty, and having some reve- 
rence for the learning of thinking, he has 
endeavored to study his subject with the 
assistance of other students, and then to 
travel on with them in the great highway 
of wisdom. It is the false originality then 
which he has studied to avoid, that which 
mistakes Deviation for Progress, and self- 
illumination for general enlightenment. In 
this sense only can he say of himself with 
truth that he has studied to avoid origin- 
ality. 

But if going ahead in the right path of 
thought, that which runs parallel with 
what men understand by common sense, 
in a peculiar characteristic fashion, be true 
originality, then Mr. Hudson has tried to 
be original, and has succeeded. He is 
consciously peculiar in his thought and 
expression, more from a natural idiosyn - 
crasy than because he intends to be strange. 
He writes antitheses, and makes points, and 
scatters shot here and there, because he is 
awit. He is full of individuality both in 
style and thought; but in the general, 
though many of his traits as author are 
against good usage, he is on the right side, 
the old, true side, the side of honesty and 
sincerity. He is neither a Weeper nor a 
Seeker. He does not bear his candle aloft 
and efy, “ Behold the sun !” he merely lets 
it so shine that men may see hin good works. 

With our Progressing friends Mr. Hud- 
son is not a particular favorite ; they do not 
consider him a “perfect person.” This 
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question respecting his originality, which 
they were the first to raise, affords a curious 
instance by which to observe a character- 
istic motion of the advancing Mind. Mr. 
Hudson has made a free and generally a 
fair use of the thoughts of other writers on 
Shakspeare ; in a “few instances, one of 
which we shall extract, it seems that he 
has, instead of quoting, given the thoughts 
of others in his own language. This could 
not have been intended for plagiarism, since 
those thoughts have now become so com- 
mon that there could have been no feloni- 
ous intent ; still it was unnecessary, and is 
a blemish. 

Not relishing, when these lectures were 
delivered, the blunt sense and pointed sar- 
casm which characterize almost every para- 
graph of Mr. Hudson’s writing, and make 
it very original—the advancing Mind, or 
rather some of those nameless persons 
to whom he frequently alludes as ‘some 
people,” fastened upon these instances, 
and pronounced him a mere laborious 
compiler. We did not hear the lectures, 
but remember seeing them spoken of in 
that wise in sundry newspapers, by individ- 


uals as inferior to him in wit, good taste, 


scholarship, and industry, as superior to 
him in the wisdom which is born of con- 
ceit, and is engendered by fanning the in- 
ward light. 

Now, since his book has appeared, and 
it has been seen that he professed to have 


studied to be un-original, in their sense 
only, they have been rather taken aback ; 
they have been obliged at least to com- 
mend his prudence, ‘They imply (we have 
read thus in a newspaper notice) that as 
he was accused of wanting originality, he 
has now very adroitly met that objection 
by confessing it was intentional. 

All this while the progressing Mind of 
“some people,” must be as perfectly aware 
as he is himself, that he is truly one of the 
most original writers that has for a long 
while come before the public. His style 
is quite peculiar; no one else has ever 
written it. His course of thought is like 
that of no other mind which had contrib- 
uted to enrich our literature ; it is a beauti- 
ful spray of innumerable little jets of wit. 
As for what he has borrowed from other 
writers, he hasso remodelled it in the mould 
of his fancy that he has a right to pass it 








as his own. Except in the instances al- 
luded to, which though in bad taste could 
not have been written to mislead, there js 
no charge which could be brought against 
these lectures with less foundation in truth 
than that of wanting originality. 

Yet such is the nature of the mental 
progression of the “some people” afore- 
said, that they cannot be brought to admit 
aught which tends to lessen them in their 
own esteem. Something must be said 
against Mr. Hudson, because he does not 
subscribe to the Harbinger; but his pi- 
quant sallies are too cutting not to be ac- 
knowledged to have some force ; the shift 
then is, to pretend to feel no smart, and 
assuming a high level of “self-respect,” to 
accuse him of want of originality. This is 
especially the modus operandi of “ some 
people,” the imitators of Mr. Emerson and 
Lord Nozoo, who are perpetually “ well- 
ing out” in our newspapers and magazines. 
Lacking utterly all basis of good sense, 
and all respect for study, they are in our 
literature the exact counterpart ‘of the Dem- 
ocratic party in our politics—only, thanks 
to the mighty dead who repose in our 
libraries, to the nobler qualities of the hu- 
man soul, and to the chivalry of such val- 
orous knight-errants as Mr. Hudson, they 
are not quite so formidable. For our own 
part, we are so much disposed to trust in 
the natural vigor of the understanding, that 
we look upon the vagaries of these pro- 
gressives as mere harmless manifestations 
of weakness that will always be showing 
itself in some form or other; we as little 
think of allowing transcendentalism to dis 
turb our repose as Mormonism ; we defy 
all attempts to be drawn into seriously dis- 
pelling any such momentous Nonsense that 
is always obscuring the air of the soul. It 
is nothing but fog; though at a distance it 
looms heavy, and seems to envelope all 
things in Cimmerian gloom, yet, if we walk 
boldly on, we have always a clear space 
around us. We believe in Bigotry: the 
ignorant are to be pitied and benevolently 
instructed, not contended with. The Pinel 
method of treating the insane should be 
extended to many other infirmities. Still, 
when boys have behaved very badly in- 
deed, not studied well, but relied on their 
effrontery to carry them through, and been 
altogether vain, assuming and disagreeable 
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there is a degree of pleasure in beholding 
them “settled with,” not at all incompati- 
ble with a kind and forgiving spirit. 

The providence of Heaven graciously 
raises up from time to time men who seem 
especially commissioned to correct certain 
special errors. Thus Howard the philan- 
thropist had a “mission” to reform the 
English prisons, and Father Mathew was 
lately moved to stay the plague of drunk- 
enness in Ireland. Mr. Hudson, though he 
has not probably been aware of it, is as 
signal an instance as either of these. He 
was sent forth into New England to over- 
throw and utterly demolish the vanity of 
that class of speculators, whom he and we, 
for want of a more specific title, have des- 
ignated as “some people’—which must 
be understood as including all that class, 
whether transcendentalist or orthodox, who 


think that they know Something when in | 


truth they do not. This is a class so 
abounding in New England that it has been 
supposed by many to originate in a sort of 
aftergrowth or second edition of the ancient 
puritanical Pride, which made the essence 
of all piety to consist in a state of mind 
expressible by the formula, “I am holier 
than thou!” This pride, now that creeds 
have changed, develops itself in various 
shapes, in philanthropy, literature, morals, 
divinity, and the like; but in essence it 
is the same old self-adoration. Others, 
among whom, for the sake of several of 
the earliest names in the Plymouth colony, 
we should desire tc be numbered, refer 
this pride to a source further back than 
the Puritans, who they think were upon 
the whole more sinned against than sin- 
ning ; they rather consider it only a new 
modification of the original Adam, shapen 
and colored by the peculiarities of New 
England character and education. Be that 
as it may, Mr. Hudson was evidently sent 
forth against this pride, from whatever 
source it sprung. One may see the im- 
pulse operating upon him from the outset. 
What else could induce a young man 
without a literary name, to prepare lectures 
on Shakspeare, and go about to deliver 
them? But the reality of his commission 
is most irrefragably asserted, after the 
fashion of most special providences, by 
what he has accomplished. We are bound 
to believe that he was sent forth to punc- 
ture pride and let the wind out of preten- 











sion, because he has done it. “Some 
People” have fared hardly under his hands; 
he has shown them up and made them 
ridiculous. He has “settled with them.” 

The manner in which he has done this 
is so delightful, that we cannot refrain from 
giving a few examples before speaking 
of his merit as a Shakspeare critic. 


“ Many think Shakspeare’s female charac- 
ters inferior to his characters of men. Doubt- 
less, in some respects, they are so ; they would 
not be femalecharacters if they were not; but 
then in other respects they are superior; they 
are inferior in the same sort as woman is infe- 
rior to man; and they are superior in the same 
sort as she is superior to him. The people in 
question probably cannot see how woman can 
equal man, without becoming man, or how she 
can differ from him without being inferior to 
him. In other words, equality with them in- 
velves identity, and is therefore incompatible 
with subordination, and runs directly into sub- 
stitution ; and such, in truth, is the kind of 
equality which has been of late so frequently 
and so excruciatingly inculeated uponus. On 
this ground, woman cannot be made equal with 
man, except by unsexing and unsphering her ; 
—a thing which Shakspeare was just as far 
from doing as nature is. ‘To sgy, then, that 
Shakspeare’s women, according to this view 
of the matter, are inferior to his men, is merely 
to say that they are women, as they ought to 
be, and not men, as he meant they shou!d not 
be, and as we have reason to rejoice that they 
are not. The truth is, Shakspeare knew very 
well (and it is a pitty some people do not learn 
the same thing from him or some other source) 
that equality and diversity do by no means ne- 
cessarily exclude one another; and that con- 
sequently, the sexes can stand or sit on the 
same level without standing in each other's 
shoes, or sitting in each other’s seats. If, 
indeed, he had not known tnis, he could not 
have given us characters of either sex, but only 


| wretched and disgusting medlies and carica- 


tures of both, such as some people, it is thought. 
are in danger of becoming.” 

If one of the tenets of the faith in which 
all sound orthodox New Englanders are 
educated, be true in proportion to the 
hearty and frequent zeal with which it is 
inculeated from the pulpits of country 
churches—if it be actually to be believed 
a principal ingredient in the perfect bliss 
of heaven, that the saints shall behold and 
enjoy the just punishment of the finally 
impenitent—then we, and, if we mistake 
not, a large majority of our readers, may 
derive great comfort from this quotation. 
The lively relish with which we contem- 
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plate the fate of “some people,” cannot 
arise from a sinful malice, for we are con- 
scious of the kindest feelings towards them, 
and hope this will do them good ; we are 
at liberty to consider it, therefore, a faint 
foretaste of the eternal fruition which is 
to reward the good hereafter. Let us then 
enjoy it in a proper manner, with grate- 
fulness to our author for his truth, and 
thankfulness to Heaven for raising up so 
doughty a defender of common sense. 


“ Polonius is virtuous inasmuch as he keeps 
below vice, (for there is a place down there and 
some people in it ;) is honest, because he thinks 
honesty to be the best policy,—a maxim which, 
by the way, is far from being universally true : 
for honesty sometimes carries people to the 
stake, (queer policy that ;) and perhaps it would 
carry more of us to the stake, if we had it; if 
it did not carry us to the stake, it might carry 
us to poverty, and that, some people think, is the 
next thing to the stake.” 


Again :— 


“The reason, therefore, why some men see 
nothing valuable in nature but cornfields and 
cotton-plantations, is, they have none but corn- 
eating and cotton-wearing faculties to view 
her with. To such men nature is, properly 


speaking, no nature at all, but only a sort of 


huge machine, put in motion by some omnipo- 
tent diagram, to manufacture useful articles 
and agreeable sensations for them.” 


In the following instance the phrase is a 
little varied, but it is sufficieuitly plain who 
are intended :— 


“The fashions of that age may seem foolish 
and affected enough to us, and ours may seem 
equally so two hundred years hence. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that those people who look 
no deeper than dress, either of body or mind. 
and who make it their being’s end and aim to 
wear clothes, and look sleek, and be fashiona- 
ble, are always thinking that human improve- 
ment is now inits quickest march, and that the 

resent has first exemplified the perfection of 
vuman reason.” 


In the following no people are alluded 
to but sentimentalists ; yet they are inclu- 
ded under the generic “some people,” 
and form a very considerable class, What 
is said will apply admirably to the ideal 
transcendental Poet :— 


** Of all men, therefore, Shakspeare was per- 
haps the least a sentimentalist ; strove not at 
all toreveal the truth and beauty of his feelings, 
but only to reyea} the truth and beauty which 





he felt. For the sentimentalist is one who 
thinks he has very fine feelings, and means 
everybody shall know it; he therefore puts his 
feelings on the outside, dresses himself in them, 
and so goes about calling on all to observe and 
admire them; all of which, by the way, is 
among the very lowest and meanest forms of 
conceit and selfishness.” 


But in the following our author gives 
one of the surest proofs of the authenti- 
city of his mission. He is not here de- 
picting ‘some people” from a fancied 
vision in his mind, but is evidently draw- 
ing from life. 

Great novelists have sometimes been 
accused of putting actual living characters 
into their tales, and clergymen often ex- 
pound the sacred text, without being awar 
of it, in so forcible and applicable a manne 
that conscience-burdened hearers construe 
it as a personal insult ; it would not be at 
all surprising if Mr. Hudson was accused 
of having had in his eye when writing 
what is below, certain particular incividu- 
als—men and women—especially women, 
resident not more than five hundred and 
fifty-five thousand miles from the capital 
of Massachusetts. We say it would not 
be surprising if he were to be thus accused 
—not that the reader is at liberty to un- 
derstand that such is our own opinion, for 
there are “ beautiful spirits” in New York 
as well as Boston, and we do not know 
any of them ; only this we say, and say it 
boldly : we should not wonder if Mr. Hud- 
son were accused of having had individu- 
als, living somewhere or other, distinctly 
present in his mind while he was putting 
this paragraph on paper :— 


“Tt is by gilding or varnishing over impurity 
with the superficial graces of style and senti- 
ment, by wrapping up poison in an envelope of 
honey, so that it may steal a passage into the 
mind without offending the taste or alarming 
the moral sentiments of the heart,—it is in this 
way that death is conveyed into the system ;— 
a thing which no man was ever farther from 
doing than Shakspeare: if we wish to see if 
done in perfection, we had better go to the 
pages of Byron and Bulwer ; who do indeed dis- 
cover no little fondness for delineating noble 
generous, magnanimous villains ; gentle, amia- 
ble, sentimental cut-throats,—in a word, devils 
sugared over. Yet it is questionable whether 
even these, bad as they are, are so bad as the 
late importations from France, so much in favor 
with the more ‘beautiful spirits’ of the time, 
where the laws of morality are not so much 
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evaded by simulation of virtue as inverted by 
consecration of vice, and where debauchery is 
argued for on principles of reason, and religion 
itself, the sacred law of love, is urged in behalf 
of lewdness and lust. The truth is, there are 
some people whose morality seems to be all in 
their ears; who cannot bear to have things 
called by their right names ; nay, who are even 
fond of dirty things, and will compass sea 
and land to come «t them, provided they can 
have them dressed in clean words; aud who 
are never contented unless they have some- 
thing whereby to persuade themselves that they 
are serving God while indulging their lusts.” 


We do not feel as if this needed any 
comment. Indeed, at present, it is not 
apparent that anything remains to be said 
upon the subject. 

In another instance the social reformers, 
a very presumptuous and ignorant species 
of “some people,” are dealt with as fol- 
ows -— 

“ Whether from a fault in himself, or in the 
pblic for whom he wrote, it is a remarkable 
fact, that Shakspeare never attempts to show 
his respect for religion and law by reviling 
ministers and magistrates ; nor was he so scru- 
pulously just and charitable as to represent all 
poor men as wise, temperate, honest, and un- 
fortunate, and all rich men as cheaters, extor- 
tioners, and sensualists: in a word, he was not 
so enlightened and sanctified asto identify social 
with moral distinctions ; he therefore found, or 
perhaps fancied, something besides virtue in 
hovels, and something wer, vice in palaces ; 
priests were not all villains, princes were not 
all dunces, criminals were not all heroes, beg- 
gars were not all saints, with him. Which 
will probably account for ceriain sneers and 
censures which have lately been cast upon him, 
as not being a reformer, but as being content 
to let things remain as he found them ; as giving 
no ‘prophecy’ of ‘a good time coming, nor 
making any efforts to bring it about; in other 
words, that he did not patronize Providence, 
nor try to rectify the moral government of the 
universe, so that all men, and especially all 
reformers, should be immediately rewarded ac- 
cording to their deserts, themselves being 
judges.” 


One other instance shall suffice for a 
view of Mr. Hudson’s manner when speak- 
ing directly in his missionary character :— 

“ Yet some appear to think that Shakspeare, 
irreligious himself, could not delineate or 
conceive truly religious characters; probably 
because his persons do not take sides on the 
‘quinguaticular controversy; their faith al- 
ways showing itself in works, not in words, 
and their piety consisting in doing right, not in 
‘ getting religion.’ ” 


| selves 





If “some people,” who will read these 
lectures, do not have their eyes opened by 
these and similar passages, then, to use 
our author’s phrase, they may be given 
over as “ spoiled eggs.” The truth shines 
out of them so clearly that there is no 
mistaking it without intentionally shut- 
ting the eyes. ‘‘Some people” can talk, 
and twist, and shift,—they always could 
and will, which is the reason why it is a 
waste of time to argue with them ; their 
very nature and essence includes a want of 
reverence for God or man, and hence it is 
their religion never to stop talking, never 
to be put down, never to confess them- 
wrong. But this plain showing 
of them up must do much to dash even 
their effrontery, (we refer particularly to 
the transcendental progressives and social 
reformers.) 

Walking down Broadway on one of 
those evenings when the lamplighters are 
instructed to presume the existence of a 
moon in defiance of the senses, an individ- 
ual might accost one thus: “ Sir, wishing 
to afford you an unusual gratification, I 
take the liberty of walking by your side. 
You are now conversing with a person who 
was for a long time at the head of one of 
the greatest nations in the world. I am 
his late majesty, Louis Philippe, ex-King of 
France, in disguise.” This might be a 
plan to delude one’s vanity, while picking 
his pocket. But if there was an individual 
on the roof of the Museum, sending every 
now and then upon the obscured throng 
of passengers, those strong rays of the 
Drummond light which seem almost sen- 
sible to feeling, the cheat is not one which 
would be likely to be attempted. The 
person addressed would turn to the face 
of the accoster, would see at once that he 
lacked the massy features of the ex-king, 
and would then tell him to go about his 
business, for that he desired none of his 
society. 

Just so with “some people,” these pro- 
fessors of Everything; they meet us in the 
crowd and affect to be so many Platos, 
Homers and Lycurguses ; they afflict ex- 
ceedingly many honest persons who lack 
strength of mind to shake them off, and 
who thus fall into the sin of answering them 
according to their folly. But now comes 
Mr. Hudson, and begins turning his Shak- 
speare lecture Drummond light—precisely 
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as the man does on the Museum. The 
honest persons turn upon the pseudo-phi- 
losophers who bore them, and they perceive 
only ‘‘ some people” —some very silly peo- 
ple—frequently fantastically dressed, with 
long hair, and the natural position of their 
under garments reversed. ‘The philoso- 
phers also become conscious that their cha- 
racter is known to be assumed, and cannot 
be sustained; if they were not before 
aware of this, the strong beams of truth 
make them so now, and those among them 
who have sincerely erred will encourage 
the delusion no more. 

But many of them will persist in their 
claims with the same pertinacity in the 
face of truth and common sense, as though 
they were on the best of terms with those 
all-powerful allies. Just like the Demo- 
cratic party, to which we have already 
compared them, 
much the asserting and supporting truth, 
as the gaining and retaining power. 

It is the instinct of a radical, no less in 
philosophy and letters than in politics, to 
be noisy. He cannot bear that there should 


be any finer or nobler being than his own. 
He cannot understand poetry or art, and | 


his presence t takes away from the enjoy- | 


He is fond of argument, 
can always talk, “and al- 


ment of either 

because in it he ec 
ways have the last word. 
to a point he grins and avoids it. 
not permit the existence of any elevated 
state of feeling in his friends. He is ever 
manifesting a disposition to laugh at what 


he cannot enter into or lift himself up to. | “ 


He will keep to the letter of courtesy while 
he violates its spirit. He wears upon the 
nerves, and requires to be held off at arm’s 
length. Obedience, deference, modesty, 
politeness even, are virtues he does not 
practice. He is one, in short, to whom, if 
one wishes to do any good, he must put on 
dignity and carry it towards him authorita- 
tively—a painful effort for sensitive nerves. 

For our own part, we are glad to avoid 
the immediate contact of this sort of people. 
They annoy us to the verge of distraction. 
We prefer to let our light shine upon them 
from a distance, and to obey the natural 
impulses of bene olence rather by laboring 
for their good through intelligent readers. 
Hence we hear no transcendental or ultra 
orthodox conversation ; the only Fourierite 
friend we have is—yes, he is ashamed of 


their object is not so | 





If you pin him | 
He will | 





the folly, though of course he does not own 
it. Why should we go down and vex our- 
selves with thoughts and questions which 
lie in a region where all sensible thinkers 
are absolutely omniscient? If, when we 
are walking up Broadway, (to use our 
former comparison,) a man comes up who 
tells us there are three hundred lamp posts 
between the Astor House and Canal street, 
and that, therefore, we must believe in the 
speedy restoration of the Jews, we are not 
bound, unless by some very recent statute, 
to refute the proposition, The individual 
who wishes to entertain us with such specu- 
lations puts himself in a state of guasi in- 
sanity. He isno prophet, such a man, but 
an auger, and his conversation is an unpro- 
fitable bore. 

If he intended to amuse us, or if he had 
to communicate, or desired to learn aught 
of us, that would be another affair. If for 
instance, in passing the newRuss pavement, 
one should call our attention to it as a fin 
example of the rus in urbe, (even that might 
be endured,) or if one stopped us merely 
to ask the way to such a street, or to in 
form us that we had dropped a glove— 
anything, no matter what, save utter va- 
pidness, would be tolerable. But we can- 
not, with due courtesy to ‘‘some people,’ 
can not devote our time to nonsense. ‘Their 
conversation and writing, therefore, have 
long ceased to appear to us worth answer- 
ing, or, for its own sake, even noticing. 

But Mr. Hudson, and this is another 
proof of his mission, is still annoyed by 
some people,” and delights to perplex and 
confound them. It is of the nature of his 
mind to see things minutely in detail. His 
Drummond light illuminates with exceed- 
ing clearness whatever point he turns it 
towards ; but he is not, and this may be 
said without disparagement, since there are 
so few sueh in the world, a great fixed 
beacon like Coleridge, who irradiates at 
once the broad horizon. 

Or, to spe ak in another figure, he is on 
who, in writing, does not bear himself 
away on the wings of emotion, aroused by 
the great vision of an entire effect, but he 
moves laboriously, fettered by the desire of 
being effective in every sentence, and by 
the intensity with which he sees the imme- 
diate points that arise in his treatment of 
his subject. His sight is keen, but neat 
the ground ; he detects weeds among flow- 
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ers, and wherever he does so they are sure 
to come out; higher up he could not do 
this so well, but would see wider land- 
scapes. Little men and little thoughts vex 
and stop him. A capital marksman, he 
kills hundreds of squirrels, coons, foxes and 
other such vermin, when if he would not 
be distracted by their clamor, but would 
leave the bush and take to the open prai- 
ne, he might have nobler sport with grim 
white wolves and bellowing buffaloes. 

The droll, querulous manner in which 
he pops away at all sorts of little-minded- 
ness, under the head of “some people,” is 
very diverting, as it is also creditable to his 
skill. He is the terror and the terrier of 
knownothings. He will not have them 
about him. He exclaims against them, 
slaps at them, and flattens scores of them 
at every stroke. We look where they had 
been, and there is nothing to be seen but 
an antithesis or a comparison. 

The spirit in which he attacks nonsense 
in general is, as he probably meant it to 


be, highly entertaining in its quality as well | 


as suited to the purpose. He does not go 
into great passions with it, but in just 
enough little ones to give his sarcasms 
heartiness as well as pleasantness, and so 
to make them sting. 


“ We should naturally presume, indeed, that 
a man would understand a thing in proportion 
as he had studied it; but herein we are liable 
to err; for critic Bottom plainly understands a 
thing in proportion as he has not studied it: in 
which respect he has certainly had more imita- 
tors of late years than any other great man 
whose name and fame have reached us.” 

“A straw fire in the night may be a very 
pretty thing; but it only sets people to running 
after it, and then dies out by the time they get 
there, thus leaving them more in the dark than 
they were before.” 


The tone of these, and a hundred other 
excellent things in these lectures, as well 
as of the passages above quoted, is so anal- 
ogous to that of another worthy personage, 
that one cannot help fancying there must 
be some blood relation between our au- 


thor and the Nipper :— 


“A person may tell a person to dive off a 
bridge head foremost into five and forty feet of 
water, Mrs. Richards, but a person may be very 
far from diving.” 

All these peculiarities make him just the 
one to achieve the work appointed for him 











of antagonizing and exterminating a pecu- 
liar development of sentimentalism. 

But besides his missionary labor, he has 
produced in these volumes the best book 
on Shakspeare that has ever been given to 
the American public. He has so much 
nationality as well as individuality that his 
calculations are peculiarly fitted to our 
meridian ; he sees through our mind, (being 
a Yankee,) and has aimed at it so well that 
he has done his countrymen a service as 
well as himself an honor in what he has 
written. He would not desire of course 
to be compared with Coleridge or Lamb ; 
but he may justly congratulate himself on 
having produced what will have much 
more effect than their criticisms in keeping 
Shakspeare before our people—and this 
too not by lowering his subject, but in a 
way which all true Shakspearians and 
honest men must approve. He cannot 
lay claim to a very high degree of poetic 
emotion; nor has he that surt of power 
which flashes on the mind’s eye new and 
abiding views of ideal characters. But he 
talks about them in a way that must inter- 
est readers, encourage them to freedom 
and clearness of thought, and strengthen 
them against all manner of temptation to 
hypocrisy and self-deception. ‘Though he 
has exercised his wit in carcasm, where it 
was needed, he has written more in love 
than to punish. He is evidently self-re- 
liant and fearless, but he has reverence for 
his author, and designs to spread a true 
knowledge of him. He is outright and 
frank ; his faults are therefore pardonable, 
and his excellencies not accidental, but the 
result of the sincere labor of an acute 
scholar. 

With regard to the sonnets of Shak- 
speare, with which he begins his lectures, 
we think it best to differ with him in sup- 
nosing, because they were addressed to a 
Mr. W. H. as “the only begetter of these 
ensuing sonnets,” that therefore the ideal 
love, or friend, celebrated in them, was 
likely to have been William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke. That he or some actual 
person is meant in some few of them, is 
quite probable ; in the one wherein Down- 
land and Spenser are mentioned, for exam- 
ple, the poet is apostrophizing some living 
person. Perhaps in the composition of 
others he may |ave had actual persons for 
sitlers—images from which he idealized 
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and created states of emotion and fancy, 
and embodied them in these works of art. 
The sonnet commencing, “ Those pret- 
ty wrongs that liberty commits,” should 
have been from a wife to her absent hus- 
band ; such ones as “ When in disgrace,”’* 
or, ‘‘ When I do count the clock,” are from 
a lover to his mistress. The whole together 
appear to be a collection of pieces in that 
form, written at various times, and in dif- 
ferent moods of mind. Some express a 
proud power, others sad resolution, tender- 
ness, regret, hope, love, sorrow; yet all 
have that wonderful condensation and pe- 
culiar freedom of language which mark 
them as the production of the same great 
artist. Perhaps they were written as 
studies, and Shakspeare persevered in using 
the sonnet form as the most purely artistic 
and difficult of any, feeling that if he could 
attain the ease and habit of symmetry 
necessary to bring out that harmony of 
emotion and expression which is the per- 
fection of poetry, while compelling his 
imagination to work under so great a stress 
of carefulness, then the requirements of 
ordinary verse would leave him almost 
free. Just as great composers of mnsic 
write in strict fugued counterpoint till they 
acquire an almost miraculous command of 
harmony, and painters study the human 
face and form till they master its changes 
under the many shades of expression and 
effect. 

For poetry is an art, and its forms re- 
quire study as much as those of any other 
art. The poet’s emotion, thought, fancy, 
passion, &c., pass out from him under the 
superintendence of his judgment, and in 
a strict form, of which he is perfectly 
conscious. A man cannot well write a 
sonnet without knowing what he is about. 
He must write in some form, and the mas- 
tery of any form is not a natural and ina- 
lienable attribute of humanity. We cannot 
‘egush”’ poetry, as is evident not less from 





* Mr. Hudson quotes thus: 


Haply I think on thee ; and then my state 
Is like the lark at break of day uprising 
From earth and singing hymns at heaven's gate. 


Our London edition of Haziiu’s Poets has it— 


Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
(From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate. 


This must be the true reading. 





the teachings of common sense within, 
than from the lamentable failures of late 
years in the many attempts to do so around 
us. Good poetry requires the reason, the 
taste, and the intellect, as well as the heart, 
the fancy, and the imagination. The rap- 
tures of song and music are not those of wine. 

It would seem to be the idea with a 
superficial class of thinkers, that even ad- 
mitting the necessity of a study of the 
form of poetry, the poet should, at the 
time of inspiration, be able to forget that 
he was using any form, and should flow on 
in spontaneous jets of musical eloquence ; 
and that poetry so written would be more 
perfect in form than if the writer should 
endeavor conscientiously to conform to 
rule. In other words, they would have 
him study his rule till the moment of ap- 
plication, and then throw it aside and go 
by the pure estus animi. This, it seems 
to us, is a very low view of the art. We 
are not to study celare artem but the ars 
celare artem. That is, we should not aim 
to throw aside the art and conceal it by 
not using it, but we should endeavor to 
command the art, with so much power that 
there shall be a sense of ease and strength 
imparted to the reader. 

Just at our time, when “some people” 
are so given to self-utterance, so ready to 
take upon themselves the feeling that they 
are great artists, when they are in truth no 
artists at all, it is well to insist on the prac- 
tical part of poetry, and to say very plainly, 
at the expense of bei ‘Ing styled a ** conven- 
tionalist,” “purist,” or whatever the 
phrase may be, that poets are not those 
who can intoxicate themselves with the 
nectar of conceit, and then expose their 
raptures to the world. They are those 
who can express raised states of the soul 
experiable by all mankind, in forms suitable 
to those states; who have the art to con- 
trol themselves and beget a temperance in 
the very tempest and whirlwind of passion ; 
who express not themselves but what mer 
think, see, and hear, in that way, beca 
they are impelled to it by a natural spirit- 
ual impulse—a feeling not primarily of 
desire for fame or any ‘ether consequence, 
but of a strong wish to excel in that de- 
partment, and a notion that they can and 
will—by study, by thought, by a resolute 
compulsion of themselves to the task. How 
earnestly did the inspired ploughman labor 
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to make himself worthy of the title 
«“ Robert Burns, Poet!’ His was no such 
inspiration as took away his senses. His 
most musical, most melancholy songs were 
not produced by a mind made maudlin 
through a contemplation of its own 
charms. He was too delicate-minded a 
man to uncover himself and “think out 
loud” before his countrymen. We gather 
but a meagre account of his personal 
history from his poems. 

If these be true views of the art of 
writing poetry, then they afford a reason 
for supposing that Shakspeare composed 
his Sonnets chieily as exercises, artistically 
creating imaginary conditions within him- 
self, and producing them in required 
forms. ‘There is no necessity for believing 
them to have been personally intended ; 
indeed, if it could be proved that they 
were so, it would tend to show that Shak- 
speare was not only himself, but compre- 
hended Milton, and at the same time sang 
his native wood-notes wild on the blos’my 
spray of the social earth, and towered 
among the stars like a winged messenger 
of heaven; it would make him the artist 
of control as well as of liberty, and force 
us to admire the power of an imagination 
which could at once bear its possessor to 
the gates of paradise, and gladden the 
sullen earth with smiles. In fine, it would 
make the musical element in him to pre- 
dominate and sustain the descriptive and 
the reasoning powers in such a way that 
he should seem to address himself to 
others, whereas in his manifestations of 
himself through the drama he appears 
rapt in contemplation and self-communion, 
(not revery,) speaking to himself alone— 
borne upward in his flight, not on self-creat- 
ed pinions, or by the fire and strength of 
his melody, but by the natural loftiness of 
his being. 

Before proceeding further ir. the path 
of thought suggested by these observa- 
tions, there is a passage from Coleridge 
which it is necessary to quote, for its own 
sake, as well as in justice to Mr. Hudson. 
[t is part of the concluding paragraph of 
the critical analysis of the Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece, in the second volume 
of the Biographia Literaria. There is in 
the latter form, he says— 

“Lastly, the same perfect dominion, often domi- 


nation, over the whole world of language. 
VOL, Il, NO. I. NEW SERIES. 





What then shall we say? even this: that 
Shakspeare, no mere child of nature ; no auto- 
mator of genius ; no passive vehicle of inspira- 
tion possessed by the spirit, not possessing it; 
first studied patiently, meditated deeply, under- 
stood minutely, till knowledge became habitual 
and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feel- 
ings, and at length gave birth to that stupen- 
dous power by which he stands alone, with no 
equal or second in his own class ; to that pow- 
er which seated him on one of the two glory- 
smitten summits of the poetic mountain, with 
Milton as his compeer, not rival. While the 
former darts himself forth, and passes into all 
the forms of human character and passion, the 
one Proteus of the fire and the flood; the other 
attracts all forms and things to himself, into the 
unity of hisown meaL. All things and modes 
of action shape themselves anew in the being 
of Mriron; while SaaksPpeare becomes all 
things, yet forever remaining himself. O what 
great men hast thou not produced, England ! 
my country! truly indeed— 


‘ Must we be free or die, who speak the tongue 

Which Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals 
hold 

Which Milton held; in everything we are 
sprung 

Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold !” 


In Mr. Hudson’s chapter on Shak- 
speare’s perceptive powers, near the end, 
we have the following :— 


“ Herein Shakspeare differs altogether from 


Milton. Milton concentrates all things into 
himself, and melts them down into his own in- 
dividuality ; Shakspeare darts himself forth into 
all things, and melts down his individuality into 
theirs. Every page of Milton’s writings ex- 
hibits a full-length portrait of the author; the 
perfect absence of Shakspeare from his own 
pages, makes it difficult for us to conceive of a 
human being’s having written them, The 
secret of this probably is, Milton had nearly all 
of Shakspeare’s imagination, but perhaps not 
a tithe of Shakspeare’s vision. The former 
might have created a thousand characters, and 
all would have been but modifications of him- 
self; the latter did create nearly a thousand, 
and not an element of himself can be found in 
one of them. ‘Thus Milton transforms all the 
objects of his contemplation into himself, while 
Shakspeare transforms himself into whatever 
object he contemplates : the one makes us see 
his own image in all things, the other makes 
us see everything but his own image.” 


And the chapter concludes as follows: — 


“ With most authors language is as hard and 
stiff as granite. It comes from them shape 
and colored exactly as they find it. Instead of 
governing it, they are governed by it; they 
shape and submit their minds to its pre-existing 
4 
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forms, instead of moulding and subjecting it to 
the law of their minds. It is therefore the 
tyrant, not the servant of their thoughts. But 
with Shakspeare, language became as soft and 
limber as water at the fountain. He was its 
master, and in his mind it obeyed no laws, for 
it knew none, but his. Without shape or color 
of its own, it assumed under his plastic hand 
the precise shape and color of his thoughts. 
Words have obeyed some others from conven- 
ience, they obeyed him from necessity. He is 
the true Adam of English literature; both 
things and words heard and came at his call, 
the former to receive names, the latter to be 
given tothem. He is enough of himse!f to im- 
mortalize the English tongue ; he has made it 
as imperishable and almost inimitable as the 
Greek. Well might Wordsworth say, 
‘We must be free,’ ” &c. 


We regret that Mr. Hudson should have 
used Coleridge so freely without making 
an acknowledgment, since it will enable 
“some people,” who are nothing if not 
cavilling, to cower from his downright 
blows, under the imputation of plagiarism, 
and thereby elude the happy possibility 
of having nonsense fairly cudgelled out of 
their brains. That our author does not 


intend to be a plagiarist, will be evident 
to all candid persons who read his book ; 


but we shall not undertake to defend him 
for such an extension of the ordinary priv- 
ilege of quotation as he has here intro- 
duced, even though the chapter thus 
served up ‘be.one which all students must 
be presumed to have almost by heart. 
There are several other instances of the 
kind in his lectures, for which the expres- 
sion in his dedication of a strong desire to 
add ‘the interest of novelty to any notions 
so old and true, that they are in danger of 
being forgotten,” is not a sufficient excuse. 
Where opinions were so literally copied, 
the authorities should have been cited, as 
in legal decisions. 

But to return :—The view of Coleridge 
in the extract above given, arrives at the 
same distinction with that we were about 
to propose, in considering Shakspeare as 
one rapt in contemplation and speaking 
entirely to himself, while Milton is full of 
an earnest purpose, and addresses the 
world. It is very presumptuous to specu- 
late on a subject which has been made so 
clear by one of the most profound critics 
that ever wrote, yet as our view may help 
some readers to the better understanding 
of his, we shall not withhold it. 


Our theory then is, that the true solu- 
tion of the Shakspeare problem is to be 
found in the character of Hamlet. We 
can best account for his ability to make 
himself “the one Proteus of the fire and 
the flood,” by considering him to be in 
himself an unideal Hamlet—one whom 
everything made to think, and who was so 
full of reflection, so all-grasping in percep- 
tion, and so lofty and pure in heart, that 
he could never be moulded - by the world 
into a desperate earnest creature, could 
never attain to a set of opinions, but re- 
mained observing like a boy, even after he 
had grown through and settled most of 
the great questions of government and 
morals that agitate the world in general. In 
short, he was a man who lived in medita- 
tion, and who, whenever his mind was at 
repose, was not cogitating of darling pur- 
poses, nor feeding himself with vanity, but 
rather occupied with thick-coming ideas, 
and brooding pleasurably over innumera- 
ble unutterable thoughts. He was one who, 
like Hamlet, hid himself from himself so 
completely that he was never assured of 
his own character, and only knew himself 
as one of those melancholy spirits with 
whom the devil is “very potent.” They 
had not defined thinking in his time, and 
got so into the roots of it, but that a man 
might lead a reflective life without know- 
ing it,—indeed perchance his very prince 
has more to answer for in this respect than 
has ever been suspected ; he is so noble a 
gentlemen that all scholars naturally take 
a pride in imitating him, and hence he may 
have contributed to encourage that lofty 
reserve which is congenial to pure contem- 
plation, and which is always an attribute 
of the most intellectual characters in our 
English poetry and fiction. 

Pure spiritual greatness is never in any 
age or time readily yielded its proper place 
The world asks for those rough and ready 
instruments, learning and intellectual train- 
ing. It will not believe, on his unsup- 
ported authority, that one man sees or 
feels more than another; the old can say 
to the young, “ We knowand you do not, 
but the wise eannot (if they have to liv 
by them) take that liberty with the foolish 
The growth of Shakspeare’s genius must 
have forced him continually into a mor 
and more learned class than that in which 





his youth had been passed. To sustain 
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his position, he must have made up in 
quickness what he lacked in training, and 
hence have literally “ lived upon his wits,” 
in every sense of the word. ‘This placed 
him in unusual relations with his associ- 
ates. They loved him: they thought he 
had an “excellent fancy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions ;” but they did not 
think of teachmg him to look upon bis wit 
as a virtue, and so to admire it and turn it 
wrong side out. 

Thus he went on, thinking and thinking, 
after his own fashion, in a universe of his 
own, where there was as much variety as 
in the universe around, so much indeed 
that it was enough for him to observe and 
repicture it, without attempting to recon- 
cile contradictions, or to discover and pro- 
pagate universal laws. He had business 
to attend to, money to earn, jovial com- 
pany to keep, and he could not afford time 
to be a philosopher, except in that sense in 
which every great artist is one. If we 
could open his heart and dissect him, the 
great purposes of his life would be found, 
we apprehend, very plain, simple and 
business-like. As for his writing, he prob- 
ably thought well of it; but if he could 
be called up and questioned, it is like he 
would tell us truly that it cost him, with all 
his affluence, a world of labor, and that no- 
thing stood in his way so much as his “ vil- 
lainous melancholy.” He probably valued 
himself upon his study, upon what he had 
acquired and done, and upon his friends 
and patrons. In the society he enjoyed, 
there was little danger of a man’s reaching 
that state of unhealthy conceit which it 
has been the fashion with “some people” 
to affirm of him. A man who was in the 
habit of often drinking too much sack with 
Ben Jonson, was not likely to become a 
self-idolater. 

It was this very position, which isolated 
him while it kept him active, which com- 
pelled him to write in the midst of a busy 
world, that no doubt contributed, with 
other circumstances, to preserve healthful 
so rare and sensitive a soul. His very early 
marriage was also fortunate for him and us. 
Being eight years older than he, it is prob- 
able Anne Hathaway was in some sort 
his teacher ; his going up to London nat- 
urally enough separated them. Thrown 
alone into the city at the age of twenty- 
three, a sensitive boy, full of intellect and 





imagination, the experience of five years of 
married life with a wife so much his senior 
must have been a most happy circumstance 
for him ; the theatre was not then the pure 
place it is now. But all these cireum- 
stances which gathered around to preserve 
him, left him still more and more to his 
natural custom of reflection. He was alone; 
the learning he acquired he got himself, 
and he shows us how fond he must have 
been of study. His soul was proud and 
lofty, far within—unseen by himself. He 
felt a princely gentleman; and it was a 
constant habit with him to consider seri- 
ously or for pleasure the characters of 
other men and the doings of life. He 
studied his art with infinite power of self- 
compulsion ; he meant to be a great poet, 
and knew when he was one. But in the 
secret life of his spirit, he dwelt apart, far 
above his art, far above all passions, (for 
he could not have feigned them so well had 
he not been master of them,) far above the 
opinions of men, in “clear dream and 
solemn vision,” like one over whom 
“ his immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by.” 


He was one who debated with himself 
whether this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire, were so indeed, or only a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapors; 
whether man were the paragon of animals, 
or only the quintessence of dust; and so 
busy was his mind with such inquiries and 
with 

“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 


that, beyond the common cares of life, he 
dwelt in this abstract region—not a proud 
man, but one of a most lofty nature—a 
royal muser. So entirely natural and 
spontaneous was this reflectiveness, and 
so absorbing, that it took in all objects, 
thoughts, and emotions, not more without 
than within, even to the very life of the 
soul, or the primary consciousness ; ren- 
dering him a complete mirror of all that 
came within his ken, himself included. 
How very elevated must have been his 
actual soul who could concentrate the 
multitudinous image through the lens of 
art, and send it upon the world in burning 
rays of poetry! It was as if he superin- 
tended himself and all the world from a 
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heavenly throne ; not indifferently, but in 
sympathy, like a god. 

What innate imaginative power it must 
require to exist at such a sublime elevation, 
we ordinary mortals can form no proper 
idea. Consider a moment that every man 
is objective to himself, and wishes to think 
well of himself. Conceited persons may 
carry it high, to be sure, but there is a 
secret misgiving with them, and time gene- 
rally causes it to grow. Most people who 
mix with the world, have somewhere with- 
in a pretty fair estimate of themselves, 
though often it is probably not agreeable 
to contemplate it, and they find it not de- 
sirable to be true to it. But great artists 
are certainly not afraid to look at them- 
selves in their hours of labor. 

When Shakspeare was at work upon a 
play, it is evident he was living in a very 
high region—far removed from our com- 
mon life, and where, to speak philosophi- 
cally, he imaged himself to his conscious- 
ness, as a BEING almost purely composed 
of consciousness-controlling faculties ; that 
is, using the nomenclature of Coleridge, 
his secondary imagination, which is “ an 
echo of the primary, co-existing with the 


conscious will,’ was so strong that it 
nearly identified itself with the primary, 
which is “ the repetition in the finite mind 
of the eternal act of creation in the infinite 


Tam.” One step further would have made 
him a creature of inspiration. 

Milton gained this region also, but not 
by the same path. He was upborne, not 
by a rapt contemplation, but by the fervor 
of emotion. He rose on the wings of 
music, the sense of power giving birth to 
greater power, and bearing the passionate 
old man so out of himself that he too be- 
came godlike, in that the primary “I am” 
was almost lost in its echo, the state as- 
sumed under the guidance of the conscious 
will. Shakspeare was a mortal raised to 
the skies; within the soul of Milton an 
angel had been drawn down. 

Rr. Hudson must answer for this discus- 
sion. In general such definement is not 
very interesting or profitable. It were best 
to let Shakspeare remain Shakspeare—no- 
thing other. For our own part, Hamlet’s 
mock definition of Laertes would be all- 
sufficient for the father of them both : 


“To divide him inventorily, would dizzy the 
arithmetic of memory ; and yet but raw neither, 





in respect of his quick sail. But in the verity 
of extolment, I take him to be a soul of great 
article ; and his infusion of such dearth and 
rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his 
semblable is his mirror; and, who else would 
trace him, his umbrage, nothing more.” 


And we might say the same of all of 
Shakspeare’s characters. It is not the 
mind’s first wish to have them “ divided 
inventorily ;” whenever they are spoken 
of, we prefer that they should be sim- 
ply referred to as persons perfectly well 
known. We do notenjoy a walk in the fields 
any the more for having the name of each 
particular flower pointed out to us. And 
besides, let one consider how difficult it is 
to give an estimate of characters which 
affect us as individuals ; even in real life we 
are obliged to keep very much in the gen- 
erals; such an one is a “good soul,” an- 
other is a “gentleman,” another, “ Lord 
Saxby, man of six foot ten,” (his portrait is 
in the prints of foxhunts, ) or ‘‘ conversation 
Brown,—four-bottle man at the Treasury 
Board, with whom the father of my friend 
Gay was probably acquainted.” Cousin 
Feenix gives individuals, such as they are, 
as vividly as though he went into thei 
biographies. He sees the salient point, 
and flashes the man upon us with a word 

So it should be in the most elaborate anal- 
ysis. Mr. Hudson has little of this power, 
and hence, along with much in these lec- 
tures that shows true and delicate insight, 
there is a great expense of wit, which, 
though honestly exercised, is not collected 
in burning foci, but leaves the impression 
of a world of good things, pleasant in the 
reading, and altogether wholesome, yet 
wanting in the attractive and adhesive 
quality which would make them fasten 
themselves upon the mind. Still, with a 
class of readers who are comparatively 
unpracticed, both in the study of Shak- 
speare and in thinking, they must be of inf- 
nite service. They have an awakening in- 
fluence, which, if encouraged, may lead 
many readers to the joy of peace in believ- 
ing; while they quench sentimentalism, 
they foster the habit of that free-thinking 
which is based on Christianity, knowledge 
and common sense. 

But without a wit as active as Mr. Hud 


| son’s, we should fall short with him and 
| not excel with him in going into a minute 


examination of his views of particular 
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characters. Let it suffice that in general 
his perceptions are true: had he more 
poetry in him, with no less wit, we should 
have liked better what we now like well— 
and our remarks would probably have 
savored more of the warmth of advocacy 
than of the coolness of deliberation. ’ 

The sentence reminds us, both in sound 
and sense, not to conclude our article 
without admonishing our author for some 
of his liberties with language. He has 
thought proper to be almost as antithetical 
as the Euphuists whom Shakspeare de- 
lighted to ridicule :—e. g. a few sentences : 


« Accordingly his poetry is instinctively philo- 
sophical and his philosophy instinctively poet- 
ical; histories come from him like creations, 
and creations like pure histories. In a word, 
his creative and perceptive faculties are con- 
stantly playing into each other’s hands and 
perfecting each other’s work ; and it is hard to 
tell whether he carries more of imagination 
into the regions of truth or more of truth into 
the regions of imagination.” 

“The lord and the tinker (Sly) are the two 
extremes of society ; so much so, indeed, that 
they well-nigh meet round on the other side, as 
extremes are apt todo. There is just about as 
much gold in the one character as in the other ; 
only in the lord it is all on the outside, in the 
shape of gilding ; in the tinker it is all in the 
centre, in the shape of a kernel. And it is 
doubtfnl which be more ludicrous or the more 
dignified, the ennui which drives the one to 
seek sport in duping a sot, or the sottishness 
which makes the other dupable into the belief 
of his being a lord.” 

“On the whole, it is not easy to decide 
whether the poet hath conferred the greater 
favor upon us by writing this play, (Comedy of 
Errors,) or by writing no more like it.” 

* Now, to say that Shakspeare’s age was a 
rude age, that it was without true culture, in 
the best sense of the term, is about as magnifi- 
cent a piece of historical misrepresentation as 
can easily be found. It is one of the instances 
s0 common in modern times, wherein people 
have presumed their fathers to have been in the 
dark, because they have themselves got into the 
dark respecting their fathers.” 

“In bringing my teaspoon to this Niagara, 
(the tragedies,) 1 trust I am not ignorant on 
which side the danger lies: I have not forgot- 
ten, and shall not forget, that he who can look 
the sun in the face with undazzled eye has 
some reason to distrust his sight. Wherefore, 
in — to this part of the course, [ can only 
say, 1 dare neither refuse to try nor hope to 
succeed ; I cannot expect to do much, and 
will not despair to do something; and if my 





performances should be found small, I trust 
the smallness of my promises will not be for- 
gotten. At all events, let me entreat you for 
your own sakes not to transfer the feebleness of 
my efforts to the account of my subject: and I 
shall deem myself fortunate if, small as I am, 
the greatness of my load do not crush me into 
less even than my usual dimensions.” 


This is well enough in its way, yet it is 
anything but good writing; it is simply 
point-making. No man can write in such 
a fashion without knowing that he is odd, 
and without meaning to be so; and a 
writer who practises such fire-works must 
not expect to acquire the sounding flow 
of natural fervor. He may be good as a 
wit and a humorist, but he must not be 
allowed to consider himself a good writer. 

There is no worse habit, both for its 
monotony and its effect upon a writer's 
mind, than this constructing antitheses and 
pointed sentences. It breaks up thinking 
into mote-catching, and gives a see-saw 
motion to style that drowses perception 
in the reader. 

We trust there are few readers who 
would not consider it an insult to their 
good sense for us to go into an explanation 
how we can be pleased with such things 
for what they are, and still so decidedly 
object to them, as characterizing a style. 
Nor is it necessary, we believe, that our 
author should be very severely treated for 
what there is reason to suppose he has 
emotion enough to outgrow. Only—let 
no one imitate him. He has prepared these 
pellets of wit for “‘some people,” and has 
therewith exterminated that class, so that 
we can go on now, without thinking of, or 
writing at or forthem. But they that are 
well need no physician; and there is no 
reason why we should be made to swallow 
any more antithetical pills, though ever so 
well disguised with saucy wit. 

Mr. Hudson has now a right to take ad- 
rantage of the position he as a literary 
man has honestly acquired, and to go on 
laboring for truth, notin his original sphere, 
as one unknown to the public, but in that 
to which he has raised himself by being a 
successful writer. As a lawyer who prac- 
tises several years with success in inferior 
cases ought, as he goes on, to take the re- 
sponsibility of more important ones, leaving 
the others to younger men; or, as a phy- 
sician, after having experience in prolonging 
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tl.e lives of poor patients, ought gradually 
to esteem it his place to take the care of 
those whose health is of more importance 
to society; so should a man of letters, 
when he has got through his justice court 
and dispensary practice, carry into a 
higher walk of his profession the qualities 
that have sustained him through the una- 
voidable rudimental exercises, and dare 
from his attained eminence another and 
loftier flight. Many psssages in these 
lectures show that their author, would he 
but attempt it, has the power to master a 
fine rhetorical style, and thus to elevate 
the reader instead of addressing him at his 
own level. He is never very free from 
mannerism or stiffness, (his dedication is 
horribly nice,) but yet he shows in many 
passages the ability to command an im- 
pressive eloquence. The following, though 
marred by the tendency to antithesis, is 
very beautiful :— 


“ The truth is, the ages of Pericles, of Au- 
gustus, and of Leo, all together, can hardly 
show so much wealth of genius and of culture 
as the single age of Elizabeth. It was, so to 
speak, a perfect volcanic eruption of every order 
of talent, of every degree of intellectual excel- 
Jence. Or rather, it was the Sabbath of Chris- 
tendom, when the fierce stormful elements of 
mediaval chaos first appeared in a beautiful 
and beneficent creation, and the genius of 
modern civilization, resting from his long la- 
bors, first smiled upon the works of his hands. 
Uniting faith without superstition, and philoso- 
phy without skepticism, it seems to have had 
all the grace of art without stiffness, all the 
sincerity of youth without its ignorance, and all 
the enthusiasm of chivalry without its extrava- 
gance. This flowerage of so many centuries 
of preparation, this bursting forth of the bloom 
and perfume which had been accumulating for 
ages, had neither the eo rudeness nor the 
midday sultriness, but simply the morning fresh- 
ness of modern civilization ; the freshness, too, of 
a morning sparkling with dews and vocal songs, 
as if the star-beams of the preceding night had 
been fashioning themselves into music and 
gems ; a morning crowned with all the bright- 
ness, yet free from all the languor of the day 
which hath since followed.” 


The antitheses here do not seem studied, 
and the flow of expression harmonizes with 
the thought. Though extremely arti- 
ficial in structure, the paragraph has there- 
fore a poetic effect. The style seems to 
have been formed by art acting under the 
impulse of emotion. ; 





But how very capable our author is of 
taking place among the best writers, both 
as having skill with language and true ele. 
vation, may be seen by the following :— 


“We see Cordelia only in the relation of 
daughter, and scarcely see her even there ; yet 
we know what she is or would be throughout 
the whole circle of human relations, just as 
well as if we had seen her in them all. She 
is just such a creature, like some we may have 
known, as it makes one feel safer and happier 
to live in the same town with; to walk the 
same streets that she walks in ; to kneel in the 
same church where she hath knelt: such an 
one, the knowledge of whose being in the same 
house with us renders our room more comforta- 
ble, our outlook more beautiful; puts peace 
into our pillow, and a soft religious life and joy 
into our thoughts ; makes the night calmer, and 
the day cheerfuler, the air softer and balmier 
about us: at thought of whom the objects that 
were looking black upon us brighten up into 
smiles ; the consciousness of whose presence 
brings consecration of the place and sanctifica- 
tion of the feelings ; and the knowing of whom 
regenerates and purifies the heart, because she 
can be truly known only in proportion as the 
heart is pure. And finally, Cordelia, so rich in 
mild, sweet, gentle austerities, belongs to that 
class of beings, of whom there are probably 
more to be found than there are to find them, 
who seem born to give happiness or something 
better than happiness to others, and yet to know 
little of it themselves; unless, peradventure, 
they have the unseen and unprized gift of shar- 
ing the happiness they create; so that while 
they seem no less pitiable, they really are no 
less enviable than admirable.” 

This is rhetorical and antithetical, but it 
feels natural—truly eloquent—eloquent in 
spite of the handy-dandy fashion of tossing 
the thought to and fro. A writer whose 
perceptions are so true, and who seems to 
have so much genuine emotion, ought to 
be held very strictly to task for his affecta- 
tion and bad habits. He ought to b 
commanded, “more in sorrow than in 
anger,” or rather entreated, in the love of 
truth and for his own sake, to strive afte: 
what he seems so able to reach, a simple 
free eloquence that would enable his hear 
and mind to have their proper influenc: 
upon his fellow-countrymen. 

Perhaps it will be thought unfair, as 1! 
is certainly unusual, to criticise an autho: 
for what he ought to be, when we hav: 
given him so much praise for what he's 
But Mr. Hudson, from the delightful man 
ner in which he has accomplished his mis 
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sionary labor treated of in the first part of 
our article, has awakened our sympathy, 
and we feel in taking leave of him that it 
js not quite enough to thank him for what 
he has done, without expressing a wish 
that he would do more. And if we have, 
in speaking of his book, made the propor- 
tion of blame too great for the praise, it 








may be excused on the ground, to use a 
form of speech which it is to be hoped 
neither he nor we will ever require again, 
that there has no work lately issued from 
the press which has deserved a little cen- 
sure more, or could bear a great deal so 


well, 
G. W. P. 
















Iv is well known that the tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet owes its origin to inci- 
dents which took place in the city of 
Verona, when 


* Civil broils, bred of an airy word 
By Capulet and Montague, disturbed 
The quiet of the town.” 


These rival factions were a subdivision 
of the two grand parties known as the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. Verona thus 
divided was the first stage where Ezzelino 
da Romano, one of the most notorious 
characters of his age, appeared before the 
world. By historians he is represented as 
a man of no ordinary energies, but who by 
turning them to evil became the scourge 
of his contemporaries, and the execration 
of posterity. Tradition describes him as 
the most cruel of tyrants, and the poets of 
Italy have treated him still worse. Ariosto 
sums up his character by calling him a son 
of the Devil, who did so much mischief 
that Marius, Sylla, Nero, and Caligula may 
be considered as merciful when compared 
to him. | 


“ Ezzelino immanissimo tiranno 
Che fia creduto figlio del Dimonio 
Fara troneando i sudditi tal danno 
E distruggendo il bel paese Ausonio 
Che pietosi appo lui stati saranno 


EZZELINO DA ROMANO, SURNAMED “THE CRUEL.” _ 


A CHARACTER OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 




















our hero, describes in a certain part of the 
infernal regions a lake of boiling blood, 
from which the heads of such monsters of 
cruelty as Dionysius of Sicily and Alexan- 
der Pherceus are seen to emerge, only how- 
ever to be pierced by the arrows of Cen- 
taurs ranging on the banks. While he is 
looking at them the sage Chilon his guide, 
pointing to one of them, says: “ Seest 
thou those horrid features, overshadowed 


by dark locks?” "Tis Ezzelino. 


« E quella fronte che ha il pel cosi’ Nero 


FE’ Azzolino.” 
Inrerno, Canto XII. 


It cannot but prove interesting to have 
a brief sketch of a person handled so 
unmercifully by such celebrated authori- 
ties, more especially as his chronicle fur- 
nishes an idea of matters and things during 
the thirteenth century, in the leading 
events of which he bore a prominent part. 

Ezzelino da Romano, so called from the 
name of the village where he was born, 
began to rise into importance about the 
year 1225, when, uniting himself with 
Salinguerra, a famous desperado chief of 
those days, he appeared in Verona to rein- 
force the Montecchi, who had just driven 
out of the city Count Richard di San Boni- 





Mario, Silla, Neron, Cajo, ed Antonio.” 
Orvanpo Furioso. 


fazio, head of the Cappelletti or Guelphs, 
The good services rendered by Ezzelino to 
this faction, gained him, in Verona, a little 





Dante, though a fellow-Ghibelline of 





power, which he increased by his subtlety 
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and boldness. He had frequent opportu- 
nities of signalizing himself on account of 
the unceasing broils between the cities of 
Lombardy and the Marca Trevigiana, torn 


by numerous factions, each division of | 
y , 


which was headed by some warlike noble, 
or ambitious adventurer, desirous to in- 
crease the fame of his house, and enlarge 
the number of his adherents. His first 
care was to expel from Verona the nobles 
who adhered to Count Richard, reducing 
their palaces and towers to ashes. 

We find him soon after on horseback, at 
the head of his Veronese, crossing the 
country in the direction of Vicenza.— 
Through the assistance of his brother, Al- 
berico da Romano, who had some little 
power there, he entered the place, and the 
Veronese war-cry terrified the unwary Vi- 
centines, who flew to arms and fought des- 
perately in the streets and thoroughfares. 
Although the forces of Padua soon came 
to their assistance, Ezzelino defeated them 
with great slaughter; and having created 
Alberico Governor of Vicenza, he returned 
to Verona proud of having detached a city 
from the Guelph party. 

The Paduans, however, had not to wait 


long for an opportunity of retaliating upon | 


Ezzelino. He had got into his possession 
the castle of Fonte, allied to the Paduans, 
but they fell upon him with such determi- 
nation that he was compelled, much to his 
confusion, to retreat before their superior 
forces. 

They got word soon after, that he had 
caused the city of Treviso, which had 
named him its citizen, to take arms and 
proceed against the Bishops of Feltre and 
Belluno, and that, putting himself at the 
head of the Trevisans, he had taken those 
two little towns. The Paduans exhorted 
the citizens of Treviso to get rid of Ezzeli- 
no, and not having succeeded, they formed 
a league against him with the Patriarch of 
Aquileja and the Marquis of Este, and 
marched towards Treviso, setting fire to 
everything they found on the way. Fel- 
tre and Belluno were finally given up to 
the aggressors, and Ezzelino was obliged 
to go and create mischief in some other 
quarter. He owed thenceforth a grudge 
to the Marquis Azzo D’Este, which time 
did not make him forget, as we shall see. 

The old dissensions of Verona had not 
subsided yet, and they were stirred up 








anew by the election to the office of Goy- 
ernor of Giustiniani, a patrician of Venice, 
who not only recalled the exiled nobles, 
but received into the city Count Richard 
of San Bonifazio, head of the Capulet fac- 
tion. The jealousy of the Montecchi at 
this occurence can be easily imagined. 
Ezzelino and his old associate, Salinguerra, 
blew the coals; and at their instigation, 
and with their assistance, Giustiniani was 
driven from the town, and the Count, with 
several of his adherents, was thrown into 
prison. The principal part of the Count’s 
faction took refuge in the castle of San 
Bonifazio, where they elected a Governor, 
and implored the help of the commune of 
Padua. Every device they could think of 
was tried by the Paduans to coax or terri- 
fy Ezzelino and Salinguerrra into the liber- 
ation of Count Richard, but in vain. They 
and the Marquis of Este, with other friends 
of the imprisoned nobleman, even begged 
that holy and learned preacher, Friar An- 
thony of Lisbon, better known afterwards 


| under the title of St. Anthony of Padua, 


to induce the Veronese to set the Count 
free. Willing to do anything that might 
lead to restore peace among brothers, 
the good saint proceeded to Verona, and 
tried both reason and entreaty with the 
ehief men of the city, showing them the 
direful consequences which would ensue 
from their refusing to release a prisoner 
obtained by means which they knew them- 
selves to be fraudulent and unjust. His 
exhortations were cast to the wind on ac- 
count of the state of exasperation in which 
all minds were at the time, so that after 
doing all that lay in his power, he left them, 
and returned again to Padua. 

The effect of this unchristian obstinacy 
was, that not only the forces of Padua 
and the Marquis of Este poured into the 
territory of Verona, but even Modena and 
Mantua were drawn into their side of the 
quarrel. Several towns and castles were 
reduced to ashes, and the tide of war rolled 
on to the very gates of Verona. Blind at- 
tachment to a favorite leader, and factious 
enmity, may account for many outrages to 
one who understands the state of Italy in 
the middle ages, when every man was 4 
warrior, every rarrior’s country was the 
town of his birth or adoption, and every 
town’s code of honor the principles of its 
petty prince or baron. But even these 
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meagre excuses cannot palliate the conduct 
of Ezzelino. He respected no laws, and 
cared for no standard, but served in the 
capacity of leader, man-at-arms, or cut- 
throat, the master whose influence he could 
use to the best advantage for the accom- 
plishment of his private ends. 

In the year 1232, Frederic If., Emperor 
of Germany, was in Ravenna. Having 
done his utmost on several occasions to 
sow dissension among the Italian common- 
wealths, and show his ingratitude towards 
the Pope, by whom he had been crowned, 
changing his tact with every change of 
fortune, but still getting worse as he grew 
older, this monarch deemed it his interest 
in the present year to maim and disable, 
as far as possible, the cities of Lombardy, 
which had formed a confederacy against 
him. 

Ezzelino was among the foremost to 
aid, by his council and his arm, this plot 
designed for the ruin of his native country ; 
and the foreign tyrant was so much pleased 
with his advances, that he subsequently 
rewarded his zeal with the hand of an ille- 
gitimate daughter. One of the first acts 
of the infamous Ezzelino was to imprison 


Guido da Rho Podesta, or Governor of | 


Verona, with the judges, and give the city 
into the hands of the Count of Tyrol and 
other officers, who, accompanied by a hun- 
dred and fifty horsemen, besides a hundred 
cross-bow men, took possession of Verona 
in the Emperor’s name. The reward of 
the traitor was the captaincy of a foreign 
force, at the head of which he resisted 
those of the confederates who opposed 
him, sacking and burning their towns and 
strongholds, besides giving them a warm 
reception whenever they showed their faces 
in the territory of Verona. 

Division became so rife in Lombardy, 
and the two parties of the Imperials and 
Confederates so violent against each other, 
that Pope Gregory IX., who had changed 
his residence from Avignon again to Rome, 
and succeeded in quelling dissension there, 
resolved to try to open the eyes of the 
Lombards upon the danger to which the 
whole country was exposed by their inter- 
minable feuds. The manner in which the 
Pope set about completing his wise and 
plous purpose, is characteristic of those 
times when respect for religion, feudal fa- 
haticism, and warlike passions were the 








elements which, mingling together, formed 
every man, and predominated over him by 
turns. 

The Pope elevated to the honor of Envoy 
Apostolic, and endowed with ample facul- 
ties, Fra Giovanni da Vicenza, of the order 
of St. Dominic, a man of acknowledged 
sanctity and persuasive eloquence, charging 
him to represent to the jealous cities of 
Lombardy, with words of heavenly unction, 
the grievous sins and the injury to their 
native land ensuing from their detestable 
brawls, and to exhort them to sincere re- 
pentance, and to the maintenance of the 
brotherly love nearly forgotton amongst 
them. Friar John was soon upon the field 
of battle. So great was the fame of his 
virtue and eloquence, that the inhabitants 
of Pudua turned out in their best clothes 
to receive him; and having met him on 
the road between their city and Monselice, 
taking him up with great devotion, they 
put him on their carroccio or war-chariot, 
and drew him fairly into the town with 
loud demonstrations of joy. The good 
friar spoke to them, and afterwards to 
their troublesome neighbors, with such 
effect that even the Montagues of Verona 
promised to behave themselves better in 
future ;.aad the wicked Ezzelino himself 
swore all the holy father had ordered 
for their greater good. Several of the 
cities, at the suggestion of Friar John, 
gave liberty to those of different factions 
who were confined in their prisons, and 
made away with such parts of their stat- 
utes as had been the cause of civil conten- 
tion. Encouraged by the beneficial effects 
of his mission, and desirous to give sta- 
bility to the peace which had been ob- 
tained, Friar John, in accordance with the 
principal chieftains and councils of the 
towns, appointed a day upon which all the 
communes should meet, for the general 
good and tranquillity. He chose for the 
rendezvous an extensive plain near the 
river Adige, four miles from Verona. 

A great day for the cities of Lombardy 
was the Feast of St. Augustine, August 
28th, 1233. The cities of Verona, Man- 
tua, Brescia, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, 
had poured out their warriors in arms, 
and all their people—men, women, and 
children—in their gayest attire. Each 
population was preceded by the curroccio 
tastefully and gaudily arranged. 
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This carroccio was a large chariot on four 
wheels, surmounted by a mast, on the top 
of which wasa golden apple, or some other 
device, and was destined to bear the stand- 
ard of each little commonwealth. The 
chariots were decked with precious cloths 
of different colors. They were greatly in 
use in the thirteenth century, forming as it 
were the palladium of each town, whose 
inhabitants it preceded to the field, and 
by whom it was defended at every peril ; 
for it was a lasting dishonor to a town to 
lose its carroccio in battle. Sometimes the 
chieftain addressed his feudsman from it, 
and sometimes even mass was celebrated 
on a portable altar erected upon it. (Vide 
Sismondi, and are Delle Antichita 
Italiane, Tom. I. P. 2, page 198.) 

Multitudes had come to the great as- 
sembly from cities more distant than those 
mentioned above. The inhabitants of Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, Modena, &c., appeared un- 
armed, preceded by their bishops, and 
walking bare-foot in sign of penance. The 
most celebrated chieftains of the day were 
on the ground, and most conspicuous 


amongst them the Marquis of Este,“ the | 


Signors of Comino, Ezzelino da Romano, 
and his brother Alberico. 


people present was more than four hundred 
thousand, and no less than ten bishops. 

Such a spectacle had rarely been seen 
in Italy before, and the circumstances of 
such an extraordinary assemblage must 
have inspired the worthy Dominican 
preacher with no common _ eloquence. 
From a platform sixty feet high, he har- 
angued his immense audience, exhorting 
them in the name of God and the Holy 
Father to give to each other the kiss of 
peace, and forswear those fatal brawls 
which tended only to exhaust and weaken 
their country, until it became’ an easy prey 
to the watchful invader. 

His words had an immediate effect upon 
every heart. The Guelph chieftain em- 
braced the Ghibelline whom he had met 
on the field of battle, and armed to the 
teeth, three days before ; the Capulet kissed 
the cheek of the Montague whom he would 
have run through the body, the preced- 
ing week, for “ biting his thumb ” at him ; 
and even the people of Vicenza settled all 
quarre) with the Florentines, who the year 
previous had not only besieged their walls, 





According to | 
the chroniclers of the day, the number of | 





rr 


but thrown into the town, by means of a 
machine, the carease of a donkey as a com- 
pliment to the inhabitants. The peace was 
mutually promised, agreed to, and stipu- 
lated by all parties, and the awful sentence 
of excommunication fulminated against 
him who should be the first to destroy so 
holy a work. 

Friar John witnessed the successful re- 
sult of his mission with unbounded satis- 
faction, and gratitude to God, who had 
effected it. That the peace might be stil] 
better established, he proposed to the as- 
sembled parties the marriage of Adelaide 
daughter of Alberico da Romano, whose 
brother Ezzelino was the most conspicuous 
among the Ghibellines, to Prince Rinaldo, 
son of the Marquis of Este, chief of the 
Guelphs. This proposition was applauded 
by all, and the articles of the peace were 
inscribed and signed in a document which 
is still extant. (Vide Muratori, Antig. 
Ital.) 

Friar John had certainly arranged mat- 
ters satisfactorily amongst the different 
populations which had listened to his ad- 
dress on the banks of the Adige; and had 


they been left quietly to themselves they 


would no doubt have remembered and 
kept his good advice. But many of the 
chieftains had only feigned a desire for a 
peace which w ould have deprived them of 
their favorite adventures, and the rich spoils 
which were their object. Hence it is that 
they only waited for a plausible pretext to 
destroy the universal reconciliation which 
had apparently been effected. New diffi- 
culties began to arise very soon, and only 
afew days passed before several of the 
cities broke off from the compact at the 
instigation of these malicious advisers, and 
only a few months elapsed before all Lom- 
bardy was again ina blaze. 

It was in vain that the good Dominican 

made every effort to compose these new 
dissensions. In vain did he reason with 
the turbulent princes, and urge them to 
maintain the stipulations so solemnly 
agreed upon at the famous meeting 
Finding everywhere a deaf ear turned to 
his remonstrances, and seeing all his at- 
tempts fruitless, he retired to his convent 
in Bologna to meditate upon the instability 
of human affairs. If the pious father, 
through human weakness, had allowed 
some little sentiment of self-complacency 
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to arise in his heart at the time of his great 
speech, and its wonderful effect upon the 
multitudes, he learned a lesson upon human 
nature, which must have been extremely 
useful to him in his after-life. It is unfor- 
tunate that he did not dictate in a form to 
be preserved, the oration which he had 
delivered to the Lombards, which must 
have been a rare specimen of popular elo- 
quence, and his meditations upon the 
sequel of events that followed it, which 
would be probably no less instructive and 
entertaining. 

The only document relative to those ex- 
traordinary circumstances, which has been 
handed down to posterity, is a letter of 
Pope Gregory LX. to Friar John, wherein 
he expresses his entire satisfaction with his 
praiseworthy exertions, and consoles him 
for their signal and utter failure to effect 
what they were intended for. 

The quarrelsome Lombards paid dearly 
very soon after for violating promises so 
solemnly made ; and the chief cause of the 
misfortunes that befell them, was the in- 
corrigible Ezzelino. This turbulent spirit 
could find no pleasure in a peaceable state 
of things, so unlike that of his younger 
days. His first iniquitous act was to create 
arenewal of civil war in Verona. But not 
satisfied with so small a scheme of mischief, 
he engaged in a far more perilous and trea- 
cherous enterprise by writing to Fredericce 
II. Emperor of Germany, exhorting him to 
pass the Alps, and enter into Lombardy, 
at the head of a powerful army. Frederic 
was not slow in following the advice of his 
faithful adherent. 

He resolved to carry war into the very 
heart of the country, to urge on and en- 
eourage its progress by his presence on 
the spot, and to strike at once at the 
strongest bulwarks of the national party. 
Whatever advantages his cause might have 
obtained in Lombardy, the two important 
cities of Milan and Brescia were yet un- 
conquered, and their resistance to all the 
former efforts of his faction rankled in the 
mind of the proud Emperor. By the ad- 
vice of Ezzelino he determined, upon his 
arrival in Italy, to attempt first the capture 
of Brescia as the easier to overcome of 
the two obnoxious cities. 

A florid army bearing the imperial 
standard entered Verona in 1238. Several 
cities of Italy had sent their forces to 





strengthen the German ranks. A number 
of Saracens had likewise been enlisted in 
his pay. But those who seem to have 
attracted the greatest share of admiration 
were a band of English warriors, armed at 
all points and mounted on richly capari- 
soned steeds. They presented themselves 
to Frederic, offering him at the same time 
a large sum of money as a token of friend- 
ship from his kinsman Henry III. They 
were gallant fellows, these Island Knights, 
and would have liked better, although they 
said but little, to deal their blows on French 
mail, than to spend their lives in sacking 
and burning Italian hamlets, in the cause 
and quarrel of a foreign prince. 

The imperial army, after having reduced 
the surrounding country to a howling 
desert, sat down before Brescia strong in 
number, and well provided in the different 
machines of siege then in use, the Emperor 
being firmly resolved not to withdraw from 
the place before having planted the Ger- 
man standard on the towers of its citadel. 

He had, however, no easy bone to con- 
tend for. The Brescians were distinguish- 
ed among their neighbors for enterprise 
and perseverance, and understanding well 
that from Frederic and Ezzelino they had 
no mercy to hope for, they determined to 
fight to the last for their beloved city, and 
at least sell their lives at a price not soon 
to be forgotten. While the hostile army 
was advancing, they had furnished the town 
with all the stores necessary to sustain a 
lengthened seige. It discouraged them in 
some measure, to think that they were 
totally deprived of the warlike machinery 
which rendered the beleaguering army 
doubly formidable. But they were for- 
tunately delivered from this exigency by 
an occurrence which they considered as a 
special interposition of Providence in be- 
half of their just cause. 

Some of their people, while foraging in 
the vicinity for provisions, had entrapped 
a Spaniard on his way from Germany to- 
wards the imperial camp, and brought him 
prisoner into Brescia. This traveller was 
discovered to be a man of great acquire- 
ments in various branches, but above all a 
thorough adept in the art of constructing 
all manner of engines of war offensive and 
defensive, and in the science of equipping 
and directing them, whatever their shape 
or calibre. His new entertainers were de- 
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lighted at discovering so much knowledge 
in s their unwilling visitor, and to show their 
high esteem for his talents they proposed 
at once to his choice, either to serve the 
ancient city of Brescia according to his 
craft, or to be set up as a target for their 
cross-bows. The good Castilian did not 
stand to deliberate, but applied himself 
lustily to work for his new employers, and 
with such efficacy, that they were soon 
provided with wooden towers, battering- 
rams, manganos, trabuccos, and other de- 
structive implements for demolishing para- 
pets, and hurling stones, as well as their 
adversaries. 

The siege had been going on for some 
days, when the detestable Frederic, irri- 
tated at the accuracy with which they 
aimed pieces of iron and heavy fragments 
of rock at his breast-works and machinery, 
which they broke and scattered, frequently 
killing the soldiers who managed them, 
had recourse to the expedient of bringing 
several Brescian prisoners from Cremona, 
and tying them to his engines, so that 
their friends and relatives might be obliged 
to desist from further attempts, or kill 
their unfortunate kinsmen in the act. It 
is not certain whether the besieged were 
driven by despair to continue their de- 
fence as before, or whether they desisted 
from battering the imperial works at so 
fearful a sight. But goaded on, and bela- 
bored so piteously by the unfeeling adver- 
sary, they retaliated on his cruel device, 
stringing up by the heels the numerous 
Germans they had in their possession, and 
exposing them all along the outside of the 
ramparts to the strokes of their brutal 
Emperor. 

What irritated Frederic still more were 
the sorties which these shrewd and daring 
Italians effected at intervals on his troops, 
retiring into the gates of their stronghold 
almost before the heavy Germans knew 
where the blows came from. These sor- 
ties were of great damage to the imperial 
army. 

It is recorded, especially, that on the 
night of October 9th, while the soldiers 
were sleeping away the fatigues of the 
day in the camp, the Bresciaas, led out by 
their chieftains, contrived to get near the 
place where Frederic lay, without being 
observed by the German guards. They 
roused the guards with terrific shouts, and, 
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rushing upon them simultaneously, opened 
their way towards the imperial tent, killing 
or disabling every one who opposed them. 
The Emperor, with great difficulty, escaped 
being taken prisoner on this occasion, to 
the no small regret of the Brescians. 

He soon became disgusted with th 
siege. Every effort against the town 
proved unsuccessful, and seemed only to 
increase the daring of the citizens. It be- 
came unsafe even to walk at any distance 
from the camp. While the Emperor had 
collected all his forces in the design of 
overwhelming Brescia, the Milanese, see- 
ing the country clear, spread their armed 
men over the neighborhood, giving a se- 
vere lesson to several of the tow ns where 
Frederic had been well received. They 
even bearded the Emperor in his own 
quarters. For, having learned from the 
scouts, whom they always kept on the 
alert, that a certain part of the imperial 
lines was rather negligently guarded, on ac- 
count of the security afforded by its position, 
they equipped aband of the hardiest adven- 
turers in their service, who, coming unex- 
pectedly upon the vulnerable point, at- 
tacked it so desperately as to force it under 
the nose of the Emperor, and throw them- 
selves into the town to reinforce its heroi 
garrison. 

At length, seeing that all his endeavors 
to carry the place” were fruitless, he set 
fire to his machines, and sullenly drew off 
his army, retreating towards Cremona. 
This event seriously injured the reputation 
of Frederic II., and increased the glory of 
the free city of Brescia, who celebrated his 
departure with becoming exultation. 

Our hero, Ezzelino, never cared to work 
under a superior, however he might value 
his assistance or protection. Leaving, 
therefore, the Emperor at an early period 
to wear out the lives of his men and his 
own patience under the walls of Brescia, 
he had engaged in a scheme of his own, 
which had for its object the conquest 
of the rich and powerful city of Padua. 
Ezzelino effected its capture by an adroit 
use of the fear excited by the presence in 
Italy of Frederic and his powerful army, 
and by means of a treacherous correspond- 
ence which he kept up with the Ghibel- 
line faction in the city. The city had no 
sooner fallen into the power of the impe- 
rial party, than Ezzelino made himself its 
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Governor. He inflicted a cruel revenge 
upon the inhabitants, for their constant 
adherence to the Guelphs, and the trouble 
they had formerly given him. 

The indignities which he committed 
against the best and most noble citizens, 
procured a number of enemies for him and 
his party, so that a secret invitation was 
sent to the Marquis of Este, to come and 
deliver Padua from the tyrant and his 
German satellites. The brave Marquis 
accepted, perhaps too hastily, the invita- 
tion thus tendered to him, and moved 
rapidly towards Padua, in hopes that his 
friends would open one of its gates to him, 
as they had promised. But in place of 
this he came upon Ezzelino, who was in 
readiness for him, and who gave him a 
reception as warm as it was unexpected. 
This terrified his followers so much that, 
struck with a sudden panic, they deserted 
their ensigns almost to a man, and the 
Marquis owed the preservation of his life 
to his horse, that bore him nobly beyond 
the reach of danger. The Marquis re- 
solved to be more cautious for the future, 
in his proceedings with the Ghibellines, a 
purpose which afterwards saved him more 
than once from their toils. 

Ezzelino, as a reprisal, occupied the 
town of Este, whose garrison, a few days 
afterwards, was filled with Germans and 
Saracens. He also made an attempt to 
storm Montagnana, another feud, which he 
hoped to carry as easily as that of Este. 
But the people resisted him with great 
determination ; and even set fire, in broad 
day-light, to a tower under which he was 
at the time, and from which he made a 
very narrow escape. He retired from be- 
fore the town, and returned to Padua. 

Ezzelino had the honor of giving a splen- 
did reception there to Frederic and his 
suite, and of spending nearly two months 
with him and the Empress, in the monas- 
tery of Santa Justina. They passed their 
time in hunting, and in taking long walks 
over the surrounding country, which 
abounds in beautiful and romantic scenery. 
A venerable Italian chronicler tells us, 
with pardonable indignation, that ‘ these 
two subjects, to wit, Emperor Frederic and 
Messer Ezzelino, were perhaps the two 
vreatest Generals, and, without a doubt, 
the two greatest scoundrels of their day 
and life-time. For one was a beast of an 





infidel, and the other was known to hold 
familiar intercourse with the devil.” It 
would be interesting, perhaps, though not 
edifying, to have an outline of the conver- 
sations held by two worthies of this de- 
scription, amidst some of the most charm- 
ing tracts of the most beautiful country in 
the world. We are informed that their 
time was chiefly employed in devising 
plans for the destruction of Azzo, Marquis 
of Este, whom Ezzelino styled “ the head 
of the serpent, against which the first 
strokes should be directed, in order to 
have an easy victory over the body.” 
Feriendus est serpens in capite, ut corpus 
facilius devincatur. Ue alluded to the 
serpent in the coat of arms of the House 
of Este, and the Guelph party, of which 
the Marquis was the chief. 

They soon began to work upon this 
principle, and their first step was to send 
a friendly invitation to the Marquis, to wait 
upon the Emperor in Padua. Although 
willing to take part in any proceedings 
which might tend to allay their animosities, 
the Marquis refused to move, unless a se- 
curity were given to him in the Emperor’s 
name, and signed by the imperial hand. 

Having received this, he went to Padua, 
accompanied by several of his adherents. 
The bad faith of the Ghibellines soon began 
to show itself. The Emperor had the castle 
of the Marquis quietly surrounded by Ger- 
man outposts. Soon after, under some 
specious pretext, he secured the person of 
Rinaldo, son of the Marquis, and kept him 
as a hostage. The malicious Ezzelino 
placed numerous spies near his visitor 
during his stay in Padua, and was informed 
by them of the names and quality of the 
persons with whom he had intercourse, in 
order to punish them, as he afterwards 
did, by exile, imprisonment, or death. 
The wary Marquis was continually on the 
alert, and he soon had more than mere 
suspicion to mistrust the faith of his adver- 
saries ; for he learned that Frederic had re- 
solved, and even given directions to have 
him taken out of the way. He forefended 
the stroke by leaving Padua secretly, and 
without notice. Once out of the lion’s 
den, he rallied his followers, and collecting 
all the forees he could, he marched boldly 
upon Este, and other towns occupied by 
the enemy, reducing them once more into 
his power. This rapid and fortunate 
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movement caused the death of every one 
in Padua, who was a friend of the Marquis, 
or whom Ezzelino chose to consider as 
such. 

The cruelty of this chief increased as 
he became older. An unguarded word, a 
vague suspicion, a groundless accusation, 
was enough for him to cast his unhappy 
victims into the horrid dungeons, erected 
by his order in every town where he ob- 
tained command. The architect who served 
him was the first to die in one of these 
prisons, when its erection was completed. 
He burned the towers and palaces of the 
nobles who failed to obtain his favor ; tor- 
mented and maimed in the most frightful 
manner their owners, frequently ordering 
their limbs to be cast into the fire before 
their eyes. 

He made several attempts to establish 
his sway in several cities hostile to Frede- 
ric, among the rest, but without success, 
in Parma and Belluno. The lamentations 
of the unfortunate Paduans, lay and cleri- 
cal, groaning under his iron yoke, became 


so loud that in 1248, Pope Innocent IV. 
excommunicated him, as he had done al- 
ready with the profligate and ambitious 


Frederic. Ezzelino, in place of being 
humbled by the sentence, as the Pope ex- 
pressly desired, became worse and worse. 
He continued his assassinations and im- 
prisonments, strengthened his forces, and 
seeing the power of Frederic decline with 
his health, he formed the project of add- 
ing to the proud title of Signor of Padua, 
which he had assumed, the command over 
other cities, and domineering in his own 
name. He took and sacked the little 
city of Monselice, and forced its citadel, 
deemed impregnable, to capitulate. It is 
said that some of the machines which he 


of twelve thousand pounds weight, a cir- 
cumstance which may be deemed incred- 
ible. 

Frederic II. died in 1250. After having 
afflicted the church like his grandfather 
Frederic Barbarossa, he came to a similarly 
unfortunate end, although he is believed to 
have previously repented of his misdeeds. 
We have only alluded to him, where his 
history comes in contact with that of 
Ezzelino, his friend and fellow-bandit. 

Monte and Araldo, two nobles of Mon- 
selice, accused as traitors, having been 





ey 


brought to Padua, and loudly protesting 
that they were not such, Ezzelino, who 
was at dinner, came out at the noise, and 
refused to listen to any explanation or de- 
fence. Monte, driven almost to insanity 
by his hopeless condition, rushed wildly at 
the tyrant, threw him to the ground, and 
being unarmed himself, searched Ezzelino’s 
person for a dagger, but at the moment 
he too was unarmed. Monte having grap- 
pled him by the throat, was making a 
desperate effort to choke him. Both Monte 
and Araldo, however, were cut to pieces 
by the soldiers of Ezzelino, who narrowly 
escaped with his life, and was confined to 
his bed for several days in consequence of 
the wounds inflicted upon him by Monte’s 
teeth and nails. Had he not been found 
unarmed, that would have been the last day 
of his life. 

The complaints of the wretched Paduans, 
the remonstrances of the Marquis of Este, 
and the entreaties of the whole nation 
against this horrible man, became so loud, 
that Pope Alexender 1V., as the common 
father, could no longer refuse his assisi- 
ance towards delivering the country from 
so great an evil. Accordingly, he created 
Phillip, Archbishop elect of Ravenna, Le- 
gate Apostolic in the Marea Trevigiana, 
who published a crusade against Ezzelino, 
as an enemy of his religion and his country. 
He collected an army in Venice, compose ~d 
partly of Paduan refugees; and notwith- 
standing the efforts of Ansedisio, nephew 
to Ezzelino, and Governor of Padua in his 
name, he took all the fortified places in 
the vicinity, and finally stormed a gate oi 
the city itself. While the crusaders were 
battering the gate, the besieged poured 
down upon their machines such a large 


| quantity of hot resin, sulphur, pitch, and 
employed on this occasion, heaved stones | 


other combustibles, that the gate itseli 
caught fire and was reduced to ‘ashes, af- 
fording an easy entrance to the aggressors. 
They were soon in possession of the city, 
and threw open the gloomy dungeons of 
Ezzelino, thus giving fre -edom to an incredi- 
ble number of victims of his cruelty, who 
could scarcely be recognized by their rela- 
tives, so haggard and spectre-like was thei 
appearance, 

Ezzelino, who was then marauding on 
the territory of Mantua, moved in the di- 
rection of Padua, at the news of its being 


besieged. At the ford of the Mincio a 
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man stood before him covered with dust 
and sweat. ‘‘ What news?” said the ty- 
rant. “ Bad! Padua is lost.” Ezzelina 
ordered the messenger to be hanged in- 
stantly, and proceeded onward. Meeting 
another messenger, he asked the same 
question: “ What news?” He answered 
that, by his good leave, he would wish to 
speak to him in private. This second man 
was more prudent than his forerunner, 
and departed unharmed. Ezzelino pressed 
forward without giving his weary soldiers 
a moment’s rest. On arriving at Verona, 
a sudden suspicion crossed his mind re- 
garding the faith of the Paduans who ac- 
companied him. He instantly ordered 
them to be arrested, deprived of all they 
had, and inclosed in the famous amphithe- 
atre of that city, where, with unexampled 
barbarity, the greater part of them were 
murdered on the spot. The others died of 
suffering and starvation, so that out of 
nearly twelve thousand, between nobles 
and plebeians, not more than two hundred 
ever found their way back to Padua. 

The pontifical army had been reinforced 
by several commanders—among others, by 
the famous Friar John, at the head of a 


band of merry Bolognese, and by Alberico 
da Romano, who, though a most cruel and 
lawless bandit himself, was scarcely ever 
on peaceful terms with his brother Ezzeli- 


no. The latter was driven from before 
Padua, and retreated, burning with shame, 
and rage, to Verona, where he consoled 
himself by torturing to death his nephew, 
Ansedisio, for having lost Padua. The 
Paduans passed a decree, which is still ex- 
tant, ordering the happy liberation of their 
city from so cruel an oppressor to be 
solemnized every year by a general proces- 
sion, accompanied with hymns of gratitude 
to the Almighty—a festival which, if re- 
port be true, is continued down to the 
present day. It would be long to narrate 


the intrigues through which Ezzelino suc- | 


ceeded in obtaining command of the noble 
city of Brescia. The events which led to 
it may be all reduced to one cause—the 
accursed discord of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines, which rendered an easy prey toa 
domestic tyrant, the same town which had 
defied the whole imperial army, with the 
proud Frederic at its head. Philip, Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, made every attempt in 
his power to prevent Ezzelino from enter- 











ing Brescia, but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner himself. Having been brought in- 
to the presence of the tyrant, he was asked 
by Ezzelino how he expected to be treated. 
Phillip replied in a calm and steady voice, 
“ With the honors usually given to a Legate 
of our Holy Father, the Pope ;” an answer 
which caused even the haughty Ezzelino 
to respect him during his confinement. 
Brescia was doomed to suffer the tyran- 
ny of so cruel a master only for a short 
time. Buoso da Doara and the Marquis 
Oberto Pelavicino, who, from friends and 
allies of the tyrant, had become his most 
bitter foes on account of his treacherous 
attempts against them, were on the banks 
of the river Oglio with the forces of Cre- 
mona, as well as Azzo d’Este with thoseof 
Ferrara and Mantua. Ezzelino, having 
bribed and bought over several of the no- 
bles of Milan, had attempted to carry that 
city, but was rebutted by Martino della 
Torre. A similar attempt had been like- 
wise made against Monza, which also fail- 


| ing, Ezzelino found himself in the midst of 


a hostile country, with deep and rapid 
rivers between him and Brescia; and he 
heard that his old enemy, the Marquis of 
Este, had fortified the bridge of Cassano, 
having scattered the detachment left there 
by Ezzelino. He resolved to make a des- 
perate attempt to force this pass, and gain 
the opposite bank. 

It is said that a devil had predicted to 
him that he would die at Assano. Now 
Ezzelino always kept a number of astrolo- 
gers in his pay, and had great faith in 
devils and witches; but interpreting this 
for the city of Bassano, near which he was 
born, he had wisely resolved to keep away 
from it for the future. He trembled at 
the mention of Cassano. His onslaught 
upon the people of the Marquis was so 
violent, that his followers had all but car- 
ried the bridge, when an arrow, discharged 
at random by a Guelph crossbow-man, 
pierced deeply into his left foot. This ac- 
cident spread a panic through his army, 
which he was compelled to draw back to 
Vimereato, where, having bad his wound 
opened and the arrow extracted, he bravely 
mounted horse again, resolved to push for- 
ward towards the Adda, across a shallow 
part of which he conducted his men, He 
had already reached the opposite shore, 
but his foes had regulated their move- 
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ments so accurately that the forces of Cre- 
mona, under Buoso and Oberto, and those 
of Ferrara and Mantua, under the Marquis 
of Este, bore upon him simultaneously, 
and fairly brought him to astand. Though 
hemmed in upon all sides, he did not lose 
his wonted ardor ; but in the very moment 
of danger, the Brescians gave rein to their 
horses, and saved themselves by flight. In 
vain did he attempt to keep his men toge- 
ther, and effect a retreat in good order to- 
wards Bergamo. The allies attacked his 
disbanded troops, making a great number 
of prisoners. 

Ezzelino, belabored on all sides, fought 
with the fury of a tiger, covered with 
blood, and in the midst of a circle of dead 
bodies; and at length, finding himself 
nearly alone, he furiously put spurs to his 
horse, and made a desperate effort to es- 
cape. He was, however, pursued and 
overtaken by a large number of horsemen, 
who made him prisoner. The same in- 
stant, a soldier, whose brother had been 
mutilated by order of Ezzelino, struck him 
on the head and wounded him thrice in 
revenge. Others say that he was thus 
~ wounded before his capture, in an encoun- 
ter with Mazzoldo dei Lavelonghi, a Guelph 
nobleman of Brescia. 

The day on which this memorable vic- 
tory, which gladdened the heart of all 
Italy, took place, was the feast of Sts. 
Cosmas and Damian, September 27th, in 
the year of grace 1259. The people 
crowded upon the road by which he was 
conveyed to Soncino, all being desirous of 
seeing the man whom the stoutest soldier 
had never approached hitherto without 
trembling. To one of the many who, 
covering him with reproaches and insults, 
threatened moreover to finish him, he 
turned with eyes of fire, and a frown of 
his dark brow: “ And wouldst thou have 
courage (he said) to lay thy hands upon 
Ezzelino?”’ ‘The growl of the caged lion 
was sufficient to strike terror into the heart 
of the man, and of all the bystanders. 

He soon reached Soncino, where he was 
protected from further injury by the noble 
Marquis of Este, who provided him with 
surgeons and commanded that every at- 
tention and respect should be paid to 
him. His wounds, however, were so deep 
as to baffle the skill of his attendants. 
He refused to partake of any food, and 





without giving any sign of repentance, he 
died some days after, in the seventieth 
year of his age, rejecting even the conso- 
tions of religion. 

His brother Alberico was put to death 
the year after, together with al] his sons, 
in force of a barbarous sentence suggested 
by the fear, that if even a scion remained 
of so evil a race, it would one day grow 
up to be the curse of the country. 

So, to the eunpeshabte relief of all Italy, 
perished Ezzelino, i/ Crudele, or the C ruel, 
who, endowed with great military genius, 
might have been a hero, and chose to be 
the scourge of his conntry, and the detesta- 
tion of posterity. His shrewdness was 
equal to his cruelty; for at a glance he 
read the deepest secrets of the heart, and 
was known to scrutinize and study every 
face upon which he turned his gaze. He 
was of athletic mould, and gifted with 
nerves like whip-thongs and sinews ofiron. 
His hair and eye-brows were dark and 
bushy, his features pale but marked with 
extraordinary expresssion, and his eyes like 
those of the viper. There isa portrait of 
him in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, 
worthy the study of the traveller. 

He was so wantonly cruel, that some- 
times, on the capture of a town, he would 
order all the inhabitants to be deprived of 
their legs, or arms, or noses, or otherwise 
shamefully mutilated. Having heard that 
a quantity of blind and disabled persons, 
who went around begging through the 
Italian cities, asserted that they had been 
reduced to that state by Ezzelino, he issued 
a proclamation inviting those unhappy 
poor to present themselves to him, with the 
assurance that they would be nourished 
and provided for. Three thousand misera- 
ble wretches came to him, whom he in- 
closed in a large building, ordering it to be 
set on fire, so that the whole number 
perished in the flames. 

He had great faith in magic and judi- 
cial astrology, an imposition very preva- 
lent in those days, although its practices 
were forbidden under severe penalties. 
While he was moving against the city of 
Feltre, it is said that a magpie hovering 
around his banner, finally rested upon it. 
Whether that he considered the fact a 
good omen, or felt a kindred sympathy for 
that bird of prey, Ezzelino was delighted 
with the animal, which was so tame as to 
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allow itself to be caught, and ordered the 
friendly pie to be conveyed to Padua, and 
delicately nourished. 

But it is time to close this sketch of the 
life of this famous chieftain—the most in- 
human of those numerous Italian warriors 
of the middle ages, whose science and 





valor might have made them a blessing to 
their beautiful country, but who plunged 
it deeper and deeper into those feuds 
which finally, by destroying the resources 
of its vitality, rendered it an easy prey to 
the grasping stranger. 








THE SWISS REVOLUTION. 


Tue idea and sentiment of liberty must 
be very deep in human nature, or man 
would not still cling to it—seek it, as 
he does, after all that has transpired to 
make him abandon it. The mightiest em- 
pires have exerted and exhausted their 
mightiest efforts to stifle its breathings. 
Monarchs of every name have made it the 
one long scheme and purpose of their lives 
to cause it to perish in their dominions, 
and to root it out from the memories of 
their subjects ; and, at death, they have 
left their partial successes therein as choice 
jewels for the inheritance of their houses, 
and have imposed the continuance of the 
tradition as one-of the most solemn of du- 
ties. The talents of all the wily counsellors 
that bounties and patronage could win, 
have been concentrated in plotting its ruin. 
The ministers of religions, false and true, 
have been wheedled to betray it, or forced 
to become its executioners. Men, in the 
attempt to defend it, have poured out their 
blood like water; have desolated their 
best-loved hearths ; have made their own 
wives widows, and their children orphans ; 
have watered with their tears the cap- 
tive’s bread, and have felt through dreary 
years the dangeon mildew devouring their 
members and gnawing at their vitals. 
And as each old generation passes away, 
it perceives that the price of liberty is con- 
tinual sacrifice and heroic suffering, and 
that, even thus, its rescue is but partial 
and soon declines ; and yet the eye of the 
veteran kindles with that of the youth, 
and their voices unite in invoking that for 
which the one has suffered, and the other 
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is ready to suffer, and thus the struggle is 
continued and perpetuated. Liberty must 
be very dear to the human heart. 

But the name of liberty has been as- 
sumed, and its privileges abused by mon- 
strous broods, so numerous and odious, 
that memory refuses to rehearse their 
catalogue. When worthlessness would 
seek for distinction, or misrule for power, 
or cupidity for fortune, or hatred for ven- 
geance, or voluptuousness for unbridled 
license, how often has each called itself 
the advocate of liberty! How often have 
they joined their forces to assault authority 
and good order! How often, especially 
in the days nearest our own, have they 
made the name of liberty the rallying cry 
of crime, and asound portending calamity 
and woe to the citizens of quiet and peace! 
Thus have the powers of evil availed to 
bury the graceful form of liberty beneath 
hideous ruins, or to sliroud it in lurid 
colorings, till the poet has described it, 
and the painter figured it, and a sentiment 
too common stamped it, even on a nation’s 
currency, but as a zoneless bacchanal. 
Still men, and the lovers of man, have not 
ceased, from amid the cloudy terrors of evil 
fashionings, to invoke it with their voices, 
and to evoke it by their good deservings. 
Again, then, liberty must be something 
very dear to man, and, moreover, very 
noble in itself, that it is thus sought after 
and thus loved. 

The sentiment of liberty is indeed some- 
thing very noble, for by it God has distin- 
guished man from the lower parts of cre- 
ation, which are governed by necessary 
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laws ; and it is very dear to man’s heart, 
because it is a necessary condition of his 
essential nature. 

For, whether in aspiration or in act, 
liberty is the element that girdles round 
the throne of the mind. And, though it- 
self be not reason, it yet, with equal step, 
accompanies all the operations of reason, 
and without it reason becomes unreason. 
And yet reason is not the seat of the liber- 
ty that so encompasses it, but that other 
faculty, which, in the triune spirit, is or- 
dained the scholar and yet the mistress of 
reason—the scholar to be enlightened by 
it as to what is truth, and the mistress to 
force it, despite its lessons, into perverse 
windings, or to compel it to the just appli- 
cation of its teachings. 

This faculty, need we say it, is the will, 
in naming which we have said free will, 
since these two are so knit that without 
freedom there is no will, and without will 
there is no freedom. Ubi voluntas, ibi 
libertas. 

But in our first parents’ fall, the human 
will was perverted, and two kinds of liber- 
ty were lost: liberty from sin, and liberty 
from misery. Liberty from necessity was 


preserved to man, as a ground of merit or 


demerit. This is what we understand by 
natural liberty ; and from all that we have 
said, we may gather why man so clings to 
seeking it, and has so abused it. 

We have been meditating on the recent 
tragedies of Swiss revolution; and who- 
ever is acquainted with the long history 
of that romantic confederacy, and under- 
‘stands the guilty violence that has just 
now dishonored virginal freedom on the 
mountains of Uri and of Schwytz, will 

ree with a burning heart, that all we 
have said of liberty, and more than we are 
sufficient to say, has been illustrated, has 
been em} lied in their annals. 

Pens of an authority, and tongues of an 
eloquence, far other than ours, have been 
pleading, in Europe, the cause of prostrate, 
outraged Switzerland. They cried in the 
ears of the great powers of Europe, while 
the great nations of Europe were yet 
powers, that the conspiracy of revolution- 
ists in the city of Berne was not a local 
affair; that the ruin of the Swiss constitu- 
tion was not the end, but only the means 
of the conspirators; that the flames of 
civil war, kindled in the homesteads of the 





Alps, were intended but as torch-lights for 
the assassins of Europe, as firebrands for 
a continental conflagration, as signals for 
the overthrow, not of thrones, but of law 
—not of kings, but of nations and their 
most cherished. institutions. Oppressors 
disregarded and have fallen; and if any 
mov ement has indeed been made towards 
securing the true and reasonable rights of 
the people in parts of Europe, we may be 
sure that their late masters look with re- 
gret not more poignant on what they have 
lost, than do the jacobins centred in Swit 
zerland on what they have thereby failed 
to gain. Switzerland, indeed, is a little 
country, but the questions that have shaken 
her concern all Europe. Wisdom must 
prevent their consequences, or time will 
show them yet further ; for the secret lodges 
of Berne have purposes not yet fulfilled. 

But if Swiss affairs interest the adjon- 
ing nations of Europe by their actual ten 
dencies, they may interest others in the 
way of solemn lessons. For us republi- 
cans, for us constitutional republicans, oh! 
how many lessons might be drawn from 
the history, and at length from the calami- 
ties of an elder republic ; and how many 
arguments might be found in the causes 
of those calamities, for principles W hone 
application our national interests are at 
this moment loudly demanding. These 
we cannot pretend to discuss at length, 
nor as their importance would warrant, in 
the present essay ; but we shall neverthe- 
less have natural occasion to indicate some 
of them less or more pointedly, and shall 
thus leave them to the reflection or to the 
minuter examination of our readers. 

The race which has rendered Switzer- 
land famous in modern Europe, were emi- 
grants from the remote North. Passing 
by their earliest struggles and sufferings 
amid the rugged Alps, the records of 
which are more or less uncertain, we find 
them, early in the ninth century, possessed 
of liberty and a formal constitution ; for 
Louis le Debonngire, in extending to them 
the paternal protection of the Carlovingian 
empire, expressly guarantied to them the 
preservation of these. The fundamental 
provisions of this constitution bear a most 
striking resemblance to the laws of the an- 
cient Scandinavians, as they may be found 
detailed in the poetical legends that have 
come down to us from Olaus and Johannes 
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Magnus,* or as they have at a later date 
been collected and critically examined by 
the learned Messenius, in his “ Scondia 
Illustrata.” This constitutional corre- 
spondence in their social fabric between 
Switzerland and the extreme North, of it- 
self proves the origin of the race, and is at 
the same time an illustration of the truth, 
that constitutions which show the vigor of 
permanence and vitality, which success- 
fully resist encroachments from without, 
and bind firmly to one another their con- 
stituents from within, are not the handi- 
work of political forecast, nor are hewn 
out as a creation de novo by the statesmen 
of an incipient people; but that their 
foundation, on the contrary, is in the pub- 
lic synderesis of the primitive community, 
and their shapings are the gradual results 
of the practical needs and peculiar position 
of each nation, as it grows towards maturity. 

Switzerland, which, since the Congress 
of European powers at Vienna in 1815, 
has consisted of twenty-two cantons, takes 
its name from the canton of Schwytz, 
which was the first nucleus of the confede- 





ration, and has ever been the soul of its | 
glory, and the noblest guardian of its lib- 


erties. Uri and Unterwailden, co-ordinate 
in race and origin with Schwytz, were al- 
ways knit to it in feeling, and, from early 
in the twelfth century, formed with it a 
regular defensive league. These three can- 
tons formed the Waldstaaten, or Woodland 
States. The customs and manners, and 
the complete sovereignty of each canton, 
by stipulation, remained inviolable; but 
the entire support of the three was pledged 
to resist any foreign interference. About 
the middle of the thirteenth century, they 
chose the celebrated Rodolph of Hapsburg 
to be the head and arbiter of their league. 
This was in evident obedience to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Europe at that time, 
whose aspirations were for an emperor of 
all Christendom, to be elected, not less for 
his high personal worth, than for the ex- 
tent of his material resources; and to 
whom, therefore, all disputes between na- 
tions might be referred for a rightful ad- 
justment—a magnificent conception, but 
why has it proved so unsatisfactory in 
practice ? 

The same ny had not pps away 
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till the people of the Waldstaaten found 
that this chieftainship of a stranger was 
likely to be abused to purposes of foreign 
aggression; and with the manly energy 
that they have ever displayed in coping 
with perils, they compelled the Count of 
Hapsburg, elevated though he now was to 
the position of emperor, to retrench him- 
self within the faculties that had been con- 
ceded to him. A solemn renewal of the 
alliance between the three Waldstaaten 
was consequently made in the year 1291, 
and on the same occasion they re-enacted 
an ancient law, that no man who was of 
foreign birth, be his qualifications or his 
character what they might be, should ever 
exercise the office of a judge among them. 
They applied the same rule to their clergy 
with a few exceptions, and this identity of 
sympathy between the people and their 


| pastors has been a powerful promoter of 


the union that has always existed in these 
countries, between their patriotism and 
their religion. 

When Rodolph of Hapsburg died, his 
house began the base, degenerate course 
that has ended by rendering it, first the 
enemy, and now, at length, the laughing- 
At the very begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, Albert, 
son of Rodolph, set about the task of wan- 
| tonly injuring the Waldstaaten, that he 


_ might thence find occasion to reduce them 


beneath his iron yoke. What kind of suc- 
cess he had has become matter of story 
and of song wherever patriotism or political 
liberty is prized. He sent the notorious Ges- 
ler to administer justice in Schwytz and Uri, 
and Beringer in like capacity to Unterwal- 
den. But these emissaries of oppression 
had scarcely had time for more than to 
commence their task, when Werner Von 
Stauffach, Arnold Anderhalden, and Wal- 
ter Furst, meeting together by night at the 
great rock which marks the boundary be- 
tween Uri and Unterwalden, on the Lake 
of Waldstaaten, plighted there their troth 
to one another that, God helping, they 
would set their country free. This was 
on the 17th of November, 1307. The day 
was fixed, upon which each of them, with 
a chosen band of patriots, was, in their re- 
spective cantons, to raise the cry of liberty, 
to which they well knew that every Swiss 
heart was ready to answer at the cost of 
its blood. But in the interval of the oath 
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and its intended accomplishment, the son- 
in-law of Walter Furst, the heroic Tell of 
Burglen, rid Switzerland and the world of 
Gesler, and, as is well known, retrieved 
the fortunes of his country. 

Eight years later Prince Leopold, 
brother of Frederic, came against the 
Waldstaaten to take an Austrian ven- 
geance, with more than ten thousand men. 
‘hese he had considered amply sufficient 
wherewith to chastise a handful of unruly 
mountaineers. Some thirteen hundred 
Swiss assembled and met them on the 
henceforth classic heights of the plain of 
Morgarten. Leopold escaped with the 
remnant of his shattered host. Hitherto 
the Swiss had lived together as a band of 
brothers; we have now no record of the 
slightest internal troubles having ever dis- 
turbed their repose. But as usual, prosper- 
ity brought them friends. Zug, Glarus, and 
Lucerne, sought admission to so valiant a 
confederacy. Why not admitthem? The 
same greedy house of Hapsburg, with its 
double-faced eagle, was seeking their de- 
struction, that had sought the ruin of the 
Waldstaaten. Besides, to have them for 
allies would be not only to increase the nu- 
merical strength of their fighting men, but 
to throw a friendly wall between the Ger- 
man empire and the original cantons. They 
were admitted. Then Zurich, and at length 
Berne, sought part in the league. The 
latter had domestic feuds to be thus ap- 
peased, as well as foreign enemies to be 
repelled. The principle of new accessions 
had been once acted upon—why should 
the action not be repeated? No reason 
was found, and anew the hand was ex- 
tended to them also. With one partial 
and temporary exception, the Waldstaaten 
have always sufficed for themselves and 
their own defence, but how seldom have 
they sufficed for the fickle Lucernese, and 
the factious men of Zurich and of Berne. 

Nevertheless, hitherto the admission of 
the latter cantons seemed almost acts of 

enerosity, and it cannot be denied that 
or a while the new allies rendered im- 
portant aid in the wars of the Swiss with 
the Austrians. But as their arms were 
always successful, new territories were 
from time to time falling into their hands, 
or were ceded to them by feudal powers. 
Among these were Baden, Bremgarten, 
and Mellingen. It was here that the evil 





influence of the later confederate cantons 
became active. Lucerne, Zurich, and Berne 
were republican, not by fundamental con. 
stitution, but by the force of circumstances ; 
they had never the sentiment of liberty at 
heart, and accordingly they were eager to 
seize on foreign possessions, not to free 
them from oppression, but to substitute 
themselves as new masters. After this 
evil example, the original cantons were 
drawn away, and they too would become 
suzerains. To this unhappy course Uri 
presented a glorious and a holy exception. 
It refused its share in the partition of the 
foreign possessions, professing that the 
wars they had undertaken were in obedi- 
ence to their conscience and their country, 
and that they wou'd not defile themselves 
by receiving any other recompense, 

Schwytz pursued for a while another 
course, and was thereby led to quarrel and 
at length to fight with Zurich, in the main- 
tenance of only probable rights. But 
Zurich, which had been a traitor from the 
beginning, forgetting her solemn covenant 
with the confederacy, and forgetting the 
special obligations that she owed to the 
elder cantons, called in the aid of Austria, 
and had France likewise to a certain ex- 
tent engaged to assist her with troops. 

The faith of treaties was guarded by the 
ancient Swiss with unparalleled fidelity. 
That their forefathers had given their word 
for such or such a thing, sufficed them for 
a reason to forego or to suffer, rather than 
to violate the legacy of their manly honor 
The confederates, therefore, were stung to 
the quick by the turpitude of Zurich’s con- 
duct, and willingly espoused the cause of 
Schwytz. The armed forces that were as- 
sembling to attack them seemed certain to 
overwhelm them by their numbers, and 
were of noted valor. But a band of only 
sixteen hundred men, mostly from the 
Waldstaaten, burst upon them like an 
avalanche of their native Alps, and swept 
them from the country. Zurich, left to 
herself, soon felt the misery of her isola- 
tion, and begged to be received again into 
the confederacy. The professing penitent 
was forgiven by the good Swiss, and once 
more took her place in the league—soon 
again to give its members fresh trouble. 
The date of its reconciliation was A. D. 
1460. 

New wars followed, with Austria and 
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with Burgundy, and the successes of the 
Swiss arms and the possessions they thus 
acquired, were again the bane of their in- 
ternal peace. Lucerne, Zurich, and Berne, 
the feeblest on the field of battle, wished 
to be stoutest in dividing the booty, on ac- 
count of their numerous aristocracy and 
superior wealth already acquired. At the 
diet of Stantz their bitter contentions came 
toa head, and they were about to sepa- 
rate to engage in the bloodiest of their 
civil wars, when in a manner marvellous, 
(miraculous say the chronicles,) all pas- 
sions were quelled by the sudden appear- 
ance in the diet of a gray-haired hermit 
named Nicholas Von Fluhe. This was one 
of those wonderful characters that we find 
from time to time in the pages of history, 
particularly during the middle ages, living 
in continual and utter solitude ; but who 
at length, at some imminent national crisis, 
burst upon the theatre of events, the most 
foreign to their habits and thoughts, con- 
centrating and expending in a few short 
days, or even hours, the intellectual ener- 
gies of an entire and remarkable life, hold- 
ing every eye, hushing every murmur, cap- 
tivating every heart by the unearthly ma- 
jesty of their mien, rebuking error, rectify- 
ing mistakes, denouncing judgments of 
terror upon disobedience, finally restoring 
order to the distracted state, setting the 
political vessel upon her true course, and 
then delivering up the helm to capable 
governors, and vanishing as suddenly as 
they had appeared, and leaving those they 
had delivered thankful for the benefit, but 
bewildered at the method. 

Such an one was the venerable hermit 
of the Alps, Nicholas Von Fluhe, who 
appeared in this diet of Stantz in 1481, 
composed the disputes of the cantons, in- 
duced them to renew their federal league 
with each other, and moreover to admit 
the states of Friburg and Solothurn to the 
standing of confederate cantons, assuring 
them, on the faith of prophetic vision, that 
these two cantons would continue thankful 
for the favor, and would yet render signal 
services to the interests of the league. In 
the then actual state of the confederacy 
their admission was undoubtedly sound 
policy, both from the local position they 
occupied, and from the stable character of 
their population. They have, or at least 
Friburg has, verified also the promises of 








Von Fluhe, by standing steadfast to their 
constitution, and suffering severely for its 
conservation. 

In the second year of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, two other states, Schaffhausen and 
Bale, which had been dependencies, be- 
came confederates ; and finally, in 1513, 
Appenzell was added to their number. 
This was the last addition till the dissolu- 
tion of the confederacy by the French 
Revolution, and its restoration by the allied 
powers at the Congress of Vienna, A. D. 
1815. 

But the golden age of the Swiss repub- 
lic seemed already past. Some cantons, 
indeed, more, and others less, and the an- 
cient Waldstaaten least of all, yet all in 
their degree, were infected with the desire 
of the riches and aggrandizement with 
which they had been brought into contact. 
Thence began the disposition to sell their 
services to foreign princes, for the hope 
of greater gain ; and in the pursuit of this 
they treasured up for themselves causes of 
deeper sorrow, or abandonod themselves to 
the evil courses of the nations with whom 
they mingled. And thus the sons of this 
virtuous and heroic republic, after that, 
like Samson, they had with their naked 
hands rent the jaws of the lion of imperial 
despotism that roared against them, return- 
ing after many days to the decaying car- 
cass, drew forth indeed meat from the 
eater and sweetness from the strong ; but 
in the end found something sweeter, to 
their corrupted taste, than honey, and 
something stronger than a lion,—and the 
Nazarite laid down his head in the lap of 
European vices, and was shorn of the locks 
of his ylory. 

To the dissensions and quarrels between 
the cantons, was now soon to be added the 
intensity of religious hatred; for we are 
arrived at the period of the great ecclesi- 
astical revolutions of the sixteenth century. 
Zurich and Berne were predisposed to 
change, and were accordingly the first to 
embrace the new doctrines of Calvin and 
Zuingle. God knows they had need enough 
of a change, if it could but have inspired 
them with some sentiments of virtue or of 


honor. Zurich became the champion of 


the reformed creed, and exerted itself to 
the utmost in its propagation, As to the 
ancient Waldstaaten, such a revolution 
must have been impossible till the prime 
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elements of their nationality should be abol- 
ished. Outside the city of Rome, it 
would be difficult to find a place where 

atriotism and religion are so thoroughly 
identified, as in these three primitive can- 
tons. Their greatest patriots have been 
those who for their virtues are honored in 
their sacred temples, and the patron saints 
of their race have been the preceptors of 
their political laws. Whoever, then, at- 
tacks their civil institutions, appears to 
them a profane person, and he that reviles 
their religion as one who plots against their 
political liberties. And how, in effect, 
could the chapel of Morgarten battle-field 
be stript of its Catholic ornaments without 
destroying the monument of Schwytz’s 
most classic ground? Or how could the 
vivid connection of the living race with the 
deeds of Tell and Werner Von Stauffach, 
be preserved if the pilgrimages to Burglen 
and Steinen, and to the other chapels 
erected to their memories, should be abol- 
ished? Schwytz in these new quarrels 
pecame the head of the cantons that re- 
mained Catholic, as Zurich did of the Prot- 
estant. This was the most fatal wound 
of all to the Swiss league. The cantons 
were no longer brethren. Henceforth they 
for a long time made war on one another, 
or patched up a hollow peace from a com- 
mon fear of the surrounding powers. 

No new principle was introduced, but 
only the old ones were left to work out 
their various effects, till the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, when the year 
1798 saw the total subjugation of Switz- 
erland by a French invasion, and the tem- 
porary abolition of the constitutional con- 
federacy. Down to this period the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of each canton was 
one of the principies most urgently en- 
foreed, and most explicitly guarantied. 
Indeed, it was a capital point of their cher- 
ished liberties. There were degrees in this 
sovereignty, however ; for some of the 
smaller cantons, that had been admitted 
at a later date, were bound to obey the 
determination of the majority of the con- 
federacy in matters of war or peace with 
all foreign powers. But in what related 
to the interior government of each canton, 
it was of the essence of a canton to be in- 
dependent. Moreover, as regards the prin- 
cipal cantons, especially the old Waldstaa- 
ten and Lucerne, Zurich and Berne, even 
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in ease of foreign war, 
only be invited to take 
liberty to refuse. 

The great vice of their system, hitherto, 
was the admission to their confederacy of 
states foreign to themselves in sentiments 
and in fundamental constitution, and as 
unequal in natural virtue as they were 
unlike in national character. But they 
had committed another fault, which, from 
this time forth, was to work them still 
greater evil. ‘This was the permitting 
within their borders a class of persons 
who were not to coalesce with the citizens 
and become one people, but under a for- 
eign name to gather in parties, contra- 
distinguished, isolated from the inhabi- 
tants proper of the country. The true pol- 
icy of Switzerland was certainly to prevent 
immigration. The territory of their juris- 
diction was narrow in extent, and limited 
in productiveness. Moreover, they were a 
people who sufficed for themselves, and 
were not likely to be truly benefited by a 
mixture of foreign ingredients. Their 
measures for discouraging the advent of 
foreigners were therefore, in the given 
circumstances, wise. But when the stran- 
gers were permitted to settle in the coun- 
try, to marry, and to propagate their off 
spring, the arrangements of their laws 
should have provided for the incorporation 
of the race.* 

The Swiss cantons did not act on so 
discreet a principle. The foreigner that 
entered a canton, even if he were the citi- 
zen of another of the confederation, could 
never, nor his children from generation to 
generation, obtain the rights of an “ inhab 
itant,”’ He and his descendants still went 
by the name of the “ homeless”—Heimath- 
losen—-and posts of honor and even perma 
nent possessions were denied them. 

Had they imposed no laws for the pro- 
tection of their nationality, it is certain 
their institutions would have been abused, 
and their ears stunned with the confused 


each canton could 
part, and had full 





* We here especially deprecate any captious mis- 
interpretation of our honest sentiments. The prin- 
ciple enunciated in the text is, that when the true 
policy of a country is to encourage immigration, 
there thence arises a two-fold national duty: First, 
of extending in the speediest and most ful! manner 
possible, the rights, privileges, and affections of the 
nation to its new inhabitants, thus making them a! 
home ; and then, of discouraging and opposing a! 
political organizations based upon foreiga feelings, 
interests, or appellations. 
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quarrels of the German party, and the 


Italian party, and the French party ; who 
would each have imported into the confed- 
eration their own crude notions of republi- 
canism, and then have fought among them- 
selves as to their application, or the expect- 
ed emoluments. Or, forsooth, some aspir- 
ing little demagogue of native birth would 
have duped a section of them to serve his 
own ends, and then have talked large 
about the rights and interests of “ our 
adopted citizens.” But the Swiss, unfor- 
tunately, in avoiding this, fell into the oppo- 
site error of oppression and extreme cru- 
elty. Now that the events are passed, we 
might desire that they had guarded the vir- 
tuous mean, and while protecting like men 
their nationality, have extended the hand 
of kindness to the stranger, whenever it 
was wise to admit such on any terms to 
remain on their soil; and especially to 
provide for the children that should be 
born in their territory the honor and ad- 
vantages of citizenship. It was in the 
aristocratical cantons, such as Berne and 
Zurich, that this state of things was worst, 
and this particularly since the sixteenth 
century ; for since then illegitimate births, 
and changes in religion, with other sim- 
ilar grounds, have multiplied, and these 
are esteemed causes for outlawry in all 
its rigor. Only a few years ago a report 
made officially in the Swiss diet repre- 
sented these unfortunates as wandering to 
the number of many thousands from place 
to place, in all the degradation and suffer- 
ing of the Gipsy life. These by no means 
include the entire class of the Heimathlo- 
sen, but we see by it the degrading ten- 
dency of the system 

When the wild ery of the first French 
Revolution echoed through Europe, w ith 
its “ declaration of the rights of man,” it 
could not be heard with indifference by a 
people like the Swiss. Berne, Zurich, and 
the aristocratic cantons generally, were 
the most disquieted, and the Heimathlosen 
and the people of the provinces that they 
held as dependencies gave them good rea- 
son for alarm. When the intentions of 
France to invade Switzerland and to revo- 
lutionize their government became mani- 
fest, the ancient Waldstaaten, Schwytz, 
Uri and Unterwalden, pre pared them- 
selves for the contest by removing every 
cause of discontentment from the people 





subject to their jurisdiction. Schwytz, 
which possessed at this time several distin- 
guished statesmen and patriots, was par- 
ticularly active in urging the aristocratic 
cantons to a like course. She sent one of 
the greatest of her sons, Charles Reding, 
to Berne, to entreat that canton, which 

was the one first menaced by France, to 
listen to the reasonable demands of the 
people of Vaud, who had long claimed the 
right of sovereignty, but were still held in 
subjection to Berne. The Vaudois were 
now stimulated to insurrection by French 
emissaries, while the Republic of that na- 
tion was threatening and provoking Berne 
to give it an occasion of interfering. Berne 
acted like a cowardly miser, who hears a 
robber at the door, and instead of running 
to resist him on the threshold, crouches 
cravenly over his dear bags of gold, and 
suffers him to enter undisturbed. This 
canton had not the generosity to make the 
necessary sacrifices. 

To defend such a people against the 
hosts of the French Republic proved a 
useless waste of energy. And after some 
ineffectual fighting the troops of the Wald- 
staaten became convinced that the people 
of the aristocratic cantons had neither the 
courage nor the patriotism te defend their 
country with their lives ; and they there- 
fore withdrew to the limits of their own 
cantons. We cannot stop to relate how 
much evil the national sentiment had suf- 
fered by this division of interest and want 
of union between the cantons. But the 
end of the tragedy is too affecting to be 
passed over in entire silence. The gallant 
Aloys Reding and about fifteen hundred 
men, nearly all of the canton of Schwytz, 
were awaiting the French on the already 
glorious Morgarten heights. The other 
cantons had all succumbed, but it was the 
desire of these heroes not to survive their 
liberties, but to pour out their blood as a 
sacrifice to their country, on this field of 
their ancient prowess. Their commander 
explained to them that a death almost cer- 
tain awaited them, and gave free leave to 
those who desired to withdraw, without a 
word of reproach from any one. The 
words of Reding have been preserved by 
one who was present on the field :— 


“The only question for us is, to know if we 
have the virtue to follow the example that our 
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ancestors left us on this plain of Morgarten. . . 
Let us not deceive one another at an hour so 
solemn. I had rather have an hundred men 
prepared for every event, and upon whom I can 
rely, than five hundred who would spread con- 
fusion by their flight, and render vain the sac- 
rifice of the brave men who would still resist. 
For me, my course is taken. I will not for- 
sake you, nor the peril of our dear country. 
Death on the field of Morgarten, and no retreat. 
If any are not ready for this, let them depart; 
but if you all share my sen‘iments, let two step 
from the ranks, and in your name plight with 
me our faith.” ’ 


The soldiers, melted in the tears that 
brave men know how to shed—tears of ad- 
miration and affection—with united voices 
affirmed their constant purpose of standing 
by their heroic commander, and gave him 
the required sign. This was on the first 
of May in the fatal year of 98. Should 
we record the events of the next four days 
and nights, as they are narrated by 
the trustworthy and brave old men of 
Schwytz who took part in them, and still 
survive, the story would seem incredible. 
Who, that knows not the Swiss, could 
believe through what distances, and over 
what craggy pathways in mountain passes, 
trembling old men, with women and little 
children, dragged heavy artillery across 
the country? Or with what speed the 
little bands of Schwytz, with a few from 
Uri and Zug, gathered on the final battle- 
field? Or how they fought and labored 
almost without rest for ninety-six hours, 
in presence of the vast army of France ? 
Never were the French more reckless in 
their bravery ; but men, like the men of 
Schwytz, could not be vanquished. They 
might be slain, but even in death they 
must be conquerors. So long as the fight- 
ing continued, and so often as the French 
showed themselves on the plain, they were 
driven from it as the snowflakes before 
the tempest. Time would be given but 
for a single well-directed fire, when the 
drum would sound the charging home, 
and with fixed bayonets they would rush 
furiously upon their enemies. ‘The French 
had previously affected to despise them as 
undisciplined herdsmen; but when they 
saw them, in spite of their best directed 
fire, rush over a level of 3000 feet, with- 
out one of them shrinking, or falling into 
the slightest disarray, the very flower of the 
French army were palsied with terror, and 
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if they were too brave to fly, they only re- 
mained to present defenceless breasts to 
the plunge of the Swiss bayonets. 

But at length the very depth of their 
patriotism inspired them with a wiser 
thought. As they saw the race of their 
canton being extinguished part by part, 
like their altar candles during the service 
of Tenebrae, the reflection grew urgent: Is 
then the canton of Schwytz to be wiped 
out from the face of the earth? Are the 
great deeds of our fathers to be forgotten, 
or to be rehearsed henceforth only by 
strangers? And in the breasts of some 
there sprang up a courage higher than 
that by which they had desired to die for 
their country. It was a great confidence 
in the vitality and force of their national 
constitution that made them willing to live 
for it—to live, and to submit, in the firm 
persuasion that thus they must at length 
regain their liberties. Yet this reasonable 
and heroic thought seemed too hard for 
many of them. At the rate of loss that 
they had hitherto sustained, two weeks 
would suffice for their entire destruction ; 
and though the loss of the French was 
very much greater, it was evident that it 
affected them but little, as their supply of 
new men was without limit. Resistance 
was therefore hopeless ; yet they found it 
sweet to die for their country, to pour out 
their hearts’ blood into her bosom while 
she was yet unpolluted by the foot of the 
conqueror. In a council of war, it re- 
quired all the influence of the priesthood, 
and all the motives of their faith, to recon- 
cile them to abandon the now fruitless con- 
vest. They yielded, however, at length, 
on the express stipulation that the French 
should respect their religion, their persons, 
and their property. This was promised by 
Schauenburg, the French General, and he 
kept his word ; and struck with admiration 
at a heroism that had cost him fifteen of 
his best men for every one of the Swiss, he 
added, moreover, the most distinguished 
marks of a regard that did honor to his 
own sentiments. 

In this rapid sketch of the written and 
unwritten history of Switzerland, and 
which we hope has not been without in- 
terest in itself, we have wished to develop 
the Swiss character and constitution, and 
thus prepare our readers for a better ap- 
preciation of the political question now 
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agitating that country. To the immediate 
consideration of this latter we now proceed. 

II. The country of Vaud, which, pre- 
vious to the French Revolution, had been 
a dependency of the canton of Berne, had 
complained of this unreasonable political 
inferiority, on the ground of its own im- 
portance in wealth and population, and its 
obligations to afford its full quota for the 
common defence of the confederation. 
Berne disregarded its appeal, and as one 
vicious extreme always brings on its oppo- 
site, the Vaudois, instead of persisting in 
their lawful demands, in which they were 
powerfully seconded by Schwytz and the 
other democratic cantons, gave way to se- 
cret and treasonable plots for subverting 
the entire Swiss constitution, and forming 
of the whole one consolidated gov ernment, 
in place of ac onfederacy of states. 

The presiding genius of this wretched 
scheme was Czesar de Laharpe, an inhab- 
itant of Vaud, who formed of his fellow- 
citizens the first jacobin or revolutionary 
club within the borders of Switzerland, and 
scrupled nothing to invite the intervention 
of the French Republic to car.y out his 
project by force of arms. 

‘rench advanced in gaining dominion over 
the country, the ancient name of Swiss, 
that the whole league had taken from the 
gallant canton of Schwytz, was changed 
to the artificial appellation of Helvetians,* 
and the new organization was called “ The 
Helvetic Republic, One and Indivisible.” 
Here, all simply, is the origin of that po- 
litical revolution, that within the past year 
has a second time been violently forced 
upon Switzerland. And as the contest 
has been the same, so if the conservative 
cantons in 1847 had wished to remonstrate 
with the radicals, they could not have 
found better words or arguments where- 
with to defend the freedom and sovereignty 
of their respective cantonal governments, 
than were used by the same cantons against 
the incursions 6f French jacobinism, in 
1798. On this account we will quote 
some sentences from the memorial of the 
five democratic cantons, Schwytz, Uri, Un- 
terwalden, Zug, and Glaris, to the French 





* A brilliant political writer of European celebri- 
ty, has said: ‘* No human institution can last . 
if it bears not a name taken from the national ‘lan- 
guage, originating itself without anterior delibera- 
tion.”—De Maistre, Principe Generateur. 


} peetene, which is dated April 5th, of 


that year, and was therefore framed after 
the fall of the democratic cantons of Lu- 
cerne, Friburg, and Solothurn, along with 
their aristocratic allies, Berne and Zurich, 
and just one month before the prostration 
of Schwytz, which we have a little above 
recorded. 

“The French Republic,” they say, “m 
declaring that it is the friend and ally of the 
Swiss nation, and promising to protect its rights 
and sovereignty, professed first to wish only to 
assist the infiabitauts of the aristocratical states 
in regaining the primitive liberty of which the 
democratic cantons have always been the 
source and exemplars. 

“. . . . . Onthe sudden we received 
from the provisional government of Solothurn, 
the plan of a new Helvetic constitution, with a 
pressing invitation to concur in it ; and learned 
at the same time, unofficially, that all the can- 
tons of Switzerland would be obliged to submit 
to it. 





In degree as the | 


«In vain should we attempt to describe to 
you the grief with which it fills our souls. We 
esteem no misfortune equal to the loss of the 
free constitution established by our ancestors, 
adapted to our w: ants and manners, and ce- 
mented during ages by the enjoyment of all the 
comfort and happiness of which our peaceful 
valleys are susceptible. . 

“Permit us, in the first place, ‘to ask you 
plainly what you have found in our constitu- 
tions adverse to your principles? Where can 
you find a mode of government, whose exercise 
and sovercign rights are more et mrely in the 
hands of the people, than in ours? where 
civil and political e equality is more perfect? 
where every citizens enjoys a larger measure 
of liberty? Qur chains are but the easy ones 
of religion and good morals; our yoke but the 
laws to which we have ourselves agreed. If 
in other states the people have much to desire, 
with us, at least, the children of William 
Tell; with us, who have maintained the con- 
stitution he left us, without any change, and 
for whose preservation we now appeal to you 
with all the energy that the consciousness of 
the most just cause inspires; with us, but one 
unanimous wish remains, and that is of re- 
maining subject to the government which 
Providence and the courage of our ancestors 
have bequeathed to us. 

“We, the people of these countries, whose 
sovereignty you have so often promised to re- 
spect, are ourselves the sovereigns of the can- 
tons; we elect and displace our magistrates as 
we choose; our councils are elected by the 
several districts, and our representatives are in 
the truest manner the representatives of the 





people. 
| “Such, in the abstract, are the bases of our 
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constitutions. . . .. How, then, can you 
wish to destroy our happiness, by breaking up 
our political organization? What motives can 
you have for so doing, or how will it benefit 
pou » ai 


And on the same day, to thesame Di- 
rectory, the people of Appenzell, St. 
Gall, Zaggenburg, Rheinthal, and Sagans, 
protested :— 

“. . .. . Why is it wished to democratize 
us? Js uot our constitution sufficiently demo- 
cratical? Are not our people sole sovereign— 
are they not their own law-makers—do they 
not choose their own magistrates, and that ac- 
cording to a representative system so well con- 
trived that a better is not easy to conceive of? 
These are facts which it is not possible to call 
in doubt.” 


But “la grande France,” “la grande | 


nation,” and especially “les grands jaco- 
bins,” like the empirics of our own day, 
must needs “ re-organize” a society that 
desired it so little. Something must be 
wrong with it, or it would admire their 
medicine. Ubi voluntas, ibi libertas ; and 
therefore, when the will of jacobins and 
radicals is to demolish existing institutions, 
to oppress and plunder their neighbors, 
and thus to make themselves rulers and 
great men, if aught opposes their will, 
they are greatly grieved at the violence 
done to liberty. 

It was a matter of course that the mo- 
ment the force of external pressure was 
removed from Switzerland, the Republic 
one and indivisible of Caesar de Laharpe 
should fall amid popular execrations. Na- 
poleon himself was obliged to confess, in 
opposition to his earlier conduct, that the 
more he became acquainted with that 
country, the more convinced he was that 
t could never continue under a single 
government. And in 1802, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, in an official note from Downin 
street, declared, in the behalf of England 
that the crown logked upon the exertions 
of the Swiss cantons “in no other light 
than as the lawful efforts of a brave and 
generous people to recover their ancient 
laws and government, and to procure the 
re-establishment of a system which expe- 
rience has demonstrated to be favorable to 
the maintenance cf their domestic happi- 
ness.” 

On the fall of Napoleon. one of the ear- 





liest acts of the Congress of the European 
powers assembled first in Paris, was the 
recognition of the independence of Switz- 
erland. Thereupon the ancient cantons of 
the confederation instantly reclaimed their 
separate sovereignty, and measures were 
taken at the earliest possible date, to re- 
vive the league, with no other difference 
than that the states which had before been 
dependencies of the ancient cantons were 
now either incorporated into one or another 
of them, or were themselves erected into 
sovereign confederates ; so that in the new 
confederacy there should be twenty-two 
independent sovereign cantons. In the 
first movements of the cantons towards 
renewing the league, Schwytz gave a fresh 
proof of that profound political sagacity 
that has almost entitled her to the char- 
acter of a prophetic oracle. Uniting in 
her sentiments a portion of Unterwalden 
and Appenzell, she refused to unite in the 
ancient pact, as deserying within the other 
cantons a lawless and unfaithful principle, 
that would not scruple afterwards to abuse 
the tie of confederacy to the invasion of 
her cherished principles in politics and in 
religion. The diet of the other cantons, 
and none more loudly than Berne and 
Vaud, protested their good faith, and their 
attachment to the time-honored and cher- 
ished principle of the sovereign independ- 
ence of each canton in all things whatever, 
relating to its internal affairs. Schwytz 
still declined concurrence, until by a sepa- 
rate assurance of the great European 
powers, which were now continuing the 
sittings of their Congress at Vienna in 1815, 
it had received the solemn endorsement of 
all Europe to the bond of the diet, that no 
change in this particular of cantonal free- 
dom should be made, at least without the 
unanimous consent of every single canton. 
Upon this doubly guarantied provision 
Schwytz and its companions descended to 
enter into a league, some of the parties to 
which they could not profess to esteem 
trustworthy. But their motive was worthy 
of them; it was not only in compliance 
with the entreaties of some of the nearest 
cantons, with whom they sympathized in 
principles, but also, and chiefly, to be able 
to extend a protection greatly desirable to 
Friburg, which was like them democratic 
in politics and similar in religion, and yet 
geographically was in an isolated position, 
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being surrounded by cantons of a totally 
opposite character. 

But the jacobins, by the restoration of 
good order, were thrown out of the high 
places to which French influence had 
raised them. With the return of freedom 
to the majority of the people, all who had 
been the partisans of the revolutionary as- 
sociation, or of the republic one and indivis- 
ible, fell into disgrace. But to them the 
memory of their former power was sweet, 
and this sweetness was communicated to 
the form of government that had afforded 
it to them. Forthwith those pests of 
social order, as of religious faith, the secret 
political clubs, were formed and ripened. 
Some of these bore names the most inoffen- 
sive in appearance, but all were in connec- 
tion with one another, and all working to- 
wards one end. The same kind of socie- 
ties at this time were continuing, in the 
monarchical countries of Europe, the pro- 
pagation of the wild notions of the French 
revolutionary school, and the conservative 
papers of the time contain frequent refer- 
ence to their dangerous proceedings. With 
all of these, sympathy of aim brought the 
clubs of Switzerland into intelligence. The 
worst of these societies were the free- 
shooters, from whom at length the free- 
corps grew out. In their secret meetings 
they called themselves the godly marksmen, 
(géttliche shitzen,) and gave themselves 
the mission of bearing a gospel of radical- 
ism, by means of their carabines, to the 
benighted people of all Europe. Thus 
the plottings of these secret political lodges, 
from being aimed solely at the subversion 
of the Swiss constitution, and the enslaving 
of the independent cantons, growing to 
more formidable proportions, proposed at 
length a propagandism of destruction to 
all the nations of Europe; and the Swiss 
troubles assumed the form, as we said in 
the outset of this essay, of an European 
question. Indeed, supposing that national 
faith and the sacredness of solemn treaties 
were terms that retained any meaning in 
modern diplomacy, it was clear to the 
Swiss radicals from the first, that in attack- 
ing the integrity of the conservative cantons, 
they were throwing a defiance in the face 
of all Europe. To prepare for the effects 
of this, they pushed the ramifications of 
their secret organizations into all the 
countries of the European alliance ; and 





how far their influence has penetrated into 
the very courts of kings, and into the min- 
isterial cabinets of the great monarchies, 
can be conjectured only by the most 
deeply implicated of their own managers, 
and perhaps by the Catholic priests, who, 
bound beforehand by their official vows to 
an eternal silence, are from time to time 
called to visit such on their death-beds.* 

At length the commotions of 1830 en- 
abled these secret lodges to put forth and 
urge their proposition of abolishing the 
cantonal constitutions in favor of the old 
unitary scheme. But so deep was the 
attachment of the people in the much 
greater part of the cantons for their na- 
tional government, and so utter their ab- 
horrence of the centralizing demagogism, 
that the radicals found it necessary to 
change their tactics. They resolved first 
to produce revolutions in the govern- 
ments of each conservative canton, the 
object of which was to place their own 
friends at the head of all the particular 
cantons. 

Having now done as much as they were 
able in this way, and having drawn into 
Switzerland all the bad men, the political 
and moral bankrupts of France, Germany 
and Italy, as far as they could, they pro- 
ceeded at length to propose in the diet of 
the confederation a revision of the national 
pact, beginning with its first article, 

It was this first article that most ex- 
pressly acknowledged the inviolable sov- 
ereignity of each canton, and limited the 
objects of the pact to defending the can- 
tons from foreign aggression, and from 
efforts at home to interfere with the can- 
tonal independence. Again, however, the 
diet rejected the proposition, amid the 
declaration of the conservative cantons 
that such a change would, ipso facto, dis- 
solve the league, and that they would 





* The unmitigated horror with which the most 
intelligent and highest of the European cleagy, 
whom we have met, invariably regard these secret 
societies, was at first the object of our amusement, 
or, to confess it frankly, of our ignorant derision ; 
but further reflection, and especially further ac- 
quaintance with the workings of European radical- 
ism, led us to inquire whether the priesthood were 
not precisely in the position to be possessed of dread- 
ful details, which they were not at liberty to make 
any use of inthe way of proof. The desperate means 
that the lodges employ to keep their members from 
intercourse with the priests on their death-beds, 
must be the subject of familiar anecdote to every 
one who has resided in the Catholic kingdoms. 
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resist the proposed unitary government 
with their blood. 

The radicals then attacked the national 
charter in another way. Its twelfth arti- 
cle guarantied the inviolability of monas- 
teries, convents, and capitulary foundations 
of the Catholic Church, throughout all 
the cantons of the league. In 1840 to 
1841, Berne was the vorort,* or directing 
canton ; and at its instigation the canton of 
Argow, on a charge of a Catholic conspi- 
racy, directed by the monks of Muri, and 
which all parties have since acknowledged 
as a mere fabrication to give a momentary 
color to their already fixed determination, 
called in the aid of Berne, and by military 
force, after bombarding the Catholic vil- 
lages, took possession of, plundered, and 
suppressed the ancient abbey of Mauri, 
and all the convents that had sprung from 
it, and were established in the canton. A 
special convocation of the diet was instant- 
ly demanded by many of the conservative 
cantons. It assembled in April, 1841, 
and seventeen of the twenty-two cantons 


declared the suppression of the monasteries 


a violation of the charter, and namely of 
its twelfth article. Thereupon, the diet 
requested Argow to withdraw the steps 
that had been taken, and restore the con- 
vents. 

The grand council of Argow, in reply, 
affected a tone of great moderation. It 
averred that the diet could not have un- 
derstood the motives of Argow in the 
action that canton had taken. It made a 
friendly ( freundenachberlich) request to the 
confederates to forbear following up the 
decree of the diet, but professed its readi- 
ness to submit, if they should urge its exe- 
cution, This seeming moderation deceived 
many who had at first taken sides against 
Argow. Moreover, it cost nothing, for, 
as Berne was this year the vorort, it be- 
longed to it to take the initiative in carry- 
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* According to compact the natiorial diet is to 
assemble yearly and shernately at Berne, Zurich, 
and Lucerne. During the year ensuing, the can- 
ton in which the diet has been held is considered 
the vorort, its president and council being the exec- 
utive. This vorort has no original powers, it is 
merely to take the lead in executing what the diet 
has already decreed; nevertheless, persons ac- 
quainted with the detail of political intrigue will 
easily understand that this presidency gives it a 
great preponderance during the year, and enables it 
to carry many“things into execution that would 
otherwise be impossible, 
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ing out the decree of the diet. In place 
of doing this, Berne looked on, without a 
remonstrance, at the further acts of confis- 
cation of property and expulsion of monks, 
in which Argow engaged when it saw the 
storm averted by its smooth words. When 
the regular meeting of the annual diet was 
held, the majority in favor of compelling 
the canton of Argow to retract its pro- 
ceedings was not sufficient to carry it into 
effect. 

It is an unfortunate fact, that the real 
principles at issue were not apprehended 
generally by the Swiss people at this junc- 
ture. The premeditated political schemes 
of the secret societies of Berne were not 
yet thoroughly penetrated, and hence it 
seemed impossible that some occasion had 
not been given by the Catholic parishes, or 
communes, for the extraordinary acts of 
Argow. Yet Switzerland was not without 
conservative journalists, Protestants as well 
as Catholics, who insisted that what was 
technically called confessional separation, 
i. e. the perfect right of the members of 
each religion to live free from the inter- 
ference of others in matters of their belief. 
was a principle consecrated in Switzerland 
not only by the faith of treaties, but by 
the sanction of actual usage. To this end 
was cited the good understanding that had 
always existed between the Protestant 
cantons Zurich and Berne, and the Catholic 
districts of Baden and Freiencemter, which 
in 1712 were incorporated into them re- 
spectively, and so continued until the 
French Revolution. These Protestant gov- 
ernments had never meddled with the 
property or religion of their dependencies, 
nor yet with their hierarchical arrange 
ments, though they were subject to a for- 
eign Prelate, the Bishop of Constance. 

And so the Protestant villages, that from 
of old were subject to the palatinates 
of the Bishops of St. Gall and of Bale, 
though at the reformation they had changed 
their religion, were never interfered with 
after the new treaty of peace by the 
bishops who were their sovereigns, Nay, 
they permitted to their subjects in mat- 
ters religious, an ultimate appeal to the 
governments and consistories of the cantons 
of Zurich and Berne, as esteeming it reas 
onable tixat they might distrust the impar- 
tiality of a government hostile to their 
confession, The Gazette Fédérale, a Prot 
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estant but conservative journal, in a very 
able article that was reproduced in full by 
the Journal Historique et Littéraire of Liege, 
in its number for October, 1841, after citing 
and arguing on similar facts, remarks it as 
a singular phenomenon “ that Protestants 
living under Catholic governments should 
have enjoyed such a foreign protection, 
while, on the contrary, Catholics under 
Protestant governments have never any- 
where found it,”” And with still more 
point, as applying to the affairs of Argow, 
the article concludes with saying that, 
“Since the adherents of the Protestant 
communion, as no one doubts, would ener- 
getically repulse all intervention of Catho- 
lies in their religious concerns, as irrational 
and highly wicked pretensions, must we 
not likewise acknowledge that the inter- 
vention of Protestants in the domain of 
the Catholic church, which is wholly foreign 
to their jurisdiction, is a violation of eter- 
nal justice, of constitutional equality, and 
even of sane human reason ?” 

So far for the views of the conservative 
journals in Switzerland, which showed at 
least good feeling, though only an imper- 
fect grasp of the real points which were 
at issue. Their remarks were aimed at 
those who were disposed to favor the rad- 
icals because they thought them opposed 
only to the Catholic religion and its insti- 
tutions, and this was the ground on which 
they argued plausibly, if not always sound- 
ly, for universal toleration. But the hun- 
gry radicals cared nothing for Protestant 
or Catholic: their object was a political 
one ; their desired good, like that of hungry 
radicals everywhere, was power and pelf. 
Could they have gained anything by it, 
they would have fawned on the Catholic 
priests, as the Italian radicals did on Pius 
1X. in the earlier stages of his reform ; 
but the Swiss priesthood were predisposed 
to judge of political changes by the spirit 
of the first French Revolution, and thanks 
to Swiss radicalism, they had no opportu- 
nity to do otherwise. They were there- 
fore conservative, as we think, to a faulty 
extreme—that is, in a wrong sense; 
they seem to us to have been conserva- 
tive of political prejudices and customs, 
as well as of principles and methods. 
But it is a part of a true liberality to make 
wide allowances, in these matters, for 


times and circumstances; nnd, in details, to 











sometimes even distrust the influence that 
these exert on ourselves. At any rate the 
radicals hated the priesthood, (it is to 
the honor of the latter,) and desired their 
destruction, not because of dogmas of 
faith but of the influence that they exerted 
socially upon the body of the people, 
and in behalf of the national constitution. 

The grand object of the movements in 
Argow was to annul practically the Swiss 
constitution by attacking one of its fun- 
damental provisions; and the radicals 
after this extended the plan of their oper- 
ations. They succeeded in changing the 
cantonal constitution of Berne, and putting 
at the head of its new government the 
ringleaders of the free corps and their 
adherents. They also got the canton of 
Zurich into their hands. But on the other 
hand, they utterly lost Lucerne, where 
they had hitherto had a strong footing. 
The latter change was the result of a gen- 
eral religious revival throughout the can- 
ton; and on the head of this, so early as 
1841, they made changes in the constitu- 
tion of their canton in the sense contrary 
to radicalism ; but we are not sufficiently 
well acquainted with their details to be 
able to judge of their propriety. 

One consequence of the changes in Lu- 
cerne, was the calling into the canton 
some four or five Jesuits to take charge of 
the Theological Seminary. Owing to the 
want of a right separation of the church 
from the state in the cantons of Switzer- 
land, it was necessary that this call should 
proceed from the civil government of the 
canton. Had it been, as it should have 
been, a simple act of the bishop of the 
diocese, so small an affair could never have 
given occasion to so much noise. As it 
is, such an undue importance has been 
attributed to the fact, on one side and the 
other, that it is worth while to discuss it in 
a few words. 

We have never been able to tune our 
voices to the chorus of those common- 
place romancers, or would-be remarkable 
people, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
who sing pzans to the Jesuits, as a race 
of heroes all, and worthy of the blood of 
Apollo. Still less have we ever found 
reason to believe that they are a band of 
dark, designing men, who cherish evil 
schemes against political order, or even 
political liberty. We were predisposed to 
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think, and have found in effect, that when 
men become Jesuits the laws of human 
nature are not abrogated in their behalf ; 
and that therefore the members of that 
society continue in character, in intellect, 
or in learning, some very strong, and oth- 
ers very weak ; but the greater part, as 
with other professional men, of a happy 
mediocrity ; and if some have on occasion 
unhappily distinguished themselves by vol- 
ubility of tongue, prominence of foibles, 
and exaltation of the imagination, we can 
remember that others have been remark- 
able for singular modesty, for the winning 
qualities of a mortified temper, and for the 
timely reticence that inspires confidence. 
And therefore, as we are not disposed to 
generalize what we find of admirable in 
individuals, so as to apply it to the whole 
society, reason compels us in like manner to 
excuse the society from the responsibility 
of individual imperfections. 

But in our character as politician and 
man of the world, when the society of Jes- 
uits is called in question, we judge it as 
we would the free corps of Berne, or any 
other society existing in the state. What 
things, we ask, are laid to their charge ? 


Where is the proof? Are these things pun- 


ishable ? What, and how severe, is the 
punishment they merit? And on these 
principles we feel bound to condemn or 
to defend them with the whole power of 
the state. 

The cantonal government of Lucerne 
was of opinion that good policy dictated 
the calling of the Jesuits to take charge of 
their theological seminary. It has seemed 
to us that the following were their motives : 
The radicals were determined to despise 
the federal constitution, and the sovereign- 
ty of the cantons; they were equally de- 
termined, as the event has proved, and as 
was clear from the first, to overthrow reli- 
gion both Catholic and Protestant, in favor 
of the wildest rationalism. To this end 
the radicals, forthwith on accomplishing 
the substitution of their new constitution 
in Berne, called out of Germany, to pre- 
side in their theological seminary, Strauss, 
who had made himself so famous by the 
boldness of his attack on the historical 
truth of the New Testament. We can 
then sympathize with the course that Lu- 
cerne took, at once to vindicate the rights of 
cantonal sovereignty, and to express a 





just indignation at the outrage that Berne 
had done to Christianity, by calling to their 
seminary the body whose members, whether 
with reason or not, were popularly esteem- 
ed the boldest champions of Catholic doc- 
trine, and the most hateful to radicalism. 

Meantime, the old question of the sup- 
pression of the monasteries by Argow, 
after being discussed from session to ses- 
sion of the diet, without result, was finally 
eliminated from its further discussions im 
1843. The plea was, the necessity of avoid- 
ing whatever should seem in the least to 
interfere with the sovereign independence 
of each canton, and the vague promises 
given by Argow, that justice should be 
done. This permission oi the confiscation 
of church property was a plain violation of 
the pact. Of the twenty-two cantons, 
twelve voted for its elimination, and seven 
against it; the remaining three were divi- 
ded, and therefore lost. ‘The seven cantons 
who insisted on the diet carrying out its 
former resolution, and forcing Argow to 
restore the monasteries, hereupon felt that 
the confederation ceased to afford them 
the protection to which they had a right: 
and, without delay, they formed between 
themselves an alliance simply defensive, 
and hypothecated on the event of further 
encroachments on the part of the radical 
cantons. This alliance is what has since 
been known as the Sonderbund. 

This particular alliance in no wise in- 
fringed on the rights of the general con- 
federation ; for in the first place, it was 
one of the reserved rights of each sover- 
eign canton, in case of internal commotion 
or peril, to call in to its aid just which of 
the other cantons it should choose ; and in 
the second place, this very same kind of 
an alliance had been then many years in 
existence between seven Protestant cantons, 
which had leagued together against certain 
movements of the Catholics ; and between 
four of them, viz. Berne, Solothurn, Ar- 
gow and Thurgow, the same agreement 
still subsisted till the year 1847, and the 
thought of suppressing it was never men 
tioned. Yet ‘n the face of all these facts, 
the same cantons that themselves were 
engaged in a league against the Catholic 
interests, denounced the Sonderbund as 
treasonable, and m 1846, the diet was 
mainly occupied with the question of its 
forcible suppression. Though the object 
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of the Sonderbund was purely political, 
and extended no further than to the pres- 
ervation of the constitution, and the inde- 
endence of each canton, so it was that 
all the seven cantons composing it were 
of the Catholic religion, and this was likely 
to give it a religious complexion. But in 
the diet, the Protestant canton of Neuf- 
chatel, from its conservative sympathies, 
took the part of the Sonderbund against 
the radicals. 

For the rest, the Sonderbund was not 
formed sooner than it was needed, for in 
pursuance of the plan pre-arranged in the 
secret lodges of Berne, to change, or else 
overturn, the government of each individual 
canton, the radicals of Valais in 1844 rose 
in armed rebellion against the lawfully 
elected government of the canton. The 
canton asked the aid of its confederates, 
which was pledged in such a case by the 
treaty of alliance. 
not only refused their aid, but openly 


that should afford it. In this embarrass- 








j | to the defence of their ally. 
But Berne and Vaud | 






the liberty of Catholic worship,) and it was 
these same cantons that blushed not to 
demand the right of arranging the religion 
and private affairs of their sovereign equals : 
of prescribing who might and who might 
not teach in the seminaries of Catholic can- 
tons, and amongst others, of that noble 
Schwytz, that, foreseei ‘ing their Punic faith, 
in 1815, had desired to decline forming part 
of the resuscitated league. 

On the 30th March, 1845, the free corps 
of Berne, Solothurn, Argow and Country 
Bale, entered by night the canton of Lu- 
cerne, and, joined by the parricides of the 
latter, attempted to take its capital by sur- 
prise. But the generous old Waldstaaten, 
Schwytz, Uriand Unterwalden, with Zug, 
the most ancient of their confederates, were 
on the alert, and warned by watchful sen- 
tinels of the gathering storm, they rushed 
The free corps, 


though three times the number of the 


| conservatives, did not venture within shot 
threatened war against any other canton | 


ment, the canton of Valais, rather than | 


convulse the confederation, relied on the 
patriotism and courage of the conservative 
part of its inhabitants, and, in effect, sup- 
pressed the rebellious faction. The radi- 
cals of Lucerne, with the aid of foreign 
desperadoes, made similar attempts on 
that canton, which the Lucerne govern- 
ment in like manner put down. 

The radicals, who, scattered abroad on 
all sides through Switzerland, had yet the 
centre of their counsel and of their strength 
in Berne, saw now that it was hopeless to 
expect the triumph of revolution in the 
conservative cantons by the unaided strug- 
gles of the radical parties resident in those 
cantons. They therefore grew bolder, and 
the aid that they gave to the radical fac- 
tions in Lucerne and elsewhere was no 
longer disguised. ‘The radical cantons had 
hitherto violated their federal faith by re- 
fusing aid to put down domestic insurrec- 
tion: they now proceeded to violate it, by 
directly attacking the cantonal sovereignty 
of Lucerne, Schwytz, Friburg and Valais. 
Twelve cantons had voted for eliminating 
the disputes in Argow, on a pretence of 
the supreme sovereignty of each canton 
over all affairs within its own territory, 
(which pretence was exaggerated and false, 
because the federal league had guarantied 
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of the walls of Lucerne. They retired in 
a sort of panic, and no blood was shed. 
But henceforth the outbreak of civil 
war became certain; on all sides the sad- 
dest exhibition of interminable faction be- 
came visible. The Catholic towns in Ar- 
gow were already with arms in hand ready 
to take their part. The Protestant town 
of Morat, in the canton of Friburg, on the 
other hand, ranged itself with the radicals. 
City Bale foolishly refused to vote at all, 
because its religious sympathies were op- 
posed ito its political principles. As we 
are exceeding our proposed limits, we can- 
not stop to detail the various steps of 
ruinous events that followed on this wretch- 
ed state interference in religious matters. 
When the diet met in 1846, the revision 
of the federal pact, the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from all the colleges and semina- 
ries of the Catholic cantons, and the disso- 
lution of the Sonderbund, were the ques- 
tions agitated, but which could not obtain 
the majority necessary for their determi- 
nation. For the first of these, indeed, a 
unanimous vote of all the cantons would 
have been necessary, since each had enter- 
ed the league individually. And as to the 
other questions, we have abundantly seen 
that any action upon them by the general 
diet would have been unconstitutional. 
But the radicals were determined to ac- 
complish their ends by some means, and a 
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bare majority of twelve cantonal votes 
would have sufficed them for an excuse. 
In this diet the canton of St. Gall was 
equally divided, and so had no vote; be- 
fore the diet of 1847 had assembled, the 
radicals had gained the power in this can- 
ton. ‘There was then but one canton want- 
ing to give them a majority, and it is in- 
structive to read how it was gained. The 
aristocratical canton of Geneva was nearly 
equally divided between Catholics and Prot- 
estants ; and again these were subdivided 
into radicals and conservatives. Several 
years before, the radicals were in power, 
and the conservative party, which in this 


canton was nearly coincident with the | 
aristocratic, had regained their influence | 
mainly by the zealous, though unorganized, | 


adhesion of a larger number of the Catholics 
to their interest. But when this party had 


hands, they interfered officially with the 
ecclesiastical appointments of theCatholics, 


especially in the appointment of their | 
The dis- | 


| upon to sacrifiee your property to despoil that 


curate in the city of Geneva. 
affection that this produced in the minds 
of the Catholics in Geneva towards the 
government was very great; and therefore 
when the radicals on the 8th October, 
1846, raised the standard of revolt against 
the council of the canton, though the in- 
surgents were inconsiderable in number, 
and confined to the faubourg St. Gervaise, 
the government was yet astonished to find 
itself without support, and was forced to 
abdicate. The next day the organ of the 
Catholics, after bitterly recounting the in- 
terferences of the late council with church 
matters, concluded by expressing an en- 
tire sympathy with any new state of affairs 
whatever, which would only establish liber- 
ty in religious matters. This sufficiently 
indicated the cause of the disaffection, and 
while we cannot esteem it a large-minded, 
or a wise policy, in such a position of the 
Swiss confederation, we must yet acknowl- 
edge that it was a result to be naturally 
expected. However, it threw Geneva 
into the hands of the radicals ; and so by 
this passiveness of the Genevese Catholics, 
the radicals, in the diet of 1847, gained 
their long-sought majority of twelve can- 
tons out of the twenty-two, for the forcible 
suppression of the Sonderbund. 

The result is well known. Last year, 
after a short and stormy session, war was 
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declared by twelve cantons against the 
seven of lhe Sonderbund, and the repre- 
sentatives of the latter withdrew from the 
diet, after pronouncing a long and very 
able manifesto, in which, after summing up 
their historical argument, they conclude :— 


“The governments of the twelve states of 
Berne, Zurich, Glaris, Solothurn, Shaff hausen, 
St. Gall, the Grisons, Argow, Thurgow, Tes- 
sino, Vaud, and Geneva, have drawn the sword 
for an unjust war. The governments and in- 
habitants of the states of Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Friburg, and the Valais, 
will draw theirs in their legitimate defence. 
A sacred oath unites you to us—you, confeder- 
ates of the states whose authorities lead you to 
a sanguinary war against us ; you are sworn, 
as well as we, to faithfully and constantly 
maintain the confederated alliance, and to sac- 
rifice for it, if necessary, your lives and your 


| property. 
once more the reins of government in their 


“ But your authorities tear up the alliance 
and make war upon the confederates and the 
founders of the confederation. You are called 
upon to shed your blood to execute their de- 
cree against the confederation. You are called 


of your faithful confederates. You have taken 
with us a sacred oath to contribute to the pros- 
perity of our common country, and to protect it 
against all calamity ; yet your authorities are 
plunging the country into civil war, not to pro- 
mote its prosperity, but to execute their decree 
against confederates. They are precipitating 
the confederation, which is the admiration of all 
nations, into the abyss where it must meet with 
destruction, and instead of watching over the 
prosperity of each particular state, they desire 
to destroy the liberty and sovereignty of the 
seven cantons. You have sworn to live with 
us as brothers in good and in bad fortune. 
Have we not always kept our oath? Have 
we not always rejoiced when you were happy ? 
Have we not always shared your misfortunes ? 
Have we ever shackled your independence and 
your rights? Your authorities, however, in 
the midst of peace, have destroyed our Catholic 
institations, and it was from your territory that 
came the attacks of the free corps against one 
of our cantons, which they plunged in distress. 
Your authorities have kept up these bands, and 
wish now by civil war to carry out to the high- 
est point the offences of which they were guilty. 
You have sworn, as well as we, to do all that 
honor and duty impose on faithful confederates. 
Mention to us a duty which we have not ful- 
filled towards you. Your authorities substitute 
arbitrary commands for the duties they owe us ; 
they support traitors and assassins ; they grant 
no protection to our innocent fellow-citizens, 
destroy our commerce, carry off our property, 
invest our frontiers, and declare war against us 
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in yourname. You have taken the oath to us 
solemnly in the name of the Almighty, adding, 
so help us God. ‘Think of this. The con- 
federation has existed 500 years with the aid 
of God; this all-powerful God, in His Holy 
Trinity, protects right and punishes perjury. 
We offer resistance, strong in our rights ; and 
you attack us with a conviction of error. In 
our affliction we put our trust in God, and to 
His will we submit ourselves.” 


As was anticipated, the first attack of 
the free corps and their auxiliaries was di- 
rected upon Friburg, which was isolated 
from its allies, and exposed in its situation. 
The number of the radical troops was over 
30,000 men; the army of Friburg, includ- 
ing boys of fourteen years, who bore the 
fatigues of the campaign with the valor of 
men, did not exceed the third of the 
number, yet, singular to say, the opinion 
among the private soldiers on each side 
was the same, namely, that the invaders 
would be defeated. The Friburgers united 
the impetuosity of religious enthusiasm to 
the obedient discipline of German coolness. 
Whilst preparing for the attack, after labor- 
ing all day long in a cold rain in throwing 
up redoubts, when the different companies 
had returned to their quarters, they did not 
lie down for the repose of the night, till 
old and young, with their officers as leaders 
of their devotions, had with many prayers 
invoked the blessings and protection of 
God on themselves and on their country. 
The superior of a religious community in 
Friburg happening to behold a company 
of them so engaged, assembled the mem- 
bers of his convent and took them to the 
spot, to learn there a lesson of fortitude and 
faith. And when, at length, the enemy 
were in sight, and the moment of combat 
imminent, their martial music, which was 
attuned to religious hymns, in which the 
entire army jomed, would cease, only to 
give place to shouts of joyful defiance, and 
unbounded confidence. 

On the side of the invaders, according 
to their own after-account, the case was 
precisely contrary. One would say: It is 
in vain to attack Friburg,—every man of 
them is anxious to die in its defence. And 
another would answer: The Friburgers 
have right on their side ; we ought not to 
attack them or to succeed. And many 


expressed their firm resolution of firing 
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It is therefore not strange that as they ap- 
proached the town, the whole army was 
panic-struck and looked on a defeat as 
certain. How then came the result to be 
so different ? 

Since commencing this article, we have 
found opportunity to converse with an 
Italian gentleman, who happened to be in 
Friburg during the whole affair; and his 
report fully confirms the idea that we had 
already formed, and which was openly ad- 
vanced in I’ Universe, l’ Union Monarchique, 
and some other papers. It is impossible 
to doubt that the Friburgers were betrayed, 
and the past history of Maillardoz, who on 
account of his superior rank was put at 
the head of their army, gives full reason 
for believing that he was the wretched 
traitor. No amount of cowardice seems 
capable of otherwise explaining his con- 
duct, The officers next in command de- 
sired to have met the invaders on the con- 
fines of the canton, and were sure of chas- 
ing them at all points. He kept them in 
inaction around the walls of the city. The 
dispositions that he made relatively to the 
detence of the outworks, show that he was 
in communication with the enemy, and 
meant them to take these by surprise. 
And the brilliant action which prevented 
this, by the valor of the merest handful of 
Friburgers, was commenced by a private 
soldier, contrary to his orders, firing a piece 
of artillery from one of the redoubts on the 
advancing column of the enemy, because 
common sense told the man that treason 
alone could permit them to march thus 
into their encampment unopposed. And 
when Maillardoz came from his quarters at 
the sound of the skirmish, his first order 
was to withdraw his troops from following 
up an advantage, which would otherwise 
have put to the route the whole body of 
the invaders. 

Persons in the radical ranks afterwards 
told our informant that the slightest show 
of resistance would have cheeked and de- 
feated them, for that they had no confi- 
dence in their cause or in their men. But 
Maillardoz sent to them demanding a truce, 
and to treat of a capitulation. He then 
summoned a council of war, declared his 
despair of resistance, and resigned his com- 
mission. ‘There were others, either cor- 
rupted or weak-minded, who were struck 





over the heads of their Friburg brethren. 
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with alarm. Discord appeared in the 
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council ; they had no leader, and so they 
fell without resistance. When the troops 
of Friburg saw themselves thus betrayed, 
their mortification was intense. Some of 
them refused to lay down their arms ; others 
broke their guns to pieces and tore off their 
military dress, as a disgraced badge. 

The fall of Friburg inexplicably dismayed 
the other cantons of the Sonderbund. The 
radicals marched unopposed into them, one 
after another; and in each one, they have 
outlawed those who have been engaged in 
the defence of cantonal sovereignty, that 
is, the inhabitants proper of these cantons ; 
they have constituted the army of radical 
occupation as the recognized voters, and 
proceeding thus from one canton to another, 
they have forced a new government on 
nearly all of the conservatives. 

Such has been Swiss liberalism! Such 
has been its radical reform! The horrors 
it has committed against religion and hu- 
manity are fresh in the minds of all. Our 


intention has been to give not a narration | 


of these, but a view of the principles and 
party from which they have sprung: that 


they are not accidental excesses, but the 
substantial reforms of the progressive de- 


mocracy of Switzerland. And we cannot 
close without again respectfully commend- 
ing a deep study of the entire history of 
Switzerland to republican statesmen and 
‘politicians. ‘Too ‘little attention has been 

id to it in our country, and indeed, to 
the extent of our own knowledge, no able 
and true history of it has anywhere been 
written. The view we have taken, we are 
persuaded, will commend itself the most 
to men who are best acquainted with the 
subject ; and if it tend to fix in any minds 
a deeper conviction that liberty is never 
lawlessness, and change never progress, 
nor always its necessary antecedent, we 
shall be contented with our task. 

As respects Switzerland herself, we have 
the profoundest conviction that the days 
of her glory are not all passed. By refu- 
gees from the radical despotism that op- 
presses her we have heard of her desola- 
tion and her tears. But we have heard 
also of the heroic fortitude by which she 
despairs not of a regeneration. We have 
heard that now, as before the conflict, her 
people, whether gathered before their 
altars, or uniting around their humble 
hearths, pray with hearts greater than 
their grief, to the God of their fathers. We 








know that people who pray never despair, 
and moreover, we believe as they do, that 
there is a God who hears them, and who 
will yet vindicate his justice. Switzerland, 
which afforded the brightest example of lib- 
erty, by preserving always her original con- 
stitution, while during the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, all around 
her, France, Germany and Northern Italy, 
suffered theirs to be swallowed up in monar- 
chical despotism, will not now be lost. 
Before radical fury had desecrated the 
hospitable valley of Einsiedlen, a traveller 
stopped one day at “ Our Lady of Her- 
mits.” The heat of summer was now 
passed, and the richness of the fields was 
already touched by the finger of the decay- 
ing year. An Alpine mist was settling 
over all the valley. The next day the trav- 
eller walked hither and thither among the 
granges, and saw in the landscape nothing 
but obscure and watery clouds. But on 
the third day, as he walked on the top of 
a neighboring hill, the sun came forth 


| above, and favorable winds assisted to dis- 


pel the cloudy vapors, and as he rested 
there for a little while, the vision of th« 
valley became clear. And as far as his 
eye could reach flocks were peacefully 
feeding on the sides of the mountains, and 
rich orchards dropping with mellow frutt 
spread continuously through all the val- 
ley. And the traveller noticed that the 
mist had refreshed the valley, though the 
ravages of the year and the autumn spots 
were still visible. 

Einsiedlen is given to the spoiler, and 
the peaceful cloisters that gave the travel. 
ler welcome are now the haunt of the 
robber and the debauchee. But these 
clouds of moral darkness cannot long rest 
upon Switzerland. They may leave mourn- 
ful memories and ruined glories behind 
them, but at the same time the pulses of 
life that still remain will be quickened, and 
the assoilments of their political wayside, 
in other days, will be washed away. 





Norr.—For such facts made use of inthe above, 
as are of later date than the French Revolution, we 
ean refer our readers only to the newspapers and 
political periodicals of the last thirty years. The 
facts of an earlier date are stated, we believe, lest 
or more clearly in most of the professed histories of 
Switzerland. In the above sketch, however, we 
have not made use of these, except very inciden- 
tally, and therefore we cannot refer to them in par 
ticular—it has been our fortune to have access te 
more living sources. 








TWENTY SONNETS; 


WITH A PREFACE AND NOTES. 


THE PREFACE. 


Tue want of a sufficient number of son- 
nets, local in their imagery and national in 
their thought and melody, has long been 
a source of serious inconvenience to a large 
portion of our productive poetic popula- 
tion. Of pieces in this form in the writ- 
ings of all our poets, the number has been 
seen to be comparatively small, and very 
few even of these have those marked char- 
acteristics which stamp them of genuine 
native growth—the pure legitimate off- 
spring of Man in the Republic. 

Various of our younger Bards have ac- 
cordingly from time to time laudably es- 
sayed to supply this deficiency, but hith- 
erto with a success by no means commen- 
surate with the intrepid perseverance 
which has in many instances distinguished 
their endeavors. The aid of the Muse has 
been, and still is, frequently importuned 
through the columns of newspapers and 
the pages of magazines and yellow-covered 
duodecimos, with but little apparent effect, 
though in terms which would seem suf- 
ficiently powerful to draw tears of pity 
from a heart of stone, and propitiate 
or at least exasperate the inexorable 
daughters of Nox and Erebus.* The pro- 
portion of sonnets has, in consequence, in- 
creased very considerably, it is true; but 
in respect of quality the recently manufac- 
tured article has manifested no superiority 
over late importations,—a circumstance 
particularly depressing, when it is remem- 
bered how lamentably, since the retirement 
of Wordsworth and Company, the English 
sonnet has deteriorated. Notwithstand- 
ing the increase in quantity, therefore, the 
conviction still painfully forces itself upon 
the intelligent observer, that the American 
continent has not yet in this important re- 





* Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. 





spect assumed that attitude of defiance 
towards the rest of the world, which is 
becoming in a country enjoying so many 
advantages over every other. Our poets 
have not yet produced sonnets to which a 
citizen of the United States in a foreign 
land might proudly turn when taunted 
with the names of Plutarch and Laura, 
In sculpture and painting, if we may be- 
lieve our newspapers, our artists have ina 
few years surpassed Pericles and Zeuxis, 
and all their successors; but where is the 
American Sonnerreer? Echo only re- 
peats the indignant query. 

To fill this aching void in our poetic lit- 
erature, while it must be admitted to be a 
praiseworthy undertaking, by no means 
holds out for those who enter upon it the 
encouragement of sanguine hopes. The 
repeated failures in it remind new aspirants 
very forcibly of the fine exclamation :— 


“ How hard it is to climb the steeple of Fame’s 
proud temple !” 


It would be exceedingly presumptuous, 
therefore, in the writer of these ensuing 
sonnets, to hope that his labors have com- 
pletely supplied the desideratum. Never- 
theless, he has the vanity to flatter himself, 
feeble as his efforts may have been, that 
though he may have made but little im- 
provement on the attempts of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, he has, at all 
events, avoided some of their most serious 
errors. He has at least been intelligible. 
Some of our writers ap pear to have read the 
old close-packed sonnets of the great poets, 
without understanding them, and to have 
imitated them from that point of observa- 
tion; thereby, consequently, rendering their 
productions incomprehensible to readers 
not in the same opacous condition with 
themselves. Others have depicted them- 
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selves in lukewarm states of feeling, which 
it requires a severe effort of charity on the 
part of intelligent readers to believe unaf- 
fected. 

Both these faults the present writer 
hopes he has avoided. That he has fallen 
into no others, however, he would be far 
from being understood as asserting. In 
spite of his efforts to the contrary, he is 
greatly apprehensive least many of his 
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things shall be found deficient in point of 
gravity. But the intense seriousness of 
others may, possibly, counterbalance this 
defect and restore the whole to an agreea- 
ble equilibrium. 

With these remarks, he ventures to sub- 
mit his works to the judgment of a discern 
ing public, deprecating deliberate depreci- 
ation, but courting candid criticism. 


THE SONNETS. 


“Souning in moral vertue was his speche 
And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.”—Cuavces 


“To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air: 
He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.”—Mrton. 


« Poetry, especially heroical, seems to be raised altogether from a noble foundation, which makes 


much for the dignity of man’s nature.”—Bacon. 


“Begin, murderer ;—leave thy damnable faces and begin. Come; 


I, 
As timid boys that walk through woods at 
night, 
A lonesome road, when all is dark and still, 
Except the humming sound of distant mill, 
Grow deadly wide awake and quick of sight, 
And faint with dread of meeting ghostly sprite, 
To keep their spirits up and other spirits off, 
Do whistle, aye, not stopping save to cough, 
Strange tunes unnatural, with all their might ; 
B’en so doth he, that boy of larger size, 
The locomotive, who with lungs of iron, 
And breathing vapor hot, the rail goes by 
on— 
He fills the darkened air with hideous cries, 
As through the far-off hills, for many a league, 
He speeds away and never feels fatigue. 


The writer’s idea in this sonnet has been, 
it will be perceived, to bring forward and 
develop a single feature in the imagery 
of our age and country—the locomotive. 
Remembering that the triumphs of the 
steam engine had called forth the eloquence 
of a Jeffery, he saw no reason why this 
most picturesque form of that wonder- 
working, though still infantile Power, 
should not be deemed a topic suited to the 

quirements of verse. The number of 
railroads in the United States also, the vast 
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length of many of them, and the amount 
of productive capital invested in this spe- 
cies of property, all conspire to render the 
subject one in which large numbers of in- 
telligent readers may be supposed to have 
a personal interest ; though the poet him- 
self must confess he has only looked upon 
it in the light of an occasional passenger. 

Precisely similar are the facts in relation 
to the subject of the following :— 


Il. 


My love she has blue eyes and auburn hair, 
And like the light of Heaven are her eyes, 
The clear, calm radiance of unclouded skies : 

And her rich ringlets blowing everywhere 

Round her white neck, when oft with footfall 

light 
She hurriedly o’ertrips the windy mall, 
They seem like banners at a festival— 

Like golden banners fluttering in the sight 

Of setting sunbeams. For they kindle still 
Within my heart the fire of old romance, 
As banners did my boyish soul entrance 

With dreams heroic. Blow, sweet curls! ye 

fill 

With frolic youth the winds that with ye play, 

And make them seem to keep love’s holiday 


All the occurrences of daily life are sus 
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ceptible of being viewed through a poetic 
medium. If in the following a less attract- 
ive topic than the preceding has been se- 
lected, it should be remembered that it 
portrays a natural meteorological phenom- 
enon, by no means infrequent during the 
warm season, and often attended by singu- 
larly striking accompaniments. What is 
more grateful and reviving than a copious 
rain on a sultry day in summer ! 


Ill. 
The noonday shower, that scarce three hours 


ago 
ee the dry streets, is dying now away ; 
Its angry gust no more, in airy play, 

Flapping the dripping awnings to se fro; 

Its thunder, that so loudly broke o’erhead, 
Now faintly heard from out the leeward sky 
Where distant lightning-flashes trembling die 

On angles clouds now tinged with sunset 

red, 

How freshly now the trees and flowers smell ! 
The air, how golden-misted, pure and lov- 

ing— 
Yon far off glistening steeple-vanes just 
moving— 

O beautiful! O could we but fortell, 

And in this day the hopeful presage read, 

That Age’s eve should so Youth’s morn suc- 

ceed ! 


The appearances presented by the 
changes of the visible heavens after such 
a shower as is here attempted to be de- 
picted, frequently form views of the 
most magnificent character conceivable ; 
and, combining with the refreshing influ- 
ences of the purified atmosphere, they are 
capable of imparting an elevation to the 
spirits, as well as vigor and elasticity to 
the animal frame. It is perhaps to be re- 
gretted that these influences are not often- 
er resorted to than they usually are, by 
the class of persons who may be supposed 
best able to appreciate the following :— 


IV. 


As on an omnibus’s top through street 
I ride, I get high views of things denied 
To humbler passengers. Small parlors neat, 
And chambers—O the chambers I’ve espied ! 
Those cleanly papered walls, with pictures 
hung— 
That goodly couch, so smooth, so round, so 
white— 
And there a damsel, fresh complexioned, young, 
With arms more white, more round, more 
smooth! A sight 








Which, when the east wind sees, he chops 
about, 
And blows more warmly from the south, to 
gain 
Admittance there, and be no more barred out 
By envious window’s air obstructing pane ; 
Whilst ]—O hang my fate, O fie upon’t— 
The *bus [’m on is not the buss I want! 


The indignation of the poet on finding 
his reverie broken by the sudden discovery 
that he has taken the wrong "bus, is finely 
expressed by the abrubt interruption of the 
last sentence. Nothing is more vexatious, 
especially in the night-time, than to neg- 
lect the precaution of reading the route 
usually painted on the outside of these 
public carriages above the windows, and 
thereby, after a tedious ride, to find one- 
self a mile or two further from the point 
proposed than when the journey began. 
“QO for a retreat in some rural solitude, 
where there should be no necessity for 
other means of locomotion than those fur- 
nished by the bounty of nature!” has 
often been the exclamation of individuals, 
when disquieted by this and kindred annoy- 
ances incident to an urban residence. 

. * 
O never let my free immortal mind 

Succumb to care, and take the hue of earth, 

Forgetting it must leave its place of birth 
And live hereafter. Never let me find 
My inner consciousness deserting me, 

Life’s fever ending in delirium. 

Anguish may mark my face, misfortune 

come 
And darken it; but never may I be 
Like that blind boy I saw this evening stand 
On famed South Boston Hill. The wind 
was blowing 
Freshly and clear, and far the sunset glow- 
ing 
Lit up with glory distant sea and land :— 
What was it all to him? Black emptiness ; 
A wide, cold void, dark, drear, and comfortless. 


Dorchester Heights, of which the hill 
alluded to in this sonnet is the principal, 
is where the continental troops, under 
Washington, threw up a redoubt overlook- 
ing Boston, then occupied by the British 
forces, in a single night. Hence the pro- 
priety of the epithet “famed,” as applied 
to this hill; it being annually visited by 
large numbers of persons who come to see 
the old fort. It is quite high and airy, 
and commands an extensive and beautifu 
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prospect, including the city and the har- 
bor, with its picturesque islands—for which 
reason it has been appropriated to the Asy- 
lum for the Blind. This makes it credible 
that a “blind boy” might have been seen 
in that particular locality. 


Vi. 


This world is all a stage, and all the men 
And women merely players. So says Jac- 
ques ; 
Or rather, so great Willy Shakspeare makes 
Jacques say. “Tis partly true, [ grant. But 
then”— 
I seem to hear th’ objecter speak—* If all 
The human race, Caucasian, Tartar, Moor, 
Jew, Dutchman, Esquimaux, Caffrarian 


Boor, 
That do inhabit this our earthly ball, 
Are actors, where’s your audience, may I ask ?” 
“ My good friend,” thus to the objector I re- 


ly, 
+} 4 you lack the true poetic eye ; 
A metaphor of Shakspeare’s is no task 
For ciphering heads or arguing debaters— 
Has not the world, this year at least, spEckKT 
TATERS ?” 


This is a mere quibble upon words, that 
does not answer the real point of the ob- 
jection. But has not the poet also laid 
himself open to the imputation of fabrica- 
ting an objection on purpose to answer it 
with a quibble? Prima facie, the evidence 
that he has done so, with most readers, 
will probably be so strong that a denial 
would only operate against him. But even 
admitting that fact as proved by confes- 
sion, and still the poet is not left altogether 
inexcusable. For supposing it granted 
that the objector is a mere man of straw, 
advancing an idea which could never be 
seriously entertained by a sane mind, on 
purpose to have it refuted, he is, we con- 
tend, only acting the character in which 
he usually appears in doctrinal discourses, 
from the pulpit, where he frequently puts 
forth cavils much more absurd than the 
one urged in the present instance. It were 
a pity that poets should not be allowed 
immunities which are accorded to theo- 
logians. 


Vil. 


There are frail vessels on life’s tronbled ocean, 
Light-winged barks, that feel the gentlest 
breeze 





The suinmer sends, and over tranquil seas 
Skim swiftly with a joyous, dancing motion ; 
But when rough weather comes, and winds 

blow high, 

And billows blacken, they careen so low 

They make no headway and toleeward go, 
While fleets of sluggish sailers pass them by. 
“ Luff, now my hearties,” is the Captain’s 

word, 

“ And keep her to the wind. Pass round the 

can 
And wait for calmer weather ; let the gale 
Blow out its worst, we'll ride it Jike a bird ; 
We’ve many a heavier storm than this out- 
ran, 
And can lie to when naught will else 
avail,” 


The advice here given to “ pass round 
the can,” is, of course, not intended to be 
understood in a literal sense, but was de- 
signed simply as a poetic figure, to be in- 
terpreted by the context. Perhaps the 
whole thought of the piece might be quite 
as well, if not better expressed in plain 
prose, without the introduction of a la- 
bored comparison creating a necessity for 
the phrases of maritime life. It is simply 
an exhortation to be patient under adver- 
sity, and when the mind is oppressed by a 
weight of calamity,to resolutely feign cheer- 
fulness and turn unwelcome thoughts out of 
doors. Alas! this sublunary state is full 
of trouble. Too often does every one find 
it necessary to reduce these suggestions to 
practice ! 


VIIL. 


Before that pious tavern where they say, 
Poor-preaching parsons put the baked beans 
own 
And live one week o’ the year, when into 
town 
They come to “ blow,” like dandelions, in May, 
One luckless day last week the poet met 
A maid of such perfection, such a face, 
Such form, such limbs, such more than mor- 
tal grace, 
Snch dark expressive eyes, such curls of jet, 
Arched brows, straight nose, round chin, and 
lips a prince 
Might sue to kiss—in brief, so many beau- 
ties, 
Such hands, such waist, such ancles—0 
such tooties ! 
He really has not been his own man since: 
Rumpunch will not restore his appetite, 
Nor rarebits even make him sleep at night! 


It seems that “ passing round the can,” 
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in a literal sense, is an ineffectual relief for 
at least one species of mental anguish. 
Rum-punch, which is usually compounded 
of Jamaica spirits and hot water in nearly 
equal proportions, and rarebits, (vulg. 
Welsh rabbits,) which are slices of bread 
thickly covered with melted cheese, and 
eaten with large quantities of mustard, one 
would suppose a sufficient quietus for the 
heartache, or any of the thousand shatter- 
ing knocks that flesh is heir to. But though 
they are frequently recommended among 
young gentlemen as anodynes, the writer 
believes that if proper inquiries were ingti- 
tuted, a sufficient Body of evidence might 
be procured utterly to disprove the exist- 
ence of their alleged nepenthean qualities. 
The “ pious tavern” alluded to in the 
first line is probably the Marlbro’ Hotel in 
Boston. ‘The epithet is by no means used 
as a term of reproach, but simply by that 
figure of rhetoric which places the con- 
tainer in lieu of the contained; i. e., the 
tavern is called pious because it is filled 
with pious people. 
out a figure, style that a pious tavern in 


whose office a large copy of the Lord’s | 


Prayer is made to serve as a specimen of 
chirography, and whose parlors are _per- 
vaded with a smell of ancient black broad- 
cloth—the true odor of sanctity? ‘This 
hotel, the writer is informed, is one of the 
neatest and best kept in New England. 
Baked beans (vulg. pork and beans) are 
administered at all our principal hotels 
every Sunday, and form, with Indian pud- 
ding, the national Yankee repast. 


“ Poor-preaching” must not be taken | 


as a slur upon country clergymen who 
come into the city to spend the anniversary 
week every May. That they preach any 


more poorly than their city brethren is not | ae - 
likely, Net, because of ‘the absence of af. | On desarts void, bills, timber land, and views 


firmative circumstances, and 2dly, be- 


cause, @ priori, it does not appear possible. | 
But they are poor and they preach; | 
therefore they are properly styled poor- | 


preaching. 


But why introduce them at all into this | 


. * Whe . a 
sonnet? Why mention that particular | ‘The chances of exploring life with thee. 
The poet can only 


house, or any house ? 
answer that this was written at a very im- 
mature age, and he desires it may be con- 
sidered only the caracoling of youthfnl 
genius, before falling into the regular jog- 
troton the road to excellence, 





Or may we not, with- | 





How different is the following :—— 
IX. 


I've read of armies vast that toiléd o’er 
Countries depopulate, and strewed their way 
With famished dead ; yet while their bands 

could play, 

Hunger, fatigue, or wounds they felt no more, 

And faltering ranks moved on with vigor new. 
So, when, ofttimes, in this forced march of 

life, 
I, a poor conscript, worn with care and strife, 

(Like thousand others cheered with hopes 

but few,) 

Thy strains, Beernoven, hear again, I still, 
As Milton proudly boasts, “bear up and 

steer 
Right onward,” caring naught for hope or 
fear, 

Through sympathy with thine all-conquering 

will. 

Courage, my comrades! with such minstrels 

brave, 

We'll march, a noble army, to the grave. 


How infinitely more exalting is the strain 
of noble resolution in which this is con- 
ceived, than the irreverent recklessness 
which pervades the preceding one? But 
it is the peculiarity of “ this foolish com- 
pounded Clay man,” that his brain is omni- 
form and omnific. In poetry, he can pass 
from Blair’s Grave to the fables of Gay, 
and from what is lively to what is severe. 
Thus do various extremes unite in single 
individuals ; and they who are most sensi- 
tive to what is ludicrous, are often the 
readiest to echo the voice of lamentation. 


X. 


Fremont, when I thy narrative peruse, 
Wherein it is thy hint to speak at length 
Of prairies, rocks, great streams that waste 
their strength 


Far stretching o’er illimitable plains, 
Patched here and there with groves, and 
mighty swarms 
Of buffalo that sound afar like storms 
And cloud the air; of heats and grateful rains, 
And last, of that great lake thou first did see ; 
So much thy pictures charm my fancy’s eye, 
I almost think I should have liked to try 


But then those Indians every night so near— 
On th’ whole I guess I’m just as well off here. 


The bold inspiration with which this ex- 
quisite lyric commences is admirably sub- 
dued by the suggestion of awakening re- 
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flection. Many an adventurer, now wan- 
dering under sickly skies in remote parts 
of the habitable globe, would give worlds 
had he only taken the view of his original 
circumstances indicated in the fine conclu- 
ding line— 


‘On th’ whole I guess I’m just as well off here.” 


XI. 


How much that passes current by the name 

Of virtue, is th’ effect of chance, 

And owes its lustre all to circumstance, 

As glass mocks diamond set in gold the same. 
Yon damsel pacing on in gay attire, 

Braving men’s pity and her sex’s scorn, 

With reckless front without, within forlorn, 
Judge not too harshly. Dress she may admire 
Whose trade it was to make it; for the rest, 

Thou seest she still is young, and has been 

fair, 

Though all is faded but her raven hair— 
The story of her shame is easy guessed : 
Young hopeful heart, with hopeless toil con- 

tending, 
Was the beginning of this wretched ending. 


Oh, what a heaven upon earth this mor- 
tal state will be when the whole human 
race shall have settled down into one vast 
Fourierite phalanx! When the curse of 
labor shall have been avoided by the in- 
vention of man, and all intelligent exist- 
ences shall vie with each other in acts of 
goodness and benevolence! When there 
shall be no sin—no temptation! Glorious 
—c.orious! But in the mean time we 
must eat—a little somewhat every day ; 
and it is very hard for a man even to be 
copperless and alone in a great city. 
Truly it is wonderful that the world takes 
eare of itself so well as it does. 


XII. 


All honor to the great brave bards of yore, 
Who wrote what they had thought and felt— 
not sham ; 
What manly pride old Ford had known—* I 
am 
A gentleman free born, I never wore 
The rags of any great men’s looks, nor fed 
Upon their aftermeals !” Impetuous fire 
So burns in lines like these, that they inspire 
A sympathetic rapture, as ’tis said 
Their faces glow who talk with angels. Yet 
Tis fire that flows through words of melody, 
A spoken song, of which the mastery 
They only who toil patiently can get. 
Thus Labor’s gain helps Genius win the day, 
And they may dave most who can best obey. 





There is a fine vein of philosophy 
touched upon in this last couplet, which 
is eminently calculated to promote habits 
of carefulness and study in young writers. 
The late Dr. Aiken, or some other distin. 
guished critic, name not known, has very 
justly observed that “excellence is very 
rarely obtained in any department of hu- 
man labor withont much persevering 
study,” a maxim which cannot be too fre- 
quently or too impressively inculeated upon 
those who feel a desire to distinguish them- 
selves in the pursuits of literature. 

athe same contemplative spirit which ap- 
pears in the above will be found to char- 
acterize the following little morceau, and 
perhaps, if the expression may be par 
doned, a little more so :— 


XIIL. 


How solemn, yet how beautiful a night! 
Above, the broken clouds move o'er the sky, 
In thickest ranks across the gentle light 
Of evening’s empress throneéd sti!l and high— 
Urged northward by this steady sou’-west 
breeze, 
Which blows, O Jersey, from thy wood-cap- 
ped hills 
Across the Park and through these moaning 
trees, 
That swing and bend, like feeble daffodils. 
I'd no idea *twould clear before to-morrow, 
The morning was so stormy. From a friend 
This old umbrella ‘twas my fate to borrow,— 
A green one ’tis, of him that did it lend 
An emblem apt. It shall with me remain 
A souvenir. Perhaps ‘twill rain again. 


The reader will not fail to observe the 
remarkable degree of similarity which ob- 
tains between this and the one commenc- 
ing “ Fremont, when I,” &c., indicating it 
to be the production of the same hand. 
The peculiar turn of mind, an ardent imag- 
ination checked rather abruptly by a solid 
fabric of good sense, is identical in both 
examples. 


XIV. 


When shops are shut, and streets are thronged 
no more, 
The poor man moves his household stuff. 
The cart 
That holds it all, he pushes slow before— 
His wife, with baby wrapped up at her heart 
And leading by the hand their three years’ 
child, 
Walks on, not far behind. They do not ask 
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Compassion. Fortune on them never smiled ; 
Their life has been a soul-engrossing task. 
Perchance that man rose not, because his 

nerves 
Could never bear the irksome press of care, 
And Hope, that often meanest cowards serves, 
Ne’er built for him fine houses in the air. 
While still, with such, so hard the world doth 


£9, 
No fear that I shall old and merry grow ! 


But while contemplating these mel- 
ancholy scenes, we should remember not 
to sorrow as those without hope. For all 
the evils attendant upon social inequality, 
there is balm in Gilead—consolation in 
Fourier! a “good time” is.on its way 
hither, and when it comes we shall have 
one. The reader’s respectful attention is 
requested in view of these things, to the 
quotation which will be found appended 
to the remarks upon the sonnet next 
succeeding. Unless the present writer be 
mistaken in his opinion, this quotation, es- 
pecially its last sentence, enunciates eternal 


truth, and is as applicable now as when 


originally committed to paper. 
XV. 
I hate French novels ; and it makes me sad 
To think how many Anglo-Saxon youth, 


Heirs to a rich estate of strength and truth, 
The noblest blood our modern world has had, 


Still blind their eyes with Sand, and cram their | 


brains 
With heated messes; haunt the cheap book 
auction ; 
Shun neither Sue’s decoctions nor De Kock 
shun. 
Let me advise that parents take more pains 
With their young Presidents, to have them read 
Some verses in their Shakspeare every day, 
Or stout Sir Walter’s stories ; ‘tis the way 
Good fruit is raised, by sowing such good seed— 
Pure fancies, ornamenting all the ground, 
And manly —_— deep growing, strong and 
sound. 


The sentiment expressed in the forego- 
ing can hardly claim the merit of novelty, 
though the author has been the first, so 
far as he is aware, to present it in this 
particular form. In the hundred and 
eighth paper of the Tattler, an English pe- 
riodical which had an extensive circula- 
tion in London about a hundred and forty 
years ago, we find much the same thought 
very well expressed in prose. The paper 
alluded to appeared at the time under the 





| Or wells Artesian. 
Because | know that I can fish up more. 





re 


name of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., the respon- 
sible editor, but has since been generally 
attributed to Joseph Addison, a gentleman 
employed in his office :— 


“I could never read any of our modish 
French authors, or those of our own country, 
who are the imitators and admirers of that tri- 
fling nation, without being for some time out of 
humor with myself and everything about me. 
Their business is to depreciate human nature 
and consider it under its worst appearances. 
They give mean interpretations and base mo- 
tives to the worthiest actions: they resolve 
virtue and vice into constitution. In short,they 
endeavor to make no distinction between man 
and man, or between the species of men and 
that of brutes.” 

XVI. 
When daylight sinks beneath the western sky. 

And the harsh din of noisy streets grows 

still, 

Then, leaning on my attic window sill, 
While brightly shines the moon and soft airs 

sigh, 
I have my deepest thouglits. O, awful deep 

Sometimes they are—as deep as Idria’s 

mines, 

Or deeper than the deepest dipsey lines 
Yet I hold them cheap, 


Here’s one, an eighty fathom thought at 
least, 


| Til sell, or give *t away, no matter which ; 


As thus: “I think (what ne’er was thought 
before) 
My happiness in life would be increased 
If I could be a little grain more rich !” 


The idea that the accession of wealth to 
an individual, by affording him the means 
of supplying his physical necessities and 
surrounding himself with the ordinary 
comforts of existence, may increase his hap- 
piness, is far from being the novelty here 
apparently supposed. The rudest savage, 
as he roams the uninhabited wilds of his 
native deserts, feels more secure in propor- 
tion as his quiver is filled with serviceable 
arrows ; for he can then as he wanders 


“On Torno’s cliffs or Pambamarca’s side,” 
or by the banks of “ wild Oswego,” hear 
without intimidation the 


“ Wolf’s long howl on Oonalaska’s shore !” 


Such are some of the advantages attend- 
ant upon affluence in the earliest states of 


society. As we look through the history 
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of the gradual development of mankind, 

and contemplate the race in all its stages 

of improvement, the same advantages, mod- 
ified by the peculiar circumstances of each 
condition, will be perceived to present 
themselves to the consideration of human- 
ity under every conceivable phase of Prog- 
ress. It would be pleasant to trace the 
history of the species through the various 
gradations, and thus to demonstrate the 
necessity of property, and the desirable- 
ness of accumulated products; but we 
must decline entering upon the subject at 
present, owing to a want of time and the 
pressure of conflicting engagements. 

XVIL. 

VU happy month! O month ofall the year 
The most auspicious. Now I’m certain sure 
Whatever I may do or what endure, 

This month, will turn out well. I need not fear 

The pangs of love despisnd, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit takes. Coughs, colds, or 

burns, 

Heartaches or fevers, need not me dismay, 

Nor all the natural shocks that flesh inherits. 

I may both happier, wiser, richer grow— 

I cannot tell. This much I only know— 
Success at last will crown my modest merits. 
For why? I saw—I am not two days older 
Since then—the new moon over my right 

shoulder ! 


Paring the nails of the left hand on 
Fridays is said to be a certain preventive of 
the toothache ; of this, however, the writer 
is not fully convinced, never having been 
able to satisfy himself with regard to the 
nature of the connection between an isolat- 
ed act performed at a particular time, and 
the dental nerves of sensation. But that the 
omen here alluded to is to be relied upon, 
repeated personal observation leaves no 
shadow of doubt ; though to the inexperi- 
enced it will probably appear mere moon- 
shine. Wordsworth, the poet, has some- 
where observed that for his part he would 
rather be “a pagan suckled in a creed out- 
worn” (that, if the writer’s memory serve, 
is the expression) than to be incapable of 
fancying the existence of supernatural in- 
fluences. 


XVIIL 


When storms have raged like spirits wild with 
wrath, 
And weary hours the dismal rain hath poured, 





The tall trees waved their arms, the ocean 
roared, 
Then, suddenly, the sun from his bright path, 
Lifts high the cloudy veil and stoops to kiss 
The earth’s cold cheek, whereat she wakes 
and smiles ; 
And quick succeeding blushes glancing 
miles 
O’er fields and dropping woods, reveal her bliss. 
So, when, in our life’s briefly passing day, 
Dark clouds of care o’erhang the rising 
noon— 
Hiding the radiant sky above—how soon 
The sun of Hope can scatter them away, 
And cheer the soul with heavenly pictures rare 
Of joys beyond us, castles in the air. 


In this sonnet the picture presented to 
the eye resembles that in the one commenc- 
ing “The noonday shower, &c. ;” but this 
has reference to a longer succession of un- 
pleasant weather, and its final breaking up, 
not as seen in the confined streets of a city, 
but over a wide extent of surface in an 
agricultural district. The comparison of 
the warm bursts of sunshine to blushes, 
betokens a spirit not insensible to one of 
the most attractive charms of the Fair Sex. 

One would hardly expect to find such 
delicacy of perception conjoined with a 
taste so gross and homely as is indicated 
by the following :-— 


XIX. 


Fried onions! Astor Place! Delightful whiff— 
Though unexpected, grateful yet no less 
To me the perfume of that sav’ry mess, 

Which, when [ smell, I almost question if 

I’m nottranslated. No Arabian gale 
Whose spicy odors make old ocean smile, 
Did ever so the weary hearts beguile 

Of marineres who Indiaward do sail, 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, as that does mine. 
Por still its faintest breath recalls to me 
The story of the Cid Benengeli— 

Thy health, Sir Knight; bold Sancho Panza, 

thine— 

I seem to taste the antique flavored wine, 

And, in imagination, with ye dine. 


From this it would appear that the fra- 
grance of the article of diet of which men- 
tion is made had been detected at the 
Italian opera. If so, it probably came 
from the stage or the orchestra, and was 
in reality occasioned by garlic, a seasoning 
which the medium classes of the Euro- 
pean continent are much in the habit of 
using, 
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The writer must confess to a slight dis- 
regard of the unities, in transporting the 
reader from place to place and city to city. 
The opera house is in New York; but 
Long wharf, which is now to be addressed, 
is in Boston—quite a difference in distance 
as well as in quality. 


XX. 


Long wharf, *tis pleasant on clear bracing 
days, 

When winds are light, and sky all cloudless 

fair, 

Along thy sunny side to breathe the air, 
Threading one’s way amidst a crowded maze 
Of busy men, and idly resting shipping— 

Of barrels, bales, and boxes, Russia ducks, 

Chain cables, anchors, horses, heavy trucks, 
And truckmen truculent. Perchance now dip- 


ping 
With wistful heed, and seeming unaware, 
A tiny straw in huge molasses cask, 
And walking quick away, lest one might 
ask, 
“Hallo, my friend; who said you might go 
there ?” 
O how much more doth sweetness sweeter seem 
When stol’n—light more light in sudden 
gleam ! 


With this, which will remind many, by 
reason of a similarity in the last couplet, 
of one of Shakspeare’s sonnets, the writer 
will for the present conclude. How far 
his feeble efforts may have been successful 
in supplying the desideratum which has 
long been severely felt by our youthful 
poets, he leaves to the unbiased judgment 
of a discriminating public. Should he 
however be found to have contributed to 
the rational enjoyment of his readers, it is 
not impossible but that he may be encour- 
aged to further efforts heaeafter. Under 
this half promise he now takes leave, feel- 
ing that the less is said on the subject the 
better. For what observes the learned 
Don Adriano de Armado ?— 


“ The words of Mercury are harsh after the 
songs of Apollo, You, that way; we, this way.” 
G. W. P. 








POSTSCRIPTUM. 


Having been waited on, since the con- 
clusion of the foregoing, by a diabolical 
messenger from the superintendent of the 
typographical department of this period- 
ical, requesting the immediate furnishing 
of an amount of similar material sufficient 
to occupy the remaining space on the 
present page, the writer finds himself 
constrained to subjoin the following very 
pathetic ballad. Lest it should prove too 
affecting for his fair readers, he will inform 
them that the incident described is purely 
imaginary, and without the slightest foun- 
dation in actual fact. The youth, whose 
fate is here recorded, left no afflicted 
relatives to mourn his untimely decease. 
Still, his case is not an impossible one, and 
the well regulated mind, in considering the 
circumstances, may derive an instructive 
lesson from his example. In all stations 
of life, how necessary to security is con- 
stant circumspection ! 


THE DANGERS OF EARLY RISING. 


A lad stood on a ladder tall, 
A painting of a sign— 

A new short sign ; and “ Lang Syne Auld’’ 
He whistled: the sun did shine. 


And tune or sun moved snow on roof— 
Unused to melting mood ; 

It slid and peeped o'er eaves above, 
Eaves-dropping where he stood. 


He, gazing down on Miss beneath, 
Dreamed not mischance was near, 

But held his bucket in his hand, 
And brushed a silent T R. 


He was a painter’s ’prentice boy, 
I need not print his name ; 

He came of high descent indeed, 
But now ‘tis all the same. 


For ah! the snow, too soon it fell, 
As if with fell design ; 

He kicked the bucket, down he dropped ; 
He died and made no sign! 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION : 


TwereE is much information to be derived 
from M. Louis Blane’s work. It is not, 
as its name would seem to import, a His- 
tory, for there is not even an attempt at 
impartiality. The reader will not have 
perused many pages, without finding a 
necessity of exercising the utmost caution, 
even as to facts; while there is no mis- 
taking the conclusions and observations 
being those of a reckless and unscrupulous 
partisan. It is evident his principal ob- 
ject in writing was not to portray past 
events, but to stimulate the discontent 
existing in France at the time of its pub- 
lication, and to impart strength and confi- 
dence to the republican party, which was 
then increasing, and being matured into 
a regularly and sy stematically organized 
movement. Nevertheless, at the present 
moment, the work is valuable, for the facts 
it embodies, and the light which it reflects 
on the conduct and objects of the French 
republicans ; and the position lately oc- 
eupied by M. Blanc in the Provisional 
Government, as well as his close political 
connection with, at least, one member of 
the Executive Committee appointed by 
the present National Assembly, give an 
authority to his statements bearing on the 
late revolution, which induces us to quote 
somewhat largely from his work, 

It is true that recent events appear to 
have separated him from the party now 
in power, and that he is at present looked 
upon as one of the leaders of a proscribed 
section of the republican body; but we 
are inclined to believe this has arisen more 
from the mode he seemed disposed to 
adopt for the enforcement of his views, 
aud possibly from the extent to which he 
desired to urge them, than from any real 
opposition to their principles and tendency ; 
for from the fact of his having been for 
several years an influential and leading 
member of that party, and more particular- 
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ly from his writings, his views on social 
questions, at the time he was placed at 
the head of the commision for the “ or- 
ganization of labor,” must have been well 
known to his colleagues in the government, 
and to the whole community of France. 

The late revolution took the world by 
surprise, only as to the time of its occur- 
rence. Louis Philippe had been for some 
time engaged in a political conflict of more 
than ordinary violence; but the tact and 
sagacity he had displayed on previous oc- 
casions, and under similar circumstances, 
induced a belief that he would have main- 
tained his position by some exertion of 
power, or, by concession, have devised 
means to evade the pressure, trusting to 
future efforts to recover the ground lost to 
his authority. Such was the personal 
skill in the art of governing, for which he 
had acquired credit, that France was con- 
sidered safe from revolution during his life ; 
but the opinion has long prevailed, that 
the throne of the barrie: de 4s was limited to 
that period. Independent of the actual 
difficulties with which it was surrounded 
at the outset, it lacked the prestige which 
results from historical recollections, and by 
which alone the sentiment of true loyalty 
is engendered and nurtured; for whether 
it be : a Republican Constitution or a Mon- 
archy, or any other form of government, 
that which is the offspring of to-day may 
be the victim of to-morrow, without ex- 
citing the feelings of pain and regret which 
attend the rupture of old and cherished 
associations. 

That a revolution of only three days’ 
duration sufficed to place Louis Philippe 
on the throne, was no proof of the una- 
nimity of the French nation; nor was the 
state of parties at his accession such as to 
warrant a belief in the stability of his 
government. He was indebted for his 
elevation to the trading and middle classes, 
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which comprised men of all political par- 
ties, to whose prosperity internal tranquil- 
lity is indispensable, from whose pockets 
are principally extracted the expenses of 
war, and to whom revolution is almost 
certain ruin. Their selection appears to 
have been influenced by the necessity they 
felt in providing a government for France, 
before its internal tranquillity and prosperi- 
ty had been sacrificed by an interregnum, 
or its borders menaced with foreign inva- 
sion, rather than by any personal regard 
for their new sovereign. It was in fact a 
political bargain : the French nation agreed 
to take him as a King, with powers limited 
by a Charter, and he accepted the throne 
on those terms; but to a large portion of 
the people the arrangement was unsatis- 
factory. 

The establishment of a republic was not 
then practicable. Searcely fifteen years 
had elapsed since the fall of the despotism 
which raised itself on the ruins of the for- 
mer republic ; the remembrance of former 
sufferings was not sufficiently effaced to 
prevent a dread of their recurrence; a 


state of unnatural exertion had been suc- | 


ceeded by repose ; new interests had arisen 
from a continuance of peace, and political 
strife had not then a sufficient degree of 
intensity to organize a party powerful 
enough to effect a change in the form of 
government. The new dynasty was in- 
stalled with but little opposition: the only 
real difficulty arose from the republicans, 
who, although violent and enthusiastic, 
were not sufficiently numerous to render 
themselves formidable, and were actually 
powerless for want of organization. 


* Assembled at the house of one Lointier, the 
restaurateur, they deliberated with arms in their 
hands. Political science, knowledge of busi- 
ness, position, reputation, great fortunes—all 
these things they wanted ; this was their weak- 
ness, but it was also theirstrength. Inasmuch 
as they could brave everything, they could ob- 
tain everything. Their convictions were in- 
tractable, because men must have studied much, 
and have much political experience, to arrive 
at doubt; they felt the less hesitation, as they 
took but little account of obstacles, and pre- 
pared as they were for death, they were there- 
by prepared for command.” 


This is M. Blanc’s account of the re- 
publicans of 1830, and the paradoxical as- 
sertions and inconclusive results plainly 





point out the object and purpose of his 
work. Their demands were embodied in 
a proclamation of which the following is 
the substance :-— - 


“ That the State religion should be abolish- 
ed ; that a President should be substituted for a 
King ; that universal suffrage in one degree, or 
in two degrees, should be established. This 
was the whole extent of the changes then con- 
templated by the most daring innovators.” 
“This proclamation fixes very precisely the 
limit at which the most adventurous spirits 
stopped in 1830, excepting, however, some few 
disciples of St. Simon.” 


The latter at this period were contempt- 
ible in point of numbers, and the whole 
might have been comfortably lodged in a 
moderate-sized Penitentiary or Lunatic 
Asylum ; for it was not until a later pe 
riod that they- mustered in sufficient force 
to form a society under pere Enfantin, 
which was soon broken up on his being 
consigned to jail as a licentious impostor. 
Even the more dangerous, because more 
speciously disguised, theories of Fourier, 
and the Socialists, were not then in vogue. 
The intelligence of 1830 had not arrived 
at that point. 

The demands of the republicans of that 
day by no means came up to M. Louis 
Blane’s views, for speaking of them he 
Says :— 


“ But would society be inore happy when the 
right of morally directing it should have been 
wrested from the State? Would the overthrow 
of royalty suffice to hinder thenceforth the 
existence of tyranny in the civil relations be- 
tween the capitalist and the laborer? Whether 
was universal suffrage to be proclaimed as a 
recognition of a metaphysical right, or as a cer- 
tain means of arriving at a change in the whole 
system of social order? Such questions were 
too profound for the times, and more than one 
tempest was destined to break forth before any 
one should think of solving them. In 1830, no 
one even thought of propounding them.” 


No imperial party existed at that time. 
“Whilst every one was seeking to realize 
his wishes or his belief in this party arena, 
hardly were a few voices heard uttering 
the name of the Emperor, in a city which 
had so long echoed to that sound.” There 
remained then the aristocracy. Suspected 
and jealously watched, they possessed at 
that moment no power whatever; indeed 
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they were scarcely looked upon as an in- 
tegral part of the political system, or con- 
sulted on the proposed arrangements. 
The great body of them were attached by 
ties of personal regard as well as interest 
to the fallen dynasty: those whose posi- 
tion was owing to hereditary descent, were 
naturally averse to a change, the principles 
of which might be expected to extend, and 
probably become fatal to their own privi- 
leges; and the same feeling would be en- 
tertained by others, in whom the pride of 
recent elevation was gratified by the 
thought that their honors would be the 
inheritance of their posterity. 

The prevailing party, consisting of men 
of various shades of political opinion, were 
not agreed on the principles or details of 
the constitution to be adopted. Some 
looked more to the durability and strength 
of the government, and others to the pre- 
dominance of their class, views and pre- 
dilections. These dissensions led the re- 
publicans to hope they might be able to 
make a successful effort, and with this 
view they endeavored to obtain the con- 
currence of Lafayette; but they were dis- 
appointed, and the projec ted attempt was 

iven up. A constitution formed by the 

Giese of Deputies, and acceded to by 
the peerage, was completed early in the 
month of August, and Louis Philippe ex- 
changed the title of Lieutenant- general for 
that of King, and henceforth ‘began his 
stormy reign. 

The state of Europe was at this time 
critical. A revolution had broken out in 
the neighboring kingdom of Belgium, and 
the French people panted for its “ re-annexr- 
ation.” Our space will not afford a detail 
sufficiently explanatory of the state of 
other countries ; we will therefcre give an 
extract from M. Louis Blanc, from which 
sufficient for the present purpose can be 
gathered, as also the views of the ultra 
democrats in France, on the subject of 
foreign policy :— 


“Thus, then, to recapitulate. Russia en- 

ged in projects too vast for its resources ; 

russia at variance with the Rhenish provinces ; 
Austria threatened by the spirit of liberty in 
Germany, and by the spirit of independence in 
Italy ; England irresolute, uneasy and impo- 
tent; Portugal and Spain, each on the eve of a 
war of succession ; Italy, Belgium and Poland, 
execrating the treaties of 1815, and ready to 





rise at the first signal. Such was the state of 
Europe when it was startled and dazzled by the 
revolution of July. 

“ Data like these afforded Frenchmen just 
grounds for a boundless ambition, and any 
power worthy of governing them had evide ntly 
the means in its hands of governing the world 
through them. Events called on them to as- 
sume the patronage of Constantinople, and 
gave France, with the re-establishment of the 
Sultan, the means of saving Poland. The uni- 
forms of the French officers glittering on the 
summits of the Alps were enough for the inde- 
pendence of Italy. To the Belgians, France 
could offer, as the price of a fraternal union, the 
substitution of the tri-color flag for the odious 
flag of the House of Orange, and her markets 
not less opulent than those of the Dutch colo- 
nies. By declaring strongly for Don Pedro, 
France would have forced the English to con- 
tract an execrable alliance with Don Miguel, 
and would have sapped their dishonored do- 
minion in Lisbon. It was easy for France to 
obtain a moral hold over Spain, for all she bed 
to do was to set on against two monarchica! 
factions, eager for mutual extinction, the Span- 
ish refugees, invoking the magic remembrance 
of the Cortes of 1820. 

“Tt was assuredly a marvellous combination 
of circumstances which made the salvation o 
all the oppressed nations depend to such a de- 
gree on the aggrandizement of France! Th: 
moral grandeur rand the material importance of 
the result, were here blended together; and al 
wish to reassure the Kings of Europe, all idea 
of fearing them, showed not only egotism, but 
puerility, pettiness of views, and feebleness o! 
mind.” 


The reasons which rendered it advisab: 
for France to extend “ fraternity” to these 
oppressed nations, and to obtain that sub- 
lime height of “ moral grandeur,” are so 
pure and disinterested, according to M. 
Louis Blanc, that we cannot help extract 
ing them :— 


“ And then nothing was ready in the interior 
for large reforms and lofty enterprises: it was 
therefore necessary to find some outlet abroad 
for that exuberance of life which the revolution 
had just created in French society. To bar, 
against so many unoccupied passions, the 
useful and glorious career opened to them by 
destiny, was to force them to expend their en- 
ergies in plots and agitations. None but men 
of “hopeless mediocrity could fail to see that to 
shun foreign war at any price, was to prepare 
the elements for civil war. The sceptre was 
offered to France, and to refuse it might cause 
much more than to seize it.’ 


This is the very sublime of cold, self 
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ish and calculating atrocity, regarding | with Napoleon! whilst the enemy was knock- 


which comment would be superfluous ; and 


| 


in the difficulties he starts to this “ moral” | 
roject, it will be observed that not even a | 
thought is bestowed on the “oppressed | 


nations :”’— 


prevent the adoption of a vigorous policy,—the 


acter of the King, and the instincts and inter- | 


ests of the dominant class,” in France. 

“That a government may act powerfully 
without, its action must be unshackled within. 
It is granted only to firmly-seated aristocracies, 
like that of England, or to absolute kings, like 
Louis XIV., or to vigorously constituted democ- 


ing at the gates of the capital. 
“The obstacles, therefore, to the adoption of 
a French, and a thoroughly revolutionary policy, 
did not exist in Europe, they existed in France. 
“ Nevertheless, even without stepping out of 
the narrow sphere to which a constitutional 


i | monarchy confined the revolution of July, the 
“ But (only) three things stood in the way to | 


new dynasty might have carved out for itself 


| an independent and original course in Europe, 
form of the new government, the personal char- | 


had it been happily inspired. Louis Philippe 
might have said to the powers, ‘In the name of 
the French bourgeoisie, of which I am the rep- 
resentative, | adhere to the territorial arrange- 


| ments stipulated by the treaties of 1815, and I 


| against the torrent of revolution. 


racies, like that of the Convention, to conceive | 


great enterprises, and follow them out to the 
end. The representative monarchy, such as it 


rival powers at the summit of society, whose 


mutual hostility left them without force, except | 


for their mutual destruction. Hence arose a 
tendency to oscillation incompatible with the 


essential to the accomplishment of vast designs. 
By limiting the royal power, by subjecting all 


trol, by giving it a turbulent assembly to sub- 
mit to, to combat, or to corrupt, the constitution- 


repudiate every idea of conquest. I pledge 
inyself, moreover, to set up a permanent barrier 


rent But in order 
that I may fulfil this twofold mission, it is es- 


| sential that the principles by virtue of which I 


| am King, shall acquire force and authority in 
had come forth from the revolution, left two | 


Europe. [ cannot bridle democratic and con- 


| quering France, without the help of constitn- 


tional Europe. “My cause being identical with 
that of the bourgeoisie, | cannct long count on 


| its sympathies at home, unless | make its doc- 
spirit of consistency and systematic inflexibility, | 


In 


trines and its inferests triumphant abroad, 


| proclaiming that all governments were respon- 


| sible to and for each other, the Holy Alliance 
the details of its existence to rigorous con- | 


laid down a just principle, of which it only re- 


| mains to make an application, conformable to 


al form placed the head of the state in a diffi- | 


cult position ; it forced him to sacrifice every- 
thing to the desire of preserving his crown. A 
prince who holds the sceptre in reserve for his 
son, cannot have a due degree of self-denial and 
daring: even though he be not selfish as a 
man, he will be as a father: such is the vice 
of hereditary governments. But how much 
more serious is this inconvenience, when the 


throne is, so to speak, cast into the midst of a | 


perpetual tempest.” 


The position of Louis Philippe, and the 
course he ought to have pursued, are thus 
described :— 


“So, then, Louis Philippe was by character, 
and by position, but the first bourgeois in his 
kingdom. Now, the bourgeoisie was in no way 
tempted by the lustre of heroic adventures. 
Composed in part of bankers, shop-keepers, 
manufacturers, stockholders and proprietors, 
men of peace and ready to conceive alarm, it 
was nervously alive to the fear of unforeseen 
contingencies. The greatness of France was 
for it another name for war; and in war it 
beheld only the interruption of commercial rela- 
tions, the fall of this or that branch of trade, 
the loss of markets, failures and bankruptcies. 
No change had they known, these men, who 
in 1814, and again in 1815, had shouted, Down 


the course of events and ideas. The constitn- 
tional principle exists in England ; it has just ob- 


| tained the upper hand in France; it may easily 





be introduced into Spain, Portugal, Tialy and 
Belgium ; it aspires to be perfected in Germany. 
Well, then, in the name of bourgeois France, 
which has placed the crown on my head, I offer 
my support to the bourgeoisie in all the countries 
of Europe, and I offer the alliance of France. 
and the peace of the world, as the price of the 
adoption of the constitutional principle.’ ” 


So then France, which since 1789 had 
gone through all degrees, from the lowest 
depths of anarchy to the most absolute 
despotism ; whose attempts at the estab- 
lishment of ber own liberties had been pro- 
ductive of scenes which cannot be called 
to remembrance without a shudder, and 
which had so terribly recoiled upon herself, 


| was to be the sovereign arbitress of the 


destinies of Europe, whose countries she 
had devastated, and whose population she 
had wasted with fire and sword, at the un- 
controlled will of the man who had put 
down her own attempts at freedom! The 
adoption of French principles was to be 
the price of the peace of the world! But 
even this would not suffice. 


“This language certainly would not have 
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been the adequate expression of all the noble 
passions, or of all the legitimate interests of 
France ; but it was the only language that 
could have been held becomingly and judici- 
ously, ina monarchical and bourgeois point of 
view. Had war broken out in this case, royalty 
would have found support within and without ; 
it would have engaged in its favor the popn- 
larity acquired by a show of energy; and far 
from exposing itself to the assaults of the demo- 
cratic sptrit, ut would hare turned ils own wea- 
pons against il.” 


These, however, were not the views of 
the successful parties to the revolution of 
1830, nor of the government that arose 
from it, which for more than seventeen 
years preserved peace in Europe, although 
at times hardly pressed by a party clamor- 
ous for war. 

No sooner had the King become seated 
on the throne, and the confusion incident 
to the short struggle ceased, than political 
clubs were organized in considerable num- 
bers, among which the republicans were 
the most prominent. Insubordination and 
political prosecutions commenced with the 
reign. The Chamber of Peers was made a 
tribunal for the trial of political offenders, 
which gave to it an unfortunate degree of 
unpopularity ; for hereditary descent having 
been abolished, the peers were looked upon 
as mere instruments of the crown ; and the 
accused were thought, by their partisans, 
not so much brought to trial, as delivered 
over to their enemies for the purpose of 
punishment. The republicans soon began 
to increase in numbers and boldness, and 
their plans to be laid for an early outbreak. 
By the month of December following the 
revolution, they had become formidable, 


although their leaders as yet wanted ex- | 


perience. They had contrived to effect for 
themselves a strong position in the National 
Guard, and fully aware that their strength 
would suffer from a dispersion, they con- 
fined themselves principally to the artillery 
of that body, distinct portions of which 
were said to be under their control. The 
disaffection of a part of that force was mani- 
fest at the trial of the ministers of Charles 
X., when the populace, indignant at the 
leniency of the sentence, seemed resolved 
onan eémeute; but the firmness of a majority 
and the presence of the troops of the line, 
brought the disaflected to prudence, and 
the intended rising was thus prevented. 
At a subsequent period they obtained a 





footing among the regular soldiery, and 
their clubs, which at first had been uncon 
nected, became in regular and constatn 
communication ; and from the head-quar- 
ters at Paris, delegates were sent to various 
provincial towns, particularly to Lyons, a 
place where the elements of revolt appear 
to exist in an eminent degree. On the 
2d of January, 1832, Armand Carrel, in 
the National, pronounced openly for a re- 
public, and a few days after Garnier Pages 
entered the Chamber of Deputies as an 
avowed advocate of those principles; and 
from this time, although considerable irres- 
olution was manifest in their actions, per- 
haps the result of prudence, they were no 
longer without leaders of reputation. 

We have thus attempted an account of 
the rise of the party which has lately as- 
sumed the direction of affairs in France, 
but our limits will not afford space to trace 
them through their numerous risings and 
the prosecutions which followed ; nor can 
we pursue the policy of the other parties 
in the state up to the time of the late 
change ; but must be content with stating 
that in the early period of his reign, Louis 
Philippe appeared to act on the principle 
of attempting to conciliate the various ex- 
isting parties; which policy was changed 
for one more vigorous, and by which in- 
ternal commotions were thought to have 
been put down by force. During these 
two periods the throne had the support of 
the party by whom it was established, but 
this apparent union vanished on the resto- 
ration of tranquillity, and the difference of 
views and opinions entertained by its vari- 
ous sections, led to its disorganization, and 
to parliamentary and wordy conflicts which 
increased in bitterness and exasperation 
until at last they brought about the recent 
revolution. 

For a considerable period prior to Feb- 
ruary last, the opposition or liberal party 
had been engaged in a grand movement for 
the extension of the electoral franchise. 
Meetings had been held in various parts of 
the country, under the name of Reform 
banquets, and great demonstrations were 
made for the purpose of effecting the pro- 
posed change. The King and the govern- 
ment, however,were firm in their resistance, 
and they were supported by a majority in 
the Chambers. ‘To overcome this resist- 
ance, and to awe the government into com- 
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liance with the popular will, a ‘‘ Monster 
anquet” was advertised to take place in 
Paris, by parties at whose head was M. 
Odillon Barrot. This the government de- 
cided not to permit, and at the same time 
gave public intimation of their intention to 
test its legality, by prosecuting the leaders. 
A correspondence ensued, which ended in 
a sort of agreement by which the banquet 
was to take place nominally, for the purpose 
of having the question settled by the legal 
tribunals. After this a programme was is- 
sued by which it appeared a procession 
was to be formed lined on each side by 
National Guards, ranged in military divis- 
ions, but without arms; upon which the 
government peremptorily forbid the ban- 
quet, and prepared to enforce their deter- 
mination by military power. The greatest 
excitement was caused by these measures : 
scenes of disorder and tumult succeeded ; 
Paris became in a state of revolt ; the Na- 
tional Guard were indisposed to act against 
the people, and soon openly “ fraternized” 
with the rioters, and the troops of the line 
refused to be brought into collision with the 


National Guard. Thus deserted by the | 


power on which he had relied for support, 
Louis Philippe was placed at the mercy of 
the Parisians. 


It is certain that Odillon Barrot, who | 


was the head and front of the reform 
movement, had not the remotest idea of 
overturning the throne ; indeed, he did 
not belong to the Republican party. His 
desires, and those of the men who acted 
with him, were limited to the downfall of 
the existing ministry, and the formation of 
one which would pass a large measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. So soon as the 
pressure had compelled the King to dis- 
miss the Guizot ministry, and charge MM. 
Thiers and Odillon Barrot with the for- 
mation of a cabinet, they rode through the 
streets of Paris, entreating the populace to 
disperse, and lay down their arms, as the 
reason for the outbreak was at an end; 
but they had now another enemy to en- 
counter, and for whom they were evidently 
unprepared. The Republicans, who, as 
we have seen, from their small beginning 
in 1830, had been gradually extending 
their numbers and effecting their organi- 
zation, had long been waiting for a favora- 
ble opportunity o seize upon the govern- 





they would have done in any other out- 
break against the existing order of affairs ; 
and, seeing the king and his advisers com- 


demonstration, they threw themselves with 
energy and boldness into the movement, 
and their superior audacity and decision 
soon insured them the victory. The 
King, finding his authority had passed 
away, submitted to abdicate ; and his re- 
signation in favor of the next heir to the 
throne, was borne by OQOdillon Barrot to 
the Chamber of Deputies. But the power 
and influence of that body was likewise at 
an end: an armed mob of citizens and Na- 
tional Guards, headed by Lamartine, Gar- 
nier Pages, and other leaders of the Re- 
publicans, drove the Deputies from the 
chamber, and, assuming to act for the 
people, declared the dismissal of ‘Louis 
Philippe and his race. This tumultuous 
assemblage, possessing no authority except 
such as was derived from their own will, 
denounced the proposed regency, as being 
without legal sanction or warrant, and 
| then forthwith themselves nominated a 
Provisional Government. 

The persons who composed the govern- 
ment thus provisionally established, enter- 
tained at first a moderate and just view of 
the powers which they had assumed. On 
the day following their installation, they 
issued a decree, stating :—“The Provis- 
ional Government desires a Republic, 
pending the ratification of the French peo- 
ple, who are to be immediately consulted. 
Neither the people of Paris, nor the Pro- 
visional Government desire to substitute 
their opinion for the opinions of the citi- 
zens at large, upon the definite form of 
government which the national sovereignty 
shall proclaim.” Of course, after this it 
would be naturally supposed, that until 
some expression of the will of France had 
become known, the duties of the Provis- 
ional Government, and its action, would 
be restricted to such temporary measures 
| as were necessary for the safety and wel- 
| fare of the nation ; and that all changes of 
| a permanent nature, either in its foreign 
| relations or domestic concerns, and more 
| particularly the form of government to be 
| adopted, would be left to the decision of 
| the citizens at large, through their elected 
representatives. But such was not the 
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pletely powerless before the popular 
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It was soon determined that, by an act of 
boldness, the country should be committed, 
for revolutions are not of every day oc- 
currence, and success is oftener attained 
by temerity than moderation ; consequent- 
ly, on the same day it was decreed, ‘‘ Royal- 
ty is abolished. The Republic is proclaim- 
ed.” On the succeeding day, to reconcile 
what by some might be deemed an incon- 
sistency between the two, a third decree 
appeared from the same source, by which 
“The sovereign people” are made to 
Declare, that the government having be- 
trayed its trust, is de facto and de jure 
dissolved! Consequently, the people re- 
sume the full exercise of their sovereign- 
ty,” d&e.; and on the day following, a 
fourth decree made known, that “ Royalty, 
under whatever form it assumes, is abol- 
ished. No more legitimacy—no more 
Bonapartism—no regency. The Repub- 
lic is proclaimed ! The people are united !” 
If, after this, any doubt could be enter- 
tained that those who had thus seized 
upon the government had determined the 
form it should permanently assume, and 
that the representatives of the people were 
to be restricted to a confirmation of the 
edict of the Provisional Government ; such 
doubt is dispelled on reading the some- 
what theatrical programme of the ceremo- 
nies, by which the installation of that body 
was to be celebrated, as laid down by the 
Provisional Government, who, “ consider- 
ing that the principle of equality implies 
a uniformity of costume for citizens ap- 
pointed to perform the same fnnctions, 
decrees :—The representatives of the peo- 
ple shall wear a black coat, a white waist- 
coat with lappels, black colored panta- 
loons, and a tri-colored silk scarf, orna- 
mented with gold fringe. They shall 
attach to the button-hole on the left side 
of their coats, a red ribbon, on which shall 
be embroidered the fasces of the Republic:” 
and after directing the mode of proceed- 
ing to be adopted at the first meeting, so 
soon as the officers of the Assembly should 
have been appointed, it decreed, that 
“The President (of the Assembly) will 
then rise and say, ‘ Representatives of the 

ple, in the name of the Republic, one 
and indivisible, the National Assembly is 
definitively constituted. Vive la Repu- 
blique !” 


Thus the representatives of the nation 
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found a form of government ready made 
to their hands. M. Lamartine stated to 
them, that “the government had not pro- 
claimed the Republic, it had merely rati. 


| fied the choice of that form of government 





by the people.” But this statement is 
utterly inconsistent with the fact; for, as 
we have seen, the decree declaring the 
establishment of a Republic, was promul 
gated on the first day of the existence oj 
the Provisional Government, and when no 
expression of the people’s will had been 
made. The tumultuous assembly which 
filled the Chamber of Deputies was not so 
much an expression of the national will, as 
the late demonstration under Barbes and 
Blanqui, against the National Assembly, 
as the latter had greatly the advantage in 
point of numbers, and their intention was 
so well known that the public were not 
taken by surprise. 

Those who raised Louis Philippe to the 
throne are described as ‘‘ Men who had re 
ceived their warrant from themselves alone, 
installed themselves at the Hotel de Vilk 


| as representatives of the Provisional Gov- 


ernment ; and, in that capacity, they paro 
died the majesty of command, signed or 
ders, distributed employments, and confer- 
red dignities.” These had, indeed, some 
show of authority, for they had been elected 
members of the Chamber of Deputies: with 
how much more force, then, do these re- 
marks apply to those who by the assist- 
ance of a few armed followers, selecied 
from a population in a state of anarchy 
and confusion, without even the form or 
shadow of election, had elevated then- 
selves to the supreme command. The fact 
is, that after the outbreak had extended 
to a revolution, and for some days follow 
ing, there was no real expression of pub- 
lic opinion, even in Paris; the armed in- 
surgents were urged not to quit thei 
weapons—to maintain their revolutionary 
attitude ; the fear of reaction was con 
stantly held out to stimulate their activity, 
and new military forces were organized, 
exclusively from the lower classes, to hold 
in check the National Guard, and the mid 
dle and the higher classes, whose approval 
of the Republic was doubted. By these 
means opposition was effectually prev ented, 
and the discontented awed into silence. 
The influence of the National Guard, which 





then amounted to over forty thousand, 
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was soon destroyed by adding to its 
ranks double that number of men, who 
were out of employ, and dependent on the 
government for daily support ; while up- 
wards of a hundred thousand workmen 
employed, or rather supported in idleness, 
in the atéliers nationaux, were at the ser- 
vice of the men in power. 

We think a sufficient proof of the upper, 
the middle and the trading classes in 
France not being then in favor of a Repub- 
lic, may be deduced from the declaration 
which was assiduously put forth, that the 
revolution of 1830 was the work of the 
bourgeoisie, who alone were benefited by 
it, whilst the recent change being brought 
about by the people, to them belonged the 
fruits of victory. The immediate appoint- 
ment of M. Louis Blanc, and M. Albert, 
ostentatiously styled ‘owvrier,’ as the heads 
of a board for the organization of labor, 
together with the significant hints about 
the unequal distribution of property, and 
the direct attacks made against it, point to | 
the same intention. The distinction be- | 
tween the bourgeoisie and the people has 
ever since been industriously kept alive, | 
and to M. Blane we are indebted fora def- | 


inition of these two classes :—‘ By bour- 
geoisie, I mean the whole body of citizens, 
who, possessing implements of labor or | 
capital, work with means of their own, 
and are not dependent on others except to 
a certain extent. The people is the whole 
body of citizens, who, not possessing capi- | 
tal, depend completely on others, and that 
in what regards the prime necessaries of 
life.” 

Nevertheless it is our firm conviction, 
that the great majority of the French 
nation acquiesced in the Republic, and 
have no desire for a further change; but 
the circumstances attending its establish- 
ment are of very material importance, in 
attempting to form a just opinion as to its 
stability and continuance. To have at- | 
tempted, at that juncture, to form any 
other government, would have led to the 
most disastrous scenes of civil war, rapine 
and bloodshed ; and the greatest credit is 
due to the Provisional Government for the 
wonderful manner in which internal order 
has been preserved, while at the same time 
amicable relations were established and | 
peace preserved with foreign nations, at a | 
period when those results appeared im- 








possible. Nor must we forget the peo- 
ple, who, with arms in their hands, and 
without any control, exhibited a respect 
for private property, that will ever be a 
just source of pride to every Frenchman, 
and which, under the circumstances, is 
without parallel in history. But notwith- 
standing the ability of its rulers, and the 
just sentiments of the people, the success 
of the Republic depends entirely upon the 
principles vpon which it is to be embodied 
and conducted. By these alone will its 
stability or its downfall be insured ; and 
it is with regret we perceive its existence at 
present threatened by two immense evils. 

The revolution is equally social and 
political ; indeed, with regard to its inter- 
nal affairs, the reconstruction of society 
appears to have been the end, and the 
political change the means by which it was 
to be brought about. Capital (that is, 
property) and labor were set up as being 
naturally antagonistic and enemies of each 
other. The term bourgeois, signifying the 
possessor of property, large or small in 
amount, was used as a term of reproach. 
Louis Blanc, an ultra radical and destruc- 
tive of the most dangerous character, was 
charged by the government with the task 
of arranging the relations of laborer and 
employer. While trade was in a state of 
utter and hopeless stagnation, wages were 
raised by decree, and multitudes were 
taken into public pay, nominally as work- 
men, and were supported without labor, 
or performed just so much work as they 
chose, upon objects almost useless or en- 
tirely unprofitable. This was undoubted- 
ly unavoidable, at the moment, but amon 
the working classes, whose expectations of 
immediate benefit have been raised to an 
extravagant height by “ social reformers,”’ 
it will create an invidious and false idea of 
the relative remuneration to be obtained 
from employment being dependent on the 
government alone, or obtainable from pri- 
vate individuals. 

An employé, to whom a company of 
laborers from the national workshops had 
been sent, for the purpose of cutting wood 
in one of the forests of the State, reports : 
“In twenty days their wages amounted to 
10,000 francs. I was curious to ascertain 
exactly the value of the work. It was 
302 francs.” And amanufacturer, who was 
so fortunate as to procure a large order for 
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hats, applied at the same workshops for 
laborers, but the men refused to quit their 
comfortable stations except at wages which 
no employer could afford to pay, and the 
manufacturer had to send the order to 
England to be filled. The working classes 
who have been suffering from the aggra- 
vated evils, with which the laborers in 
European manufacturing districts are af- 
flicted, have been led to expect by the revo- 
lution a financial millennium ; the “ equal- 
ity” preached to them has been that of 
property, in which the employer, held up 
as a merciless tyrant, and the rich man as 
the possessor of plunder, were to disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains, and share their pos- 
sessions with their less fortunate fellow- 
mortals. 

We do not: mean to state that all the 
members of the Provisional Government 
entertained these views, or that they are 
held by the National Assembly; but the 
former are responsible for the effects which 
may arise from their having placed Louis 
Blanc, whose doctrines were well known 
to them, in the important station assigned 
to him ; and they are the more worthy of 
blame, if they dissented from his theories. 
By their own acts, however, the inviola- 
bility of private property has been sacri- 
ficed ; the seizing funds of private individ- 
uals deposited in banks throughout France, 
and even money in private hands, and the 
compulsory and immediate emancipation 
of slaves in the French colonies, leaving to 
the owners only the chance of obtaining a 
future and uncertain remuneration, are 
acts of direct and inexcusable spoliation. 
They were also arranging a more extensive 
and not less culpable act of injustice, name- 
ly, the arbitrary seizure of all the French 
railroads, giving the proprietors in ex- 
change for actual and valuable property, 
national stock or bonds, at a time when 
the income of the state was so much below 
its expenses, that even payment of interest 
would have been doubtful, and the princi- 
pal of which would have been equally in- 
secure, as they had neither the right nor 
the power to bind their successors in the 
government. These two latter acts, be- 
sides a prospective alteration of duties on 
salt, to take effect on the Ist of January 
next, and the repudiation of the treaties 
of 1815, have the additional vice of being 
matters entirely. without the control of any 





but a permanently established govern- 
ment; and are, in any view of the case, 
direct and unauthorized usurpations. 

But, it will be said, it is not by the past 
acts of the Provisional Government that 
the destinies of the Republic are to be de- 
cided; the National Assembly has already 
met, and by its patriotism and wisdom the 
safety of the state will be guarantied. From 
their acts with which we are at present 
acquainted, we entertain for the majority 
of that body the greatest confidence in 
both of those respects. The practical re- 
buke administered to M. Lamartine for the 
sympathy he showed with the views of 
Ledru-Rollin, or the fear he evinced for 
his turbulence and influence, as well as the 
wise decision not to intrust their means of 
safety to any but themselves, show their 
intention to pursue an independent course 
of action. But unfortunately unanimity 
does not prevail in France, and a French 
minority have no idea of putting up with 
defeat. With leaders, factious and un- 
principled, skilled in the practice of émeutes 
and revolutions, the ultra-democracy of 
France will,yield to nothing but sheer 
force. The late demonstration against the 
National Assembly shows their power and 
organization in Paris, and the station of 
persons implicated in the conspiracy proves 
they are not without leaders of influence 
and intelligence. Albert,one of the late gov- 
ernment, Barbes, a member of the Assem- 
bly, and Gen. Courtais, Commander of the 
National Guard, are in prison, while Louis 
Blanc, a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and M. Caussidiere, Prefect of Police, 
are more than suspected to have shared in 
the plot. The extent of this party is such 
that it is said to have over two hundred 
representatives in the National Assembly. 

The doctrines of Communism, F ourier- 
ism, and Socialism, which set at nought 
alike the ordinances of God and the expe- 
rience of mankind, received an impulse 
from the revolution of 1830, which has 
caused them to spread wide and take deep 
root in France. With them “ Religion 
still remains to be founded.” They pro- 
claim the “necessity of a social religion,” 
and “ demand the organization of industry 
and the association of interests,” and “ unt- 
versal association based upon love.”— 
Leaving altogether out of view the religious 
part of the subject, there is at present a 
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large party in France, who are bent upon 
trying the “organization” and “ associa- 
tion” principles upon a grand scale. Com- 
petition is to be put down by law. The 
state, according to their views, is to be 
the universal owner of all property, and di- 
rector-general of all industry ; and these 
are to be under the control of a govern- 
ment elected by universal suffrage. Now, 
a more gigantic scheme of despotism it 
never entered into the mind of man to con- 
ceive. It matters not how a government 
may be elected or appointed, on whose 
decision in Paris the inhabitants of the ut- 
most corners of France would be depend- 
ent for their daily bread ; notwithstanding 
all the twaddle about “ organization of la- 
bor” and “association based upon love,” 
men, women and children, under such a 
system, would be serfs and slaves. We 
grant this to be an extreme view of the 
case, and that it is scarcely conceivable 
men could be so mad as to attempt it 
to this extent; but the principle is ca- 
pable of being carried thus far, and while 
the principle is acted on, a relaxation of its 
stringency only amounts to a diminution 
of the evil. 

This is one of the favorite doctrines of 
the ultra-democracy of France, with whom 
competition is the great social vice, organi- 
zation the “ universal panacea” and “ magi- 
cal pain extractor.” It is much to be re- 
gretted that these views are also shared 
by many amiable and enthusiastic philan- 
thropists, who, deploring existing evils for 
which they perceive no remedy in detail, 
have thence drawn the conclusion that 
they are easily cured en masse. Relying 
on such teachings, the suffering popu- 
lation, especially in large and manufac- 
turing towns where poverty is always 
most rife, have been led to expect from 
the establishment of a republic an in- 
stant cessation of all their woes, provided 
the republic is of a socialist character, but 
not otherwise. These parties have long 
been banded together under the control of 
republican leaders, and on them the suc- 
cess of that cause depended, in a great 
measure, for physical support. They have 
been the nerve and sinew of the numerous 
insurrections which have taken place since 
1830, in which they have not shrunk from 
opposing their unarmed or but badly 
equipped masses against regular bodies of 








disciplined military ; and in several of such 
conflicts they have been victorious. Since 
the breaking out of the revolution, a vast 
number of these men have been armed by 
the Provisional Government, and drilled in 
military manceuvres. Can they, in this 
improved situation for manifesting their 
power, be induced voluntarily to forego 
the pleasing but delusive visions of ease 
and plenty which have been held out to 
them as the result of the late change? 
We fear that is beyond belief; and it is 
impossible that these visionary hopes can 
be realized. By the mode in which the 
Provisional Government have given promi- 
nence to this subject, by the reiteration 
that the revolution was for “the people,” 
they have made the success of the re- 
public to hinge chiefly on this question, 
and hence the difficulties of the National 
Assembly are made infinitely greater than 
necessary. They have received a republic 
in a state of chaos, and clogged with a 
condition which appears insurmountable. 
To adopt the principle is to court national 
ruin, and to attempt to evade it seems to 
be giving the signal for civil war. 

To the reckless politicians of the Louis 
Blane school, these difficulties would have 
been welcome. He declares war to the 
knife against “‘ bankers, shopkeepers, manu- 
facturers, stockholders, and proprietors— 
men of peace, who behold only in war an 
interruption of commercial relations, loss 
of markets, failures, and bankruptcies ;”—— 
trifles to philosophers of his calibre, but 
matters of life and death to millions. Be- 
sides, should civil war be threatened, the 
whole continent of Europe affords him 
‘an outlet abroad for that exuberance of 
life which the revolution has just created 
in French society.” ‘To bar against so many 
unoccupied passions, the useful and glon- 
ous career opened by destiny, would be 
“to force them to expend their energies in 
plots and agitations.” These insane views, 
although denounced and repudiated by the 
French nation, are still entertained by a 
party sufficiently numerous, daring, and 
reckless, to make them dangerous. The 
remembrance of the victories of the repub- 
lic and the empire excite a military enthu- 
siasm in the breasts of Frenchmen, which 
is easily aroused and difficult to allay ; con- 
sequently the temptation to rulers beset 
with domestic troubles, to engage in foreign 
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war is manifestly great. Undoubtedly, 
whatever disasters such a course would 
ultimately entail upon France, its first ef- 
fect would be to consolidate the powers of 
the government at home; and should its 
destinies unhappily be committed to men 
wicked enough to adopt such a course 
from policy, or weak and short-sighted 
enough not to penetrate beyond present 
difficulties, the result would be inevitable. 

If we are to credit M. Lamartine as a 
true expositor of the foreign policy of the 
Republic, the dangers of a foreign war are 
very considerable. It is true that his 
breaking up the bodies of Germans who 
gathered upon the frontier, and his cold 
reply to the Irish deputation, evidence a 
desire to avoid implicating France in the 
difficulties of those nations. But why, 
with an exhausted treasury, has the large 
military force of the monarchy been aug- 
mented, till it reaches the enormous num- 
ber of 500,000 men, when not a finger has 
been raised in Europe to threaten the peace 
of France, and the state of the entire con- 
tinent renders her secure against foreign 
aggression ? Perhaps his own declarations 
may afford some elucidation. In the de- 
bate of the National Assembly on the 
subject of Poland, he stated that “the 
French Republic had not to deplore a sin- 
gle day of egotism since its commence- 
ment. No sooner had the government 
been installed at the Hotel de Ville, than 
it decreed the formation of a Polish le- 
gion. In a few days it made known its 
principles towards foreign powers, and he 
was certain they were conformable to the 
real spirit of the French nation. * * * 
It declared the treaties of 1815 had ceased 
to exist. * * * Shauld Italy be too 
weak to assert her freedom, France had 
an army of 60,000 men,” ready to pass 
the Alps. To justify the non-intervention 
of the Provisional Government in the lat- 
ter country, he read letters from Milan, 
Venice. &c., to prove that not only had the 
interference of France not been demanded 
by the insurgent governments, but that it 
would have been resisted by them; and 
he declared that in no case should Italy fall 
again under the yoke she had so glorious- 
ly shaken off. He said he considered the 
Polish question to be the greatest difficulty 





of the policy of France and Europe, and 
that until it was solved, France could 
never be at peace, nor maintain friendly 
relations with the Northern Powers. And 
the National Assembly approved of this 
policy by a unanimous declaration, invit- 
ing “ the committee of the Executive Power 
to continue to follow, as the rule of its 
conduct, the unanimous wishes of the Na- 
tional Assembly summed up in_ these 
words: ‘A fraternal compact with Ger- 
many ; the re-constitution of an independ- 
ent and free Poland; and the emancipa- 
tion of Italy.’ ” 
Now, from this statement, it must be 
evident to every one that the danger of 
foreign war is imminent. Already does 
Republican France seem to point distinctly 
to that object. With a government not 
yet established ; with internal resources in 
a state of the utmost exhaustion and confu- 
sion, and a country divided by factions; her 
rulers dazzled by glory in perspective, 
are preparing for a course of aggression, 
the limits of which no human mind can 
perceive. A country which has not yet 
framed a constitution for itself, is to teach 
the art of government to the world! 
While such are the views deliberately put 
forth, and with her past history before our 
eyes, we cannot help fearing for the French 
Republic. Much as we desire to witness 
a Republican government established in 
France, our wishes are confined to such a 
system as would secure the happiness and 
security of her own people, and by the 
influence of example operate upon the 
surrounding nations. The same form of 
government is not adapted for the entire 
world; it should be borne in mind that 
even within our own borders there are 
limitations on human freedom. Wedo not 
think that, at the present moment, there is 
a country in Europe, except France, in 
which it would be prudent to plant the 
Republican standard. The principles of 
liberty are too sacred to be lightly put in 
danger, and the experience of history has 
incontes tibly proved, that political regen 
ration, to be permanent, must be gradu: lly 
adapted to the expanding sense of its ines- 
timable value and dignity. We need only 
look at Mexico and the South American 
Republics to be convinced of this truth 
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Hon. Joseru Reep InGersou. is a son 
of Jared Ingersoll, who was a member of 
the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, and who, for many years, was a dis- 
tinguised lawyer of the Philadelphia bar, 
District Attorney, and for a considerable 
time, Attorney General of Pennsylvania. 
The son gradu: ited at Princeton, where ms 
took the first honors at the head of : 
numerous class, of which several of our 
eminent public men were members. 

After graduating, Mr. Ingersoll pursued 
his studies, and was admitted to the bar 
in his native city, where he entered upon 
an active practice. He did not, however, 
as is too commonly the case with success- 
ful lawyers, devote himself wholly to his 
practice, but frequently engaged in literary 
exercises on subjects connected with his 
profession. An early effort of his was a 
translation from the Latin of the treatise 

Roccus on ships and freight, ete., of 
which the distinguished scholar and jurist, 
M. Duponceau, thus speaks in his learned 
translation of Bynckershoeck’s Treatise on 
the Law of War :— 


“An excellent English translation of this 
well-known work,” (de Navibus et Nanto, iter 
de Assecurationibus,) “ the original of which is 
very scarce, has been lately — with 
valuable notes, by Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. 
This translation is executed with great judg- 
ment and accuracy, and may, in our opinion, 
well supply the place of the original.” 


In the midst of an extensive connection 
at the bar, Mr. Ingersoll continued to min- 
gle literary with professional labors, by 
delivering ‘discourses at the invitation of 
universities in every part of the country. 
The last of these occasions was last sum- 
mer, Aug. 5th, 1847, when he addressed 


the literary societies of the University of 


Georgia, at Athens in that State. These 
discourses have been published by the va- 
rious institutions for whom they were pre- 
pared. Mr. Ingersoll has also delivered, 
at various times, many addresses of a po- 
litical character, which have likewise been 





published. Mary of the public institutions 
and munificent charities of his native city 
have gone into operation with an opening 
address from him. Among these are the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
House of Refuge, the Wills’ Hospital, 
Athenian Institute, and Mercantile Library. 

The degree of LL.D. has been twice 
conferred upon him: by La Fayette Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and afterwards by 
Bow doin College, in Maine. . 

Among his many public employments, 
aside from his professional and_ political 
life, he has been for a considerable time a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a delegate to 
the Diocesan Cenvention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, 
and recently a delegate to the General 
Convention at New York. He is also a 
director of several of the charitable asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Aris, 
and the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 

The history of Mr. Ingersoll’s political 
life is no less brief than honorable. Hav- 
ing been for a short time a member of 
Congress in 1836-7, and then having de- 
clined a re-election, he was again urged, 
and finally induced to accept a nomination 
in the autumn of 1841-2. The election 
resulted in his chvice, by a large majority, 
for the residue of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress, and he has since been continually 
re-elected by increasing majorities. 

He was an active supporter of the tariff 
of 1842, and made, in July of that year, 
an elaborate speech in its favor. He was 
also among the few at first, who sustained 
uniformly the tariff policy, and the proprie- 
ty and necessity of giving it immediate ef- 
feet by protective legislation, even without 
necessarily connecting it with a continued 
distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands. In this, they encountered the veto 
and opposition of Mr. Tyler. 

Mr. Ingersoll was the author of the ma- 
jority report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, of the same Congress, against 
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the assumption of State debts, and a pro- | 
posed issue of two hundred millions of 
U. S. Government stock for distribution | 
among the States. | 

In the 28th Congress, he was the author | 
of an elaborate re port from the minority | 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, | 
against a repeal of the tariff of 1842, and 
the proposed substitute (which was not 
carried till a subsequent Congress) of a 
system of reduced ad valorem duties. 

He was also the author of a report from 
a portion of a select committee on the Mas- 
sachusetts resolutions proposing an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, abolishing the 
three-fifths clause of representation. 

Against the annexation of Texas he 
spoke at length,.and was probably the first 
to take the ground that such annexation, 
while Texas was at war as an independent 
nation with Mexico, was ipso facto war 
with Mexico. 

The Sub-Treasury law, finally carried 
by a strict party vote in the succeeding, 
29th Congress, was earnestly opposed by 
him in a published speech. On the Ore- 
gon question, his speech against the 54 40 
doctrine, and in favor of an amicable ad- 
justment of the threatening controversy, 
is doubtless yet fresh in the me mory of | 
many readers of this sketch. He also 
spoke at large against the proposed tariff 
of °46. Most of these speeches have been 
published in a pamphlet form. 

While steadfastly opposed to the origin 
of the Mexican War, Mr. Ingersoll has 
been as steadfastly disposed to sustain the 
honor of the country and our armies in the 
field. He has therefore cordially support- 
ed the applications of the government for 
necessary supplies. He voted with nearly 
the whole Whig party for the bill of the 
11th of May, 1846, notwithstanding its 
absurd preamble. Intelligence had been 
received of the extremely “critical position 
of Gen. Taylor’s small force. The bill 
proposed to give the President power to 
call for a large body of volunteers, and ap- 
propriated ten millions of dollars. These 
were indispensable. A preamble, by well 
settled parliamentary law, is no part of a 
bill. It may be interposed for the mere 
purpose of preventing support, except 
from a particular quarter. It is at the 
best a mere suggestion of the motives of 
the draughtsman of the bill. On the par- 








ticular occasion, the pe ril of a gallant little 
army aroused the patriotic fee lings of every 
true American, and the great body of the 
Whig members were fortunate ly not to be 
driven from their purpose by mere party 
strategy. 

In the present 30th Congress, Mr. In 
gersoll is understood to be devoting assid 
uous attention to the duties of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which he is the 
chairman. Numerous important bills have 
been prepared by him, some of which have 
been passed, and many are awaiting the 
tardy movements of the House. One of 
these contemplates a permanent system 
for the judicial tribunals of the United 
States, which would enable them to dis- 
charge their important duties without lia- 
bility to an accumulation of business, which 
amounts to a denial of justice. Another 
bill and report has in view the revision 
and classification of the laws of the United 
States. Others provide for the abolition of 
custom house oaths; against public execu- 
tions of criminals; for a reform in the ar- 
rangement of admiralty proceedings; for 
taking the next census, etc. 

Mr. Ingersoll refused to concur in the 
amendment to a vote of thanks to Gen 
Taylor, which was to the effect that his 
military services had been rendered ma 
war brought about unconstitutionally by 
the President. Besides the operation of 
such an amendment in tying up and de- 
feating the vote of thanks to which it was 
inappropriately appended, he deemed the 
assertion it contained inconsistent with his 
uniform position that the war was a neces- 
sary consequence of the legislative act of 
the annexation of Texas. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude 
this brief sketch of one whose voice has 
been so uniformly heard advocating, in the 
national councils, the great measures of 
the Whig party, than by giving a few ex- 
tracts from his public speeches, 

In the debate upon the tariff of 1842, 
much was said of the so-called “ Compro- 
mise Act,” which it was supposed to disre- 
gard, and of the implied contract on the 
part of the North to abide by that act per- 
manently. Mr. Ingersoll insisted that it 
was in no respect binding beyond the pe- 
riod of its own express limitation, and that 
being introduced for the benefit and relief 
of the South, it was calculated to injure 
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other parts of the country, and had in fact 
sacrificed their interests ; and it was, in an 
especial manner, objected to by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, from which body a 
protest eame up to Congress, declaring, 
before the passage of the bill, that they 
never would consider themselves bound by 
such an arrangement of the politicians at 
Washington. 

Mr. Ingersoll argued in the course of his 
speech :— 


“ What was the true cause of the expedient 
arrangement, of which we are trying to combat 
the never-ending endurance? One might feel 
some hesitation in making the inquiry and 


ivi . » iv iP >» 1 ¢ € a ‘ 
giving the reply, were not the way already | natural phenomona described by travellers as 
opened, and the example set by the representa- 


That was the region of | 


tives of the South. 


excitement, and it required relief. We are 


told of the disturbed and distracted condition | jatural terraces. far above the clouds. 


which had been reached. It was, says the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, a crisis of a fearful char- 
acter. So it was. 
rent asunder. Civil war impended. 
the political Union, the bright inheritance left 


to the care of a posterity unmindful of the rich- | 


ness of the blessing, was in danger, but the best 
attachments of social life and affectionate rela- 
tionship were forgotten. 


pared to take up arms against brother. 
southern city, it is said, two parties met in 
threatening and frowning defiance, each head- 
ed by men of worth, well known then by their 
former, as they are now by their later services. 


One blow struck, and the sun might have gone | 


down on fraternal discord, a reluctant and re- 
tiring witness to the shedding of human blood. 
But his morning beams would have shone again 
upon a happy Union ; the firmament would not, 
in the course of nature, have been the darker 
for the absence of a single star.” 


In the session of 1845-6, a discussion 
took place on the naturalization laws, 
growing out of certain resolutions of ‘the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, which would 
protect the ballot-box and the elective 
franchise from abuses and frauds. It had 
been contended that Congress could not 
act upon these resolutions, the subject 
being exclusively within the control of 
State legislation. In the course of the dis- 
cussion the origin of the Native American 
party was frequently alluded to. In allu- 
sion to its position and that of the other 





| riotism, and rooted 


are W hile all was tran- | crowned with years and honors, ereen in the 
quil in the North except the anxious throbbings | : 
of patriotic bosoms at the dread of anticipated | 


soislat) > elame * discor rere else- | . ; 
legislation, the ele ments of discord were else | numerous, but less firmly attached to the soil : 
where in fervid motion, and brother was pre- | : 


In one | of the fury of the elements, but moved and 





parties in the House, Mr. Ingersoll play- 
fully remarked :— 


“Such is the social communion of Whigs 
and Democrats. They harmonize in every- 
thing but political sentiment. Not so the third 
party, which stands aloof, in voluntary seclu- 
sion, if not in proud distrust. It maintains a 
position like that which in architecture is said 
to enhance the magnificence of a Grecian tem- 
ple, when placed, as it ought to be, on elevated 
ground, and gaining, by distance, an unob- 
structed prospect, at once grandeur and dis- 
tinctness for the view, it stands unmated and 
alone. 

“In casting my eye around this diversified 
assembly, I am led to compare its human pro- 
portions and intellectual varieties with the 


exhibited by the vast chain of mountains near 
the Pacific Ocean in South America, which 
rise in successive plateaux, like so many huge 
Trees 
of the largest size and the most luxuriant fo- 


J : | liage grow and flourish upon some of those 
The bonds of society were |) 4" p 


Not only | 


proud eminences of the Andes, and form, as it 
were, the basis of still loftier regions piled 
upon them. ‘These are emblematic of the 
Whig party, always fresh in vigor, rich in pat- 
in the immovable basis of 
the Constitution. Amongathem one appears 
maturity and venerable in the dignity of age. 
Higher up the mountain trees become more 


not deeply planted, or standing in stern defiance 


ayvitated by the passing breeze. These are 
emblems of a dominant majority, which yields 
conservative principles to its rivals, and profes- 
ses and acts upon a different rule. Still higher 
up, above the level of perpetual snow, where 
no other animated being is found, far above 
the habitation, and almost beyond the curious 
gaze of the most enterprising traveller, dwells 
that mightiest of winged animals, the condor, 
poised in mid-air between the moon and earth, 
fixing its eyes upon that cold planet of the night, 
which astronomers assure us has no atmo- 
sphere, or none common to the rest of the sys- 
tem—flapping in interminable seclusion its 
ponderous and solitary wing.” 


In the debate on the Oregon question, 
the following extracts from a speech de- 
livered by him, will serve to show the 
course of argument pursued by Mr. Inger- 
soll :— 

“That treaty has heen well designated in 
former times, just as it is now, a treaty of joint 
occupation. I should be sorry to relinquish 
for it that character. Give up that, and your 
antagonist stands on vantage ground. If his 
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numerous posts—some of them strong and ex- 
tensive—are not harmless by consent, as estab- 
lishments contemplated by the treaty, they are 
settlements of defiance and opposition, which 
may have derived strength from time and inde- 
pendent existence. They may create new ele- 
ments of trouble, which the provisions of joint 
occupancy are calculated effectually to prevent. 
Mr. Gallatin uniformly thus denominated it ; 
so does Mr. Buchanan. It was offered, proto- 
colled, accepted, acted on, and has always been 
treated as such. Its language admits of no 
other interpretation. Good faith would forbid 
a departure now from its long-understood na- 
ture and name, even if policy suggested (as it 
clearly does not) a change. Notice of the ter- 
mination of this agreement is urged—uncom- 
promising, one-sided notice—with no consulta- 
tion of the convenience of the other party, 
with no deference for the ordinary rules of 
courtesy, merely because the treaty provides 
for it as a dernier resort, in the possible failure 
of other means, as furnishing in any event a 
reserved right, to a certain extent, in either 


party, if other opportunities should be fore- | 


closed. Between individuals, what is the 
course of conduct on oceasions of strict analo- 
gy? The law gives a right to distrain when 
rent is in arrear: does a landlord, therefore, 
seize at once the household goods of a thriving 
tenant? Does the jgpder of a sum of money, 
for an indefinite period, to a friend, send the 
sheriff to arrest him within four and twenty 
hours of the time of loan? = These are rights— 
perfect rights ; but they would not be exercised 
in a community that is fit tolive in. Notice is 
of the same character. No principle of law is 
better esiablished than this: ‘ Summum jus 
summa wyuria.’” 

“ What is the purport of the present bill ? 
It extends Iowa jurisdiction over the whole ter- 
ritory which is in dispute, and it reserves to 
the subjects of Great Britain the rights and 
privileges secured by the third article of the 
treaty of 1818 and that of 1827, only ‘ unéil 
said treaty stipulation shall cease, by virtue of 
the notice provided for in the second article, 
and no longer. It thus assumes Oregon for 
our own; enforces at once, by threat of arms, 
and after a brief period of a few short months, 
in rigorous exercise, at the point of the bayo- 
net, the laws of the Republic over every inch 
of land and every living soul ; proposes grants, 
with unsparing spirit, by hundreds of fair acres, 
as temptations to settlers; assumes absolute 
control over trade and intercourse with all the 
Indian tribes ; organizes and equips a military 
force; and lays down a mail route from St. 
Joseph’s, Missouri, to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river. It extirpates from the face of the 
Oregon earth the British race and name, and it 
plants the standard of Jiberty and the Union, in 
proud and uncompromising supremacy, on 
every rocky eminence, 








“ Our question is not whether Great Britain 
ought to acquiesce in this high-handed course, 
but whether, in the fair estimate of probabili- 
ties, she will. Remember you have already 
offered her one-half, and she has refused it 
with disdain. Do you seriously believe that 
she will content herself with none? Will her 
desires, which even six belts of latitude cannot 
satisfy, be satiated with less than the measure 
ofa grave? The leaves of the sybil acquired 
new value in the eye of the possessor, as they 
were reduced in number. You have by your 
own act persuaded England to believe that she 
ought to indulge some hopes—that she has 
more than the shadow of a shade. You have 
repeatedly, in times past and present, proposed 
to give her barely less than she was willing to 
receive. By what scale of reason or philoso- 
phy is her expected satisfaction in the future 
to be measured? She asked you for bread; 
you offered to share with her your loaf, and she 
has cast it inan angry spiritaway. She again 
asks you for bread; you give her a stone, and 
you believe she will receive it, if not with gra- 
titude, at least without a frown! It is gravely 
argued on this floor that your notice shall be 
given, and that, at the expiration of the term 
assigned by it, forcible possession shall be taken 
of every inch of the disputed ground ; and yet 
there will be no war! A powerful nation, 
armed to the teeth, her banners fanned for ages 
by conquest’s crimson wing, not distinguished 
for the patience of her temper or her tender 
love for these United States, will stand tamely 
by and patiently behold her cherished settle- 
ments assailed and scattered ; her time-honored 
charters violated and trampled in the dust ; her 
subjects dragged before foreign magistrates and 
condemned by foreign laws ; their property con- 
fiscated, their persons imprisoned, their lives 
perhaps sacrificed! If,in the wide-reaching 
and sagacious policy of that deep-seated throne, 
there be one circumstance to which it clings 
with more tenacity than all the rest, it is the 
tender, ardent zeal, the maternal affection, with 
which it watches over, protects, and cherishes 
the children of the realm in every corner and 
quarter of the globe. This never-ceasing care 
is the incentive to patriotism and the reward 
of loyalty. Time cannot enfeeble it, or dis- 
tance diminish its fresliness or its fervor, or cir- 
cumstances rob it of a particle of its reciprocal 
attractiveness and charms. It warms the liege 
bosom in the frozen regions of Labrador, and it 
gives new vigor to the sinews under the burn- 
ing sun of either India, as well as in the giant 
metropolis of the insular domain. ‘J am a 
Roman citizen!’ was a cry, the neglect of 
which brought on the ruin of a powerful Sici- 
lian preetor, and drove him into perpetual exile. 
‘lama Roman citizen!’ was an exclamation 
which ascended with the loftiest flights of the 
eloquence of Cicero. A similar appeal from 
the liegemen cf England is not inaudible, if 
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uttered at the extremity of the diameter of the 
earth : it would thrill and vibrate in every pulse 
and nerve of the vast body politic ; it would be 
heard and responded to, from the shores of the 
Pacific, at the heart and centre of the empire ; 
and all that accumulated wealth which is the 
wonder of the world, and all those burnished 
arms which have never failed to glitter when- 
ever the pride of the nation has bidden their 
approach, for disaster, for victory, or for de- 
feat, in the fens of Walcheren, or on the field 
of Waterloo, or on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, or the frozen hills of India, would be put 
in requisition for the rescue. The colonial 
policy of England, her vital prosperity, her ex- 
istence as 9 nation, are involved in the issue, 
and it would be madness to suppose that these 
essential purposes would now, for the first time, 
ve overlooked or forgotten. You are leading 
off blindfold a torcli-dance in the midst of com- 
bustibles, and trusting to the accident that they 
will not take fire, when you act and argue as 
is proposed.” 

“ Refuge at last is taken in the alleged dis- 
covery of the Columbia river by Captain Gray. 
Admitiing, for the sake of the argumeni, all 
that is claimed in point of fact for this nautical 
exploit, its priority, nationality, and design, the 
great obstacle remains—what is its extent! 
The answer is familiarly given. A discovery 
of the mouth of a river, we are constantly and 
confidently told, extends the right which that 
circumstance confers to the territory drained 
by its waters. A principle like this might pos- 
sibly suit some of the rivers, as they are called, 
of the fine estuary which receives the waters of 
the Susquehanna. ‘They are broad inlets, half 
a dozen miles in length, and are merely bor- 
rowed from the bay. Possibly you might have 
found an inclination towards such a principle 
in some Dutch legend or Italian romance, 
where a greater prolongation is given by nature 
to the lazy Scheld or wandering Po. But to 
ascribe to a momentary looker-on of the inhos- 
pitable debouche of the Mississippi, or even the 
capacious gulf which distinguishes the entrance 
of the Amazon, such extensive results, would 
be near akin to positive absurdity. It would 
only fall short of that papal bull which ‘ de nos- 
tra mera libertate, drew a line from pole to 
pole in favor of their most Catholic Majesties. 
Where would such indefinite extension end ? 
From the main river you would ascend all its 
tributary streams, thence gaze with gloating 
appetite upon every mountain rill; and if, 
through the basis of the Stony Mountains, 
some dark cavern sheds a modest drop from its 
obscure and benighted bed on the eastern side 
of the girdle of the Great West, which finds its 
way to Oregon, this will embrace, by the same 
vague hypothesis, the land of the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, and all the rivers of the conti- 
nent. Lawyer after lawyer has built his argu- 
ment upon this bold assumption.” 






“<Tf,’ says the Secretary of State to the 
country and the world, ‘the discovery of the 
mouth of a river, followed up within reasona- 
ble time by the first exploration both of its main 


| channels and its branches, and appropriated by 


the first settlements on its banks, do not con- 
stitute a title to the territory drained by its wa- 
ters in the nations performing these acts, then 
the principles consecrated by the practice of 
civilized nations ever since the discovery of the 
New World must have lost their force. These 
principles were necessary to preserve the peace 
of the world.’ 

“] will not repeat the facts already stated, 
or ask for an interpretation of ‘reasonable 
time,’ ‘ first exploration,’ and ‘ first settlements,’ 
or submit to you the dilemma of draining by 
Frazer’s river about the same time, in seeking 
to support what are called principles conse- 
crated ever since the discovery of the New 
World. If there exist for particular objects, 
and between particular powers, occasional trea- 
ties with new clauses in them, these are voluns 
tary acts, the influence of which begins and 
ends with the high contracting parties who 
made them. If there be such a principle—a 
SACRED principle, necessary for the peace of 
nations, time-honored by the lapse of three 
hundred and fifty-four years, according to the 
minute computation of the Secretary, why has 
it escaped an authentic place in the records of 
a science which had no existence until after 
the discovery of the New World, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century? Grotius, the 
father of the law of nations, wrote and died in 
the seventeenth century. Puffendorf was born 
in the year 1631. Barbeyrac lived and died in 
the eighteenth century, and Vattel’s first edi- 
tion was published within less than ninety 
years from the present day, and the last in the 
year 1844. His work is deservedly held in the 





highest esteem. It exhibits, however, no trace 
| of the doctrine assumed by you. On the con- 
| trary, such a pretension, by which a nation 
| would engross, as I maintain, a wilderness, or, 
| as Vattel says, a much greater extent of terri- 
tory than itis able to people or cultivate, would 
| be ‘an absolute infringement of the natural 
righis of men, and repugnaut to the views of 
| Nature Remember how extensive are the 
fields over which your aspiring claims would 
; run. The bull’s hide which was made to cover 
| the cireumference of Carthage would be a 
| pigmy illustration. A difficult and dangerous 
entrance, almost imperceptible to the eye, and 
| almost inaccessible to the boldest keel, gives, it 
| is said, initiate rights to a ‘ region,’ ‘ territory,’ 
| an entire region, —in other words, to a coun- 
| try and a world. Will not such extravagant 
| attempts expose us to just complaints for an 
| overweening ambition, and tend to give x 
| port to charges which have been already 
| brought against us ?” 
| 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue British ministry has brought forward a 
measure for the repeal of the Navigation Laws. 
The effect of the proposal would be to throw 
open to all countries the carrying trade with 
Great Britain and the colonies, excepting the 
coasting trade and the fisheries ; the Queen in 
council having power to impose countervailing 
duties on any foreign nation, which should 
treat English shipping with injustice, or not 
meet the concession on equal terms. It is 
proposed that each colony shall have the power 
of throwing open its coasting trade, if it shall 
think fit. ‘The measure met with considerable 
resistance on its introduction to the House of 
Commons. The bill for the removal of the 
Jewish disabilities has been rejected by the 
House of Lords. By printed returns, it appears 
that in the year ending 5th Jan. last 1,955,023 !bs. 
of silicated soap were made in Great Britain ; 
160,065,641 lbs. of other hard soap, and 
14,279,425 lbs. of soft soap. In the same 
period there was imported into Great Britain, 
from Ireland, 170,249 lbs of hard, and 2,560 
lbs. of soft soap. The amount of duty was 
£1,128 9s. 2d. There were licenses granted 
to soapmakers——147 in England, 19 in Scotland, 
and 150 in Ireland. Alexander Baring, Lord 
Ashburton, died on the 12th of May, in his 
74th year. He was born 27th Oct., 1774, and 
on the 23d August, 1798, married Anne Louisa, 
eldest daughter of William Bingham, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, a Senator of the United States. 
He entered political life as member for Taunton, 
in 1806. In 1834, he was President of the 
Board of Trade, under Sir Robert Peel, and in 
the following year was raised to the peerage, 
when he assumed the title formerly borne by 
his first cousin, the celebrated lawyer, Join 
Danning. The last occasion in which he was 
engaged in the service of the crown, was the 
embassy to the United States in 1842, which 
resulted in a settlement of the long-vexed ques- 
tion of the north-eastern boundary. He was 
the eldest son of Sir Francis Baring, Bart., and 
long at the head of the mercantile house of 
Baring Brothers & Co. 

On the 30th of April, a soirée was given at 
Limerick to Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Meagher, 
and Mitchel. In consequence of the > 
spectful allusions towards Daniel O’Connell, 
which these gentlemen had indulged in,a large 
mob, collected round the building, burnt Mr. 
Mitchel in effigy, and made an attack on the 
party; and this assemblage, met for the pur- 
pose of advocating physical force, was indebted 
for its safety to the police and military. Some 
fighting occurred, in which Smith O’Brien got 
severely treated; and at the breaking up of 





the soirée, Mr. Mitchel had to be secreted in 


a butcher’s shop. Several arrests and convic- 
tions, under the Arms and Drilling Act, have 
taken place. O’Brien and Meagher were 
brought to trial on the information against 
them for sedition, but escaped conviction, one 
juryman in each case being for an acquittal. 
It is said they will again be brought to trial 
Mitchel has been arrested, tried and convicted 
for felony, under the late act. His trial took 
place on the 30th of May, and on the following 
day he was sentenced to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation at Bermuda, and in the afternnon was 
conveyed from the prison to a government ves- 
sel bound for Cork, to be placed on board the 
ship which is to convey him to his destination. 
Several of the Dublin clubs had announced 
their determination to rescue him, in case of 
his conviction, but no attempt was made, al- 
though a considerable crowd collected to witness 
his embarkation. Under the sequestration 
of his property, consequent on his convic- 
tion, the effects of “ The United Irishman” 
newspaper have been seized, and its publication 
is at an end. But Messrs. Reilly & Martin 
have issued a prospectus of a successor to be 
called “ The Irish Felon.” 

The returns of the Paris election for mem- 
bers of the French National Assembly, show 
Lamartine at the head of the list: Dupont, (de 
l’Eure,) Arago, Garnier Pagés, Marrast, Marie, 
and Cremieux, members of the Provisional 
Government, follow. Albert (ouvrier) stands 
No. 21, Ledru Rollin, 24; Ferdinand Flocon. 
26; and Louis Blanc, 27; the total number 
being 34. The Assembly met on the 4th of 
May. M. Buchez was elected President. The 
members of the late government gave in their 
statements. Garnier Pagés, the Minister of 
Finance, stated the receipts for 1848 at 1,546- 
000,000 and the expenses 1,500,000,000 francs. 
Arago, Minister of War, stated the Depart- 
ment had issued in two months 446,000 mus- 
kets to arm the National Guards of France : 
150.000 of which were distributed in Paris 
alone. In the event of war, France would be 
able to bring into the field 500,000 infantry, 
and 85,000 horses. On the 9th of May, after 
a stormy discussion, the Assembly decided that 
for the present, the Executive Department 
should be intrusted to a committee of five, and 
the following are the numbers of votes by 
which they were elected : 


Arago, 725 
Garnier Pagés, 715 
Marie, 702 
Lamartine, . ; 643 
Ledru Rollin, ‘ ‘ 638 


The position of Lamartine in this list was 
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owing to the strenuous efforts he made to in- 
sure the appointment of Rollin, and the conse- 


quent suspicion of the moderate party. His | 


popularity has, from this conduct, considerably 
declined, as he is believed to fear the influence 
of that turbulent demagogue, or to have too 
much sympathy with his principles. 

The affairs of Poland were made by the 
ultra democrats of Paris, a pretence for an 
attack on the Assembly, which for some time 
threatened the destruction of the Government. 
While the Assembly was engaged in discussing 
the affairs of Italy, an immense body of men 
in blouses, headed by Barbés, Blanqui, and 
others, approached the hall to demand in the 
name of the people, immediate interference in 
behalf of Poland. This demonstration was not 
unexpected by theGovernment, but from treach- 
ery in that body, as is suspected, the orders 
given to meet the exigency were not put in 
force. Bodies of the National Guard and 
Guard Mobile, placed to stop the procession, 
allowed it to pass unopposed, and hardly any 
opposition was offered outside the hall, which 
was speedily taken possession of by the mob, 
and the members of the Assembly compelled to 
retire. The scene was worthy of the old 
Jacobins. The hall was literally stormed ; 
lags were waving, and cries of Vive la Po- 
logne! Vive Louis Blanc! A bas les Aristo- 
crats! were shouted and distinctly heard above 
the uproar. Barbés, and a crowd of others, 
rushed to the Tribune and attempted to make 
themselves heard. Up to this time all the 
members had retained their seats except Barbés, 
Louis Blanc, and a few others, who mixed 
freely with the crowd. Ledru Rollin attempted 
to speak, but without success. At length 
Barbés obtained a hearing, and moved the As- 
sembly should declare that the people of Paris 
had deserved well of their country. Blanqui 
followed. After this scene had lasted about 
two hours, Barbés again spoke and demanded 
that a tax of one milliard, about two hundred 
inillions of dollars, should be levied on the rich, 
and that whoever should order the rappel to be 
beaten for the National Guard, should be de- 
clared a traitor, which was carried by acclama- 
tion. He concluded his proposals for extrica- 
ting the nation from embarrassment by ex- 
claiming, “ We must re-establish the guillo- 
tine!” Louis Blanc, placed on a table, was 
paraded round the room. Shortly afterwards, 
from the end of a pole, a paper was exhibited, 
with the words, “ The Chamber is dissolved,” 
which was echoed from all sides. A delegate 
of one of the clubs mounted the tribane, and 


| 





the ruffians and their leaders then left the 
chamber and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, 
where several members of the clubs named as 
a Provisional Government, Louis Blanc, Barbés, 
Albert, Blanqui, Raspail, Huber, Sobrier, 
Proudhon, Pierre Leroux, and Cabet. About 
five o'clock, Gen. Courtais, Barbés, Blanqui 
and others were arrested, and the riot sup- 
pressed, but the guard remained under arms all 
night. Several of the clubs have since been 
entirely suppressed, and upwards of 200 arrests 
have been made. Leave has been asked of the 
chamber to permit the prosecution of Louis 
Blanc. No further disturbances have occurred, 
but the Assembly has since been protected du- 
ring its sittings by an immense military force ; 
40,000 troops of the line have been recalled to 
Paris, and the command of the National Guard 
transferred to Col. Clement Thomas. Consid- 
erable quantities of warlike stores have been 
seized, and the Prefect of Police, M. Caussi- 
diére, was so much implicated that he found it 
necessary to resign. 

The grand national féte went off with- 
out disturbance. The 45 per cent. added 
by the Provisional Government to the direct 
taxes, produced 34,558,974 francs to the 10th 
May. A million of francs was voted on the 
22d of May for the national workshops, from 


| which 115,000 (in Paris) are receiving pay, 


and performing little, if any, labor: the Assem- 
bly have declared their intention of breaking up 
these establishments. Should the present na- 
tional expenditure continue for twelve months, 
it will leave a deficit of about 185 millions of 
dollars. The receipts for the first four months 
of 1848, as compared with the same period of 
1847, show a diminution of 33,333,000 fr., of 
which 16,310,000 is for the first three months, 
and 17,023,000 for April alone. ‘The import 
duties for the like period in 1848, produced 
26,786,968 francs, against 43,720,267 in 
1847. In April, 1847, they amounted to 
10,750,672, and in the same month in 1848, 
only 3,764,590 fr. The Committee on the 
Constitution have adopted two resolutions, viz., 
that there shall be a single President, anda 
single Chamber, elected by universal suffrage. 


| The report of the Committee is not expected 


declared the National Assembly dissolved, 
| allowed except at the call of 40 members for 


whereupon the President was driven from his 
chair, over which a red flag surmounted by a 
cap of liberty was raised, and the deputies 
were driven from their seats, which were 
speedily filled by the mob. 

Fearing an attack from the National Guard, 


till the end of June. A serious difficulty be- 
tween the Assembly and the Executive Com- 
mittee arose, which caused Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin to threaten to retire. The Com- 
mittee claimed to have entire control of the 
measures for the protection of the Assembly, 
and to an exemption from attendance at its 
sittings. The difficulty, which appeared se- 
rious, was compromised by the exemption being 


explanations or statements, and by leaving the 
protectionary arrangements with the Commit- 
tee, with a controlling power in the President 
of the Assembly. 
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The Diplomatic and Official Papers of Daniel 
Webster, while Secretary of State. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


This volume contains the papers comprising 
the history of the North-eastern Boundary 
Treaty of 1842; correspondence with Lord 
Ashburton, relative to Maritime Rights, Im- 
pressment, Inviolability of National Territory, 
case of the Caroline, etc. ; the case of McLe: id; 
letters with Mr. Everett and Lord Aberdeen 
relative to the Right of Search ; correspondence 
with Mr. Cass previous and subsequent to his 
retirement from France ; the Boundary Treaty 
and Mr. Webster’s great speech in defence 
thereof; papers concerning our relations with 
Mexico, Spain, etc. ete.—the whole being pre- 
faced by an Introduction giving a full aecount 
of the settlement of the Treaty. 

At the conclusion of the introduction, it is 
very justly remarked, that “although the pa- 
pers contained in the present volume probably 
form but a small portion of the official corre- 
spondence of the Department of State for the 
period during which it was filled by Mr. Web- 
ster, they constitute, nevertheless, the most im- 
portant part of the documentary record of a 
period of official service, brief, indeed, but as 
beneficial to the country as any of which the 
memory is preserved in herannals.” Respect- 
ing the settlement of the Boundary Treaty, to 
which the most important papers in the volume 
chiefly refer, the writer also adds: “ Much is 
due to the wise and amiable negotiator who 
was dispatched on the holy errand of peace ; 
much to the patriotism of the Senate of the 
United States, who confirmed the treaty by a 
larger majority than ever before sustained a 
measure of this kind which divided public opin- 
jon ; but the first meed of praise is unquestion- 
ably due to the negotiator. Let the just meas- 
ure of that praise be estimated by reflecting 
what would be our condition at the present day, 
if instead of or in addition to the war with 
Mexico, we were involved in a war with Greut 
Britain.” 

One of the most interesting documents in 
the collection, is the elaborate and severe, yet 
well merited rebuke of Mr. C ass, for writing 
from Paris a letter expressing diss: atisfaction 
with the ‘Treaty, after it had been concluded, 
and after he had demanded his recall. Mr. 
Cass took the liberty of informing the Depart- 
ment of State that no one rejoiced “ more sin- 
cerely than he at the termination of our diffi- 
culties with Great Britain, so far us they were 
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terminated.” But—* Our past history, how- 
ever, will be unprofitable if it do not teach us 
that unjust pretensions, affecting our rights and 
honor, are best met by being promptly repelled 
when first urged, and by being received in « 
spirit of resistance worthy the character of our 
people and of the great trust confided lo us as the 
depositories of the freest system of governmen: 
which the world has yet witnessed.” He then 
goes into his view of the question of the Right 
of Search, and concludes by stating in sub- 
stance his reason for having demanded his re- 
call :—* I now find a treaty has been concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
which provides for the co-operation of the lat- 
ter in efforts to abolish the slave trade, but 
which contains no renunciation by the former 
of the extraordinary pretension, resulting, as 
she said, from the exigencies of these very ef- 
forts; and which pretension I felt it my duty 
to denounce to the French Government.” From 
this it is very clear that had Mr. Cass officiated 
at that time as negotiator, the “ pretensions ~ 
of Great Britain would have been met by “ 
spirit of resistance worthy, etc. ;” and that we 
x titet before this time have been, very possi- 
bly, involved in a war considerably more ex- 
pensive and perhaps less glorious than our re- 
cent struggle to protect the national honor from 
the insults of the haughty Mexicans! 

But Mr. Cass was not aware that the whole 
question of the right of visit and of search had 
been gone over ina letter from Mr. Webster 
to Mr. Everett, and discussed in so masterly a 
manner that nothing of what Mr. C. is pleased 
to style “pretension” has been heard of from 
that time to this or ever will be again, it is 
probable, so long as the world shall endure 
The silence of Lord Aberdeen, in reference t 
that dispatch, is an admission of the legality o! 
Mr. Webster’s views, which are, that unless 
by express treaty, no such thing as a right of 
visit, or search, exists between nations in time 
of peace; that such visit is therefore trespass ; 
but yet that no flag can shield pirates—thus 
firmly declaring the ocean to be in law what it 
is often styled by a figure —the great highway 
of nations—where all have free right of pas- 
sage without let or molestation except those ot 
whom it must be presumed that the party inter- 
fering with them has perfect knowledge that 
they are felons or outlaws. That these must 
be regarded as now eettled principles of inter- 
national intercourse, the agreement of the two 
governments after so many years in which the 
subject has been pending,—the fact that four 
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ears have elapsed since they were laid before 
the British Ministry from our Department of 
State, and that during this time they have been 


nople—which would not encourage, rather than 
rebuke, the free expression of the views of their 
| representatives in foreign countries.” P. 207. 


suffered to remain, although presented in the | 


course of a correspondence having special ref- | 


erence to the subject, without confutation, must 
be deemed conclusive evidence. 
spirit in which Mr. Webster so well laid down 
the law has proved more happy in its results 
than that which Mr. Cass would have had our 
government manifest on the occasion. Discus- 
sion and concession—a desire, to use a homely 
phrase, “ to do what is right,” are much better 
calculated to promote those amicable relations 
on which depend the welfare of nations, than 
that “spirit of resistance” which Mr. Cass 
deems “ worthy the character of our people.” 
The contrast between Mr. Cass’s policy and 
the course of Mr. Webster is placed in strong 
lights in the course of the correspondence here 
published. Mr. Cass writes from an impetuous 
and choleric temper, that does not permit him 
to see how often he commits himself. 


vances resolves itself into mere presumptuous 
wrongheadedness. Thus, for example, in the 


reply to the letter from which we have above | 


quoted, Mr. Webster says :—- 


“Your letter appears to be intended as a sort 


of protest, a remonstrance, in the form of an offi- | 


cial dispatch, against a transaction of the govern- 
ment to which you were not a party, in which 
you had no agency whatever, and for the results 
of which you were no way answerable. This 
would seem an unusual and extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. In common with every other citizen of 
the republic, you have an unquestionable right 
to form opinions upon public transactions, and 
the conduct of public men; but it will hardly be 
thought to be among either the duties or the privi- 
leges of a minister abroad to make formal re- 
monstrances and protests against proceedings of 
the various branches of the government at home, 
upon subjects in relation to which he himself has 
not been charged with any duty or partaken 
any responsibility.” P. 195. 


Mr. Cass, in reply, says that his letter is not 
“a protest or remonstrance,” and defends him- 
self as follows :— 


“Ts it the duty of a diplomatic agent to receive 
all the communications of his government, and to 
carry into effect their instructions sub silentio, 
whatever may be his own sentiments in relation 
to them? Or, is he not bound, as a faithful rep- 
resentative, to communicate freely, but respect- 
fully, his own views, that these may be consider- 
ed and receive their due weight in that particular 
case, or in other circumstances involving similar 
considerations? It seems to me that the bare 
enunciation of the principle is all that is neces- 
sary for my justification.” P. 106, * * * “And 
I may express the conviction that there is no gov- 
ernment—certainly none this side of Constanti- 


Surely the | 


Under | 
Mr. Webster’s clear examination, all he ad- | 


To which Mr. Webster strikingly and con- 
| clusively answers :— 


“ What other construction (than as a protest or 
| remonstrance) your letter will bear, I cannot per- 
ceive. The transaction was finished. No letter 
or remarks of yourself, or any one else, could un- 
do it, if desirable. Your opinions were unsolicit- 
ed. If given as a citizen, then it was altogether 
unusual to address them to this Department in an 
official dispatch; if as a public functionary, the 
whole subject-matter was quite aside from the 
| duties of your particular station. In your letter 
| you did not propose anything to be dune, but ob- 
jected to what had been done.” P. 214. 

«“* * * Like all citizens of the republic, 
you are quite at liberty to exercise your own 
judgment upon that as upon other transactions. 
| But neither your observations nor this concession 
cover the case. They do not show that, as a 
public minister abroad, it is a part of your offi- 
cial functions, in a public dispatch, to remonstrate 
against the conduct of the government at home 
in relaticn to a transaction in which you bore no 
| part, and for which you were in no way answera- 
| ble. The President and Senate must be permit- 
| ted to judge for themselves in a matter solely 
| within their control. Nor do I know that, in 
complaining of your protest against their pro- 
| ceedings in a case of this kind, anything has been 
done to warrant, on your part, an invidious and 
unjust reference to Constantinople.” P. 216. 





In reading this passage, one cannot but be 
struck with the extreme propriety and elegance 


of Mr. Webster’s diplomatic style. His mind 
seems to select froma hundred points of view 
the precise one which best illustrates a subject, 
and he gives it in language which, though 
careful, grave, and dignified, is yet natural. 
For this quality we admire these letters more 
than his early orations. 


Angela. A Novel. By the Author of “Emilia 
Wyndham,” “ Two Old Men’s Tales,” ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


In moral bearing, and so far as we have 
been able to examine it, in the conduct of the 
story, this tale is unexceptionable. But the 
characters are elaborated with a minuteness 
that is not sustained by depth of thought, and 
in a style not poetic and elevating, but too in- 
tense, and too clove an imitation of the language 
of real life. The tale is probably intended, and 
will be generally recommended for young lady 
readers. But we dislike to believe, either that 
it will be very popular with them, or that we 
have grown so old and wise as to be no longer 
able to judge of what interests them. 

In the first chapter we have a description of 





a young man reposing under “ that wild, 
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straggling hawthorn, where the huge twisted 
branches, hoary with age, have assumed almost 
the character of those of a forest tree.” This 
is interrupted by an apostrophe to the “ teens,” 
from which we extract the following :— 


“The teens! Oh what a gush of promise is 
there in that first burst of fervent life into 
flower! But the wind of the desert has passed 
over the blossoms, and where are they ¢ 

“ What is the summer to this spring # 

“ Alas! alas ! 

“Most deeply, deeply pathetic sight ! 

“He was like the rest of them, dear, earnest, 
delightful young creatures”—— 


How much of such writing must a critic read 
in order to form a respectable opinion upon it? 
If twenty pages, there is one that must resign 
the profession. 

On turning over the leaves we find that the 
whole book is paragraphed as in the extract 
above. 

Whence has arisen this fashion of making 
each separate sentence stand by itself? 


From imitating Tupper, cockney philosopher? 


We do not know. 

Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights are print- 
ed in this fashion also. 

Was it invented by printers to save labor in 
the correcting of proof? They have lately 
taken in hand our orthography. A boy who, 
at school, should persist in spelling theatre 
“theater,’ as the Messrs. Harpers do now in 
their books, should be reprimanded, and if that 
did not suffice, chastised, until he amended. 

Possibly this overmuch paragraphing was 
invented by the printers; but very plainly, 
however it came into use, it is only a new de- 
vice of the enemy of souls, who wills not that 
men should love what is beautiful, but delights 
to have them running into all manner of fool- 
ishness. 


Behold how easy it is to follow his sug- | 


gestions ! 

But let all earnest, delightful young gentle- 
men and ladies be watchful not to fall into vul- 
gar and degrading affectation. It is the pecu- 
liar literary vice of our time. Often, when we 
consider how it infects and spoils our whole 
literature, we fancy that we have fallen upon 
dry days—days when the truly poetic is no 
1 r sought for or felt when found. 

"i more paragraph has caught our eye, 
which is so nice it must be given :-- 


“ He was a tall, jine young man—not very tall, 
neither, for he was beautifully proportioned—a 
very model—the very ideal of the English 
youth. His eye so sweet, so ingenuous, so almost 
child-like in its truth and innocence, yet so deep, 
so thoughtful, so full of indistinct meaning and 
hidden melancholy (bad grammar); his mouth 
was rather full, and the soft, si/ken moustache 
just gave character to the upper lip.” 
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What a love ofananimal! How délightful ! 
But not half so poetic as Amanda Fitzalan in 
the Children of the Abbey. 


“He lay—lounged, I should say—under this 
old, twisted hawthorn tree, upon a bank covered 
with that green branching moss whicd is so soft 
and so beautiful: and the harebell and the 
lichens, and the little white starwort were grow- 
ing, with a few lingering primroses and violets 
in the shaw (how intensely Saxon!) which 
stretched behind and beside him. This hawthorn 
tree stood out by itself a little in front of the 
shaw {O pshaw !) which stretched along the field 
upon that side in front of a very high and thick 
hedge of hawthorn and maple, traveller's joy 
(new plant) and brambles, honeysuckles and 
eglantine, such as our youth loved in his heart.” 


The London Critic ranks this authoress “ ai 
the head of female novelists;” the London 
Spectator thinks her “ Norman’s Bridge sur- 
passes everything” this writer or perhaps any 
other writer has done, if we except Godwin’s 
chef d’ceuvre ; the John Bull thinks her humor 
approaches that of Moliére and Addison. 

The American Review begs to be excused 
from perusing this, her last work, and is re- 
luctantly compelled to admit that the above 
specimens of puffing, bad as they are, cannot 
make it think more lightly of the opinion of the 
London press than it did already. The novel 
is well enough, perhaps, as a softly book—God 
forbid we should be thought angry with it— 
but it is not. to be compared with any of Mrs. 
Austen’s or a hundred others. 


The Seat of Governwent of the United States. 
By Josern B. Varnum, Jr.. New York: 
Press of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. 1848. 


This is a full history of the City of Wash- 
ington, and view of its present condition. It 
contains a review of the discussions in Con- 
gress and elsewhere on its site, and plans and 
minute descriptions of its public works, &c., 
including a particular notice of the Smithsonian 
Institution, with a map. It is published in a 
pamphlet form, and must necessarily, from the 
interest of the subject and the industry and good 
sense which is manifest:in the work, command 
a very extensive sale. 


ERRATA. 


In the article on the “ Adventures and Con- 
quests of the Normans in Italy, during the Middle 
Ages,” in the June number, the following errors 
oecurred in consequence of inability to send a 
proof to the author :— 

On p. 619, for Mons Fovis read Mons Jovis. 

On p. 622, et seq., for Malfi read Melfi. 

On p. 627, for Palermo read Paterno. 

On pp. 629, 680, for Barajgoi read Bapiyyo. 
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